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STUDIES IN 
Modern Indian Education 


OHAPTER L 
A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE PRESENT SYSTEM _ 
OF EDUCATION SINCE 1313 


Q.1. What were the types of education prevailing in India 
before India introduced a regular system of education ? 

Ans. The credit for introducing a. regular system of . 
education in India goes to the British. When the English set 
their foot in India the educational institutions were comple- 


“ tely in private hands and the state had no control over ( 


There were two types of educational institutions, 
namely, Pathsalas and Madrassas or Maqutabs. The former 
were attached to the religious institutions of the Hindus, and 
the latter were linked with the mosques. However, the 
system of education was imperfect and irregular. The state 
did not exercise any control over the sphere of education. 
The company did not also interfere in the field of education 
and allowed the existing system to operate unhindered, 


Q. 2. When did the Company take the first formal 
the field of education in India ? : PENS 


Ans. The first formal step in the field of education re 


India was taken by the C i 
ae ompany in i731 wi À 
a Madrassa at Calcutta, This KEA the setting bi 
set up in 


Chaplain of Ben i 
ngal Presidency, 
school for teaching English č gees e an effort to setu 
proved fruitless, people. But his efor 
: s 


During the time of a 
l of-Charter of 
the Com any i 
pany in 
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2 r pertaining to education of Indians came up 
tee Bees aie House of Commons, It was suggested 
- that school masters and missioneries be sent to India for the 
purpose of imparting education to the Indians, Some of the 
members of the House of Common Maintained that the 
Hindus had ‘as good a system of faith and morals as most 
people” and did not think it proper to impose any kind of 
learning other than their own, So, the idea of imparting 
education along English lines was abondoned. 


Sometimes later Charles Grant, one of the Directors of 


the Company submitted a Memorandum pleading for the ` 


teaching of English language to the pecple of India. In 1811, 


The first important Step in the direct 
of a regular system of edu 


encouragement of the learned 
introduction and promotion of 
the inhabitants of the British But it was not 
clearly specified whether the money was to be spent for 
Western education or Indian education. Nor was it made 
clear whether the education was to be imparted through or 
vernacular language, 


Q. 3. What was the 
instruction ? 


knowledge of sc; 


ence among 
territories”, 


controversy over the medium of 


Ans. There was a controversy in the absence of clear 
indication as to the medium of education in India in Charles 
Act 1813. The Orientalists led by H. H. Wils 


§ (UMSOn was in 
favour of introducing native type of educatio 


n through 
vernacular, On the other hand, the Anglicists Jed by 


Macaulay forwarded the introduction of Western education 
through English medium. In view of this controversy no 
plans for development could be formulated and the amount 
Provided under the Charles Act, 1813 continued to accumu- 
late for almost two decades. The controvetsy was eventually 


K 
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resolved by William Bentinck who accepted the view 
point of the Anglicists and introduced the Western type of 
education through English medium. In a resolution taken on 
7th March, 1835 he declared, “the great objective of British 
Government ought to be the promotion of" literature and 
science among the natives, and the funds appropriated for 
education should be best employed on education alone.” 
This monumental decision of Sir William Bentinck went a 
long way in determining the educational system in India. It 
provided the basis for the present system of education, and 
proved beneficial in many ways “In the first place. the 
introduction of English as lingua franca helped in fostering 
unity in the country. It also acquainted the Indians with 
the liberal and democratic thought of the West and helped 
in the evolution of a class of intellectuals who played a 
leading role in independence movement.” 


Q. 4. -Why is it said that the modern system of education 
started in India since 18139 Explain with argument, 


Aus. The Missonaries were not permitted to work in the 
field of education from 1793. Tbe Charter Act of 1813 was 
promulgated and the Missionaries began their activities with 
renewed zeal. The Charter Act of 1813 provided for and 
demanded an official enterprise in education. Under this 
Act, a sum of rupees, one lakh was set ‘apart annually’, for 
revival and improvement of literature and the encouragement 
of the learned natives of India and for the introduction and 
promotion of knowledge in science among the inhabitants of 
the British Territory in India”. From then on, the company 
had to shoulder the direct responsibility of educating the 
Indian people along with the British People. The company 
started a network of schools and colleges throughout its 
territory under its direct management and control. The 
educational clause of the Charter Act of 1823 is, therefore, 


. regarded to have laid the. foundation of a state system of 


education in India. - : 

The Charter Act of 1813 had only provided a lump sum 
of money to be „spent for : the promotion of educational 
activities. But it didnot indicate any specific or general 
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outline of programme and policy of education. Asa result, 
no general policy was followed in spreading education through 
these schools and colleges. Till 1835, the Governmental 
system of education was organised in different States 
according to the local circumstances. 


Q. 5. What role did the Christian Missionaries play for 
the development of modern education in India 2 f 


Ans. The Christian Missionaries may be treated as 
pioneers in the field of education in modern India. They... 
are believed to have arrived in India before the East Indias ~ 
Company and started their initial campaign of propagating 
-Christianity among the native Indians, Later, more of them 
came to India to took after the spiritual welfare of the officers 
of the East India Company. The activities ‘of these Missio- 
neries, in fact, took a wider form when the Company 
expressed its desire to spread Christianity among the Indians. 
They were also directed to open schools in the factories and 
garrisons to educate the children of the servants of the 
Company. . 


With tbis little encouragement, the Missionaries launched 
a systematic programme of education. It should be mentio- 
ned and remembered that at that time, in the early part of 
the 17th century neither the administration nor the people 
themselves were much interested in education. So, the initial 
Programme of the Missionaries was chalked out with the- 
specific aim of propagating Christianity among the Indians 
and bringing the natives ‘from darkness to light’. With this 
end in view, they learnt local languages, and translated the 
Bible. For this, a little education was essential. So, they 
started schools for the Indians and begun to impart primary 
education. They settled in the interior parts of rural areas 
and became regular teachers. Their educational programme - 
was obviously based on religion and philanthrophy and was 
limited to primary education. As the villagers were extre- 
mely indigent, they had often to arrange free lodging and 
Supply of books and slates to the students, and the education 
itself was essentially free. 
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} Q. 6. What were the chief features of missionary education 
in- India ? 


Ans. The chief features of the Missionary education in 
India were as follows : 

(i) Vernacular was used as the medium of instruction. 

(ii) Religious instruction was compulsory, 

(iii) There were fixed hours of schooling. 


$ (iv) A wide curriculum was followed. ; 
DP P Separate classes under separate teachers were held 
an 3 - 


(vi) Education was primary and free. 


It is interesting to note that although the religion was the 
chief objective of the missionaries, their relentless work for 
spreading religion developed a concrete from a primary edu- 
cation as an appendix to their main programme. Asa matter 
of fact, the work of these missionaries may be taken as having 
initially contributed to the development of the present edu- 
cational system in India. The activities of these missionaries 
did not spread through out India, but were continued mainly 
to Bengal, Bombay and Madras Presidencies and, to some 
extent, to Assam as well. 

Q. 7. Discuss the activities of missionaries towards promo- 
stion of modern Indian education in the Presidencies of Bengal, 
‘Bombay and Madras, 


Ans. The works done by the missionaries towards deve- 
lopment of modern Indian Education in the Presidencies of 
Bengal, Bombay and Madras can be discussed as follows ¢ 


Bengal: After the East India Company had become -the 
. virtual rulers of the country, they extended a liberal patro- 
nage to the spread of education in Bengal Presidency. The 
Calcutta Free School Society was: established in 1789 for 
educating the children of the Europeans in Calcutta. Still 
later, at the end of the 18th century three missionaries from - 
England, Carey, Marshman and. Ward settled at Serampore 
and started an effective and excellent educational work. 
They formed a good combination. William Carey was a 
propagandist, while Marshman and Ward were a school _ 


æ 
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teacher and a printer respectively; They set upa printing 
press at Serampore and published a number of books for 
school children. They were known as the ‘Serampore Trio’ 
and made excellent work on education and social welfare in 
and around Serampore, They also started several schools in 
Serampore and near Calcutta. 


David Hare’s name occupies a prominent position in the 
history of education in Bengal. He established two schools 
in Calcutta, one vernacular and the other English. The 


Church Missionary Society opened several schools at Burdwan. 


- and in its vicinity. To meet the dearth of school books, the 
Calcutta’ School Book Society was opened in 1817. 


The educational activities of the missionaries thus gained 
momentum in and around Calcutta, Serampore and Burdwan 
in the Bengal Presidency. z 


Bombay: The earliest educational enterprise in Bombay 
Presidency was carried on by the Portuguese Missionaries. 
They started many schools and colleges in Bombay. Among 
them, mention may be made to Jesuits College, St. Anne’s 


College at Bandra and another Cellege at Monpacher. 


After the expulsion of the Portugese by the Marathas in 
1739, much of the educational work was carried on by the 
Indian Christians. A school was opened for the education of 
poor protestant children, by Rev. Richard Cobbe. Subse- 


quently, a number of different missionary - organisations i 


contributed much to the spread of education in Bombay. 
substantial progress in the primary education in Bombay was 
achieved by the organisations which had come from different 
parts of Europe and America. Of them mention may be 
made of the London Missionary Society, the Scottis 
ares Society, the American Missionary Society and the 
iss i i 1 
ENN eee Society. They worked during the pet 


Madras: The educa 


y dife ies of schools, 
_ ent missionary societies. Two Danish Missionaries, 


Y 
< 
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Tiegeubalg and Plusschan, started a missionary centre at 
‘Tranguebar as a pioneer enterprise. They started a printing 
press and published books. in Tamil Script. In 168), they 
had founded the society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge (S.P.C K ) with the collaboration of which they 
wanted to work. The S.P.C.K. under the patronage of the 
Government of Madras and with the permission of the East 
India Company’s Court of Director, started several schools in 
Madras Presidency. Later, the Danish missionaries also 
- opened two charity schools. In 1727, a German missionary 
founded a church and two schools here. 


Society from the propagation of Gospel was another 
society which worked in collaboration with the S. P. C. K. 
The Christian missionary, Frederick Schwarty, made a 
notable contribution to the spread of education by ‘opening 
many schools in Madras, Cuddalore and Trichinopally under 
the society. 


Lady Campbell, the wife of the then Governor of Madras 
came forward to start the Female Orphan Assylum in 1736 
by raising funds. Subsequently a Male Orphan Assylum was — 
also started. Dr. Andrew Bell was its first Superintendent. 
It is interesting to remember his valuable contribution to the 
“monitorial system’ in schools, Due to financial stringency 
he engaged the senior students in teaching the junior ones 
This reduced the cost of management effectively. This 
monitorial system was also advocated in England and was 
eulogized and accepted in the elementary, educational pro- 

- gramme there. 


In 1805 the London Missionary Society started opening a 
number of schools in various parts of Madras Presidency. It 
is worth mentioning that the work of the missionaries in 
Madras was assisted by the finance and patronage of the 
Government. It paved the way, to a new system of educa- 
tion in South India, the effect of which can be well surmised 
from the present state of education in the different States of 
South India. > 


Q, 8. What was the role of the Christian Missionaries in 
' the promotion of education in Assam ? i 
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Or, 


Give a critical estimate of the contribation of Christian 
Missions to education in Assam. 


Aus. The missionaries in Assam arrived much later than 
the other parts of Indta such as Bengal, Bombay and Madras 
presidencies. Assam came under the Fast India Company s 
tule in 1826. So, she had much less opportunity of receiving 
fissionary education than the other states. Sull the missio- 
naries made a noble contribution in the field of education in 
Assam, Dr: H. K: Borpujari made an unreserved eulogy of 
the activities of the Christian missionaries towards promotion 
of education in Assam in his work, “Assam in the days of the ~ 
Company”. He says, the Christian missionaries “espoused 
the cayse of the vernacular of the people and made invalua- 
ble contribution to the Assamese language and literature.” 


The first missionary enterprise in Assam was the setting 
up of a branch of Serampore Missionary in Gauhati in 1829. 
The famous Serampore Trio—W lliam Carey, Marshman and 
Ward—had earlier translated and published the Bible into 
Assamese with the help of a local scholar, Atmaram Sharam. 
They also published an Anglo-Assamese dictionary. In 1845, 
the first Baptist Church sent a mission led by Oliver Carter 
and Nathan Brown, They brought a Printing press to Sadya. 
They started a number of schools in and around >ibsagar. 
he American Baptist Mission, Foreign Society Mission 
opened 14 schools. The American missionaries also opened 
Centres at Guwahati, Shillong, Sibsagar, Nowgong and other 
places, At Nowgong an orphanage and a hospital were also 
started. They moved to. the tural areas, taught Assamese, 
wrote books and disseminated knowledge among. the rural 
people, ‘ 
Several Welsh missionaries worked in the hil areas and 
i, P many schools in the Khasi Jayantia Hills, the Garo 
an J 


Darrang-and Nowgong districts, pony o 


Another Missionary Rey. Dr, Brouson worked among the 
agas. He not only taught the three Rs, but also taught the 


apes boys the technique of manufacturing tea and salt.. 
| 


is 


Ki 
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Besides opening elementary schools and spreading religion, 

the missionaries also established some high schools in order to 
impart higher education to the children. 

. . . . ETRE 

The missionaries also published the first Assamese 

monthly “The Arunodaya”. It “inspired the younger genera- 


- tion and paved the way to an intellectual awakening among 
~ the Assamese”, 


It can thus be seen that the missionaries laid a very strong 
and wide-spread foundation for education in Assam by 
covering the entire State and its hill areas by a network of 
schools. It is worth noting in this connection that East 
India Company had earlier encouraged the ‘missionaries in 
theirt work.: But from the later part of the 18th century, the 
company adopted the policy of relisious non-interference and 
thereby its attitude towards the missionaries became indiffe- 
rent. Ultimately, however, the Charter Act of 1813 
included an educational clause which helped the missionaries 
much to further their educational campaign. 


Q. 9. Summarise the educational achievement of the — 
missionaries in Assam after Dr. H. K. Borpojari. 


Ans. Dr. H. K. Borpujari sincerely eulogized the notable 
contribution made by the missionaries in the field of educa- 
tion in Assam in his work, -“Assam ,in the days of the 
Company”. According to him, they “espoused the cause of 
the vernacular of the people and made invaluable contribu- 
tions to the Assamese language and literature”. 


“They taught the Bible in their schools, but espoused the 
cause of the vernacular of the people and made invaluable 
contributions to the Assamese language and literature. Brown 
Brouson and Farwell, the trio, laid the foundation of the 
Christian Assamese literature. Brouson’s monumental work 
is an Assamese-English dictionary, the earliest of its kind till 
1900. Brown translated the New testament into Assamese, 
wrote a grammar of the Assamese language and collected a 


` fairly good number of Assamese Manuscripts. Nidhi Levi is 


credited with a historical work, a number of story books and 
the translation of the Indian Penal Code into Assamese. To 
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crown all, the missionaries published in January, 18 16, the 
Arunodaya, the first Assamese monthly devoted to religion, 
science and general intelligence. Disseminating western 
thought and learning “the Arunodaya”, inspired the younger 
generation and paved the way for an intellectual awakening”. 

-Q. 10,- Present a brief Survey ofthe educational policies 
and activities of the East India Company in India prior to 
1835, 


Or 


Discuss the educational policy of the East India Company 
- during the time of Warren Hastings. 

Ans. The East India Company came to India from England 
in16¢0 A. D. Atthe very beginning they were traders, 
but ultimately, after the fall of Sirajuddoula, the Nawab 
of Bengal, they became the virtual rulers of the country. 
Not that they were very much interested in educating the 
Indians. but in order to maintain their administration they 
were normally required to meet two problems.. First, they 
were to build up a clerk community from the local people to 
run the minor works, therety reducing the heavy expenses in 
bringing assistants from England. Secondly, they were to 
arrange education for the children of their officers. These 
two factors necessitated a general programme of education. 
But as the company was not directly interested in the matter 
of education, it being not an affair of the Government, the 
programme was left to the missionaries. They, howevet 
gave active encouragement to the latter. As first step, 1 
1677 Ralph Ord, an English school teacher, was coger to 
Madras for teaching the officers’ children. Later, many 
schools were opened for this purpose and children of the 


influential Indian families i hese 
ee d were. also admitted to t 


I . 
ae ae sader the renewed Charter of the Company, 1t 


‘As Open schools in the factories and garrisons. 
a en Sa pe ee eee din: the principal Dyn 
Since then a ae l0 encouraged by giving liberal grant 
throughout th ystem of ‘charity schools’ was maintaine 
R à e territory of the Company. These were 
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started by grants from the Company and by donations from 
others. Funds were raised for erection of buildings for these 
schools and their occasional repairs were undertaken by the 
Company. The Company intended to maintain the tradition 
of the Mughal and Hindu rulers of giving patronage and’ 
marks of honour to the educational institutions. : 


An important step was advanced by “Warren Hastings, 
the first Governor-General, by establishing the Calcutta 
Madrassah in 1781. Ten years later, Jonathon Dundan, Resi- 
dent of Benaras, started the Benaras Sanskrit College. These 
institutions, in fact, trained the assistants to the judges in the 
Hindu and Muslim laws, so that they could be of help to the 
judges in the interpretations of those laws. These also kept 
the elite of the society satisfied. Thus the main educational 
activities of the Company till 1913 comprised of the running 
of the Calcutta Madrassah and the Benaras Sanskrit College, 
the establishment of schools for the children of the Company’s 
staff and officers to give grants to private schools. 


It is important to note here that from the middle of the 
18th century, the East India Company adopted a policy of - 
“religious neutrality”. Asa result, they gradually curtailed 
their benevolence to the missionaries in their religious-cum- 
educational programme. Ultimately, from 17-3 the missio- 
naties were not permitted to work at all, till 1813, when the 
Charter Act was promulgated The Charter Act of 1813 
provided for and demanded an official enterprise in education, 
Under this Act, a sum of rupees one lakh was set apart 
annually, “for revival and improvement of literature and the 
encouragement of the learned natives of India and the intro- 
duction and promotion of a knowledge in science among the 
inhabitants of the British territories in India” From then on, 


` the Company had to shoulder the direct responsibility -of 


educating the Indian people along with the British people, 


` The Company started a net-work of schools and colleges- 


throughout its territory under its direct management and 
control. The educational clause of the Charter Act of 1813 
is, therefore, regarded to have laid the foundation of a State 
System of Education in India. 


my 
i 
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The Charter Act of 1813 has only provided a lump sum 
of money to be spent for the promotion of educational 
activities, But it did not indicate any specific or general 
outline of programme and policy of education. Asa result, 
no general policy was followed in spreading education 
through these schools and colleges. Various controversies 
arose on the aims and object medium and subject of instruc- 
tions, agencies and method. This system continued till the 
forwarding of a Minute by Lord Macaulay, thethen Law 
Member, in 1835. Till 1335, the Governmental system of 
education was organised in different States according to the 
local circumstances. Presidencywise activities are discussed 
below. 


Madras: The education of the Indians in Madras 
Presidency made little progress even after the Charter Act of 
1813. The main reasons of this set-back were the lack of 
interest of the Government and indignance of the local 
people. This was revealed in the report of an enquiry made 
by Thomas Munro in 1822. He submitted a scheme to the 

Company which proposed to give. suitable grants to the 
Madras School Society to enable them to open one Hindu 
and one Muslim School and to publish the required books. 
. The scheme cost Rs. 50,/000-per annum and was accepted by 
the Court of Directors in 1828. But the scheme could | not 
be ultimately operated to the desired extent; as the Court of 
Directors emphasised more on the English education than on 
_ spreading mass education. Even under these circumstances, 
70 Teshildary Schools were opened. 


Bengal: The educational activities of the East India 
_ ~ompany was given a special importance in Bengal. [n 1823 
- a General Committee of Public Instruction was appointed for 


Calcutta Madrassah and the Benaras 
tiental scholars were engaged, books on 
were published, and English books were 
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translated into Arabic and Sanskrit. Three Oriental Colleges 
were established in Calcutta, Delhi and Agra. R 

But the programme of-the Committee received a stern 
opposition from Raja Rammohan Roy. He was against the 
promotion of only oriental languages and demanded inclusion 
of Mathematics, Natural Science, Anatomy, Chemistry and 
other useful sciences. He further recommended that the 
educational grant could be profitably utilised by employing 
local talents in western sciences and by establishing a science 
college with books, instruments and apparatus. The move- 
ment of Raja Rammohan gained momentum by a strong 
support from the general public, because English education 
was considered a passport for Company’s services. The 
Committee had to yield to the public. opinion and opened 
English classes in Calcutta Madrassah and Sanskrit College. 
The Court of Directors realised the importance of general 
English Education but they did not want to abandon the 
oriental language totally. As a result, the famous contros 
versy between the Anglicists and the C lassicists persisted in 
the Committee till Macaulay’s Minute was accepted by Lord 
Bentinck in 1835. ; 


Bombay.: The Poona Sanskrit College was set up in 1821 
in order to meet the demand of the influential section of the 
people. In 1823 the Bombay Native „Education Society 
applied for grant-in-aid. They proposed to organise and 
extend native schools. But the Governor’s Council was in 
favour of giving the facilities of better education to a few 
than a little to a good many. So the proposal of the Society 
was rejected, But the Company continued to give grants-in- 
aid to the Bombay Native Education Society and also to the 
Bombay Education Society for a limited programme of ? 
activities till 1833. 

Assam: Assam had come under the rule of the East 
India Company in 1826. So, much educational development 

- could not be achieved by the Company there. David Scott 
come to Assam as the agent of the East India Company, 
Government of Bengal sanctioned the opening of several 
schools in Assam. Under this scheme David Scott tecruited 
many teachers, Each teacher would teach thirty students 
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and was given, in return, thirty Puras of land free of rent. A 
good number of schools were opened by Scott in this way 
till 1835. ; s p 

The Anglicist-Classicist Controversy The period from 
1823 to 1835 was a period of controversy. Among the 
various issues, the issue on the arms of education faced an 


acute controversy which is popularly known as the “Anglicist- _ 


Classicist coutroversy”. The Anglicists demanded spread of 
English the Classicists were in favour of education on orien- 
tal languages. As to the agency, one group fayoured the 
employment of the missionaries and another group thought it 
wise to encourage the Indians themselves in opening educa- 
tional institutions. A tbird group again was in favour of the 
Company’s’ direct undertaking and management. In the 
method of education also, controversy persisted. One school 
of thought recommended education of the upper classes of 
people, by which process education would -naturally ‘filter 
down’ to the masses.. This was called the famous Downward 
Filtration Theory. This was opposed by the other school 
who was in favour of a direct treatmemt of the mass. 
Regarding, medium too there were controversial views 


Oriental classic language, modern Indian languages and 


English were favoured by different groups. 
These controversies were ultimately resolved after 1835 


when Lord Bentinck accepted Macaulay’s Minute and formed 
a new policy on Indian Education. 


Q. 11. What were the main features of controversy between 
the Anglicists and Orientalists? How was this controversy 
resolved ? : 

Or, What exactly was the bone of contention in the Angli- 
cists-Classicists controversy ? What are your views in the 
matter ? 

Ans. For an appraisal of the famous Anoglicist-Classicist 
controversy, it is necessary to refer to the Charter Act of 
1813 of the East Ifdia “Company. Under the Acta sum of 
“rupees one lakh was provided by the Company for the promo- 
tion of educational activities. It is important to refer to the 
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exact terms of the provision in order to understand the bond 
of contention precisely. It provided that “A sum of not less 
than one lakh of rupees in each year shall be set apart and 
applied to the revival and improvement of literature and the 
encouragement of the learned natives of India and-for the 
introduction and promotion of a knowledge of the sciences 
among the inhabitants of the British territories in India”. 


The Governor-General in Council started spending this. 
amount in the educational programme. But the Act did not 
go beyond setting apart a lump sum of money and indicating 
in very general terms purpose of utilising the same. It did 
not indicate any specific outline of programme nor did it 
suggest in clear terms the details of implementing the 
educational programme. As an inevitable result, wide 
controversy arose on the issues of aiin, agency, method and’ 
medium, The controversies are briefly discussed below :— 


(a). Aim: There were- three views on the aim of 
education to be followed. The first view was in favour of 
spreading English education together with the western science 
and culture. The second view stressed the need of spreading 
oriental languages and culture. The-third view was in favour 
of giving general education to the Indians to make them 
Suitable for government jobs.- 


(b) Agency: Asto the agency, one group favoured the 
employment of missionaries, while a second group thought it 
wise to encourage the Indians themselves in organising educa- 
tional institutions. A third group, again, was in favour of 
the Company’s direct undertaking and management of the 
entire educational programme, i 

(c) Method: Controversy persisted in the method of 
education as well. One school of thought recommended 
education of the upper classes of people only, by, which 
process education would naturally filter down to the mass, 
This would also obviate the need of spending money for 
educating the mass directly. ; This is known as =the famous 
“Theory of Downward Filtration,” This was strongly opposed 
by tbe other school which was in fovour of a direct treat- 
tment -of the mass, 
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(d) Medium: As regards medium of instruction there 
controversial views. One group favoured oriental classics 
like Sanskrit and Arabic, the secondgroup stressed ona 
modern Indizn language and the third group, English. 


In 1823, the Governor-General in Council formed a 
General Committee of Publication. Management of all 
Government schools and one lakh of rupees set apart, were 
placed at the disposal of this Committee. The Committee 
` consisted of ten European members with Lord Macaulay as 
President. Possibly one of the intentions of setting up this 
Committee was to resolve the various controversies and 
problems. But, instead of being resolved, the controversy 
centred round the object of education, and intensified. At 
first, the Committee spent the grant mainly towards the 
spreading of classical education. But soon public opinion 
grew in favour of English education. The contribution of 
Raja Rammohan Roy of. Bengal in this direction is also sige 
nificant. Very soon, the Committee itself divided into two 
distinct groups-one in favour of English education and the 
other in favour of oriental education. This dispute gave rise 
to the famous Anglicist-Classicist Controversy. 


This controversy persisted for twelve years within and 
outside the Committee of Public Instruction. The, orienta- 
lists argued that ‘revival and improvement of literature’ 
mainly referred to the classical literatures of the Hindus and 
Muslims prevailing in India. They further viewed that the 
term “learned natives” hada distinct significance. They 
must be persons well-versed in the culture of the East, 
Another point which was in favour of the group was that the 
Act provided for the “promotion of a knowledge of the 
sciences among the inhabitants of the British Territories in 
India.” They argued that the Indians had a prejudice 
against European knowledge. So _they should be taught 
sciences through the media of Sanskrit and Arabic. 


The second group, viz, the Anglicists appeared to be more 
realistic, They viewed that the Company’s cause and 
purpose would be better served by educating the upper 
classes of Indians in western education. They, accordingly, 


g a 
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be those Indian elites who were well versed in oriental 
literature and culture. The views of the Ansglicists, however, 
appeared to be more realistic and natural because English 
was the language of the rulers and it was more convenient 
for them to take up the educational program ne in there own 
way. 5 


It is interesting to note that the two opponent parties in È 
the Committee numbered exactly equal, ie, five in each 
group. Thus no final decision could be taken even by vote. 
Ultimately, therefore, this controversy appeared to be 
irreconcilable. 


It was at this mon-2nt that Lord Macaulay was appointed 
the Law Member of the Governor-General’s Executive 
Council. The paper containing the argument of the 
Classicists group was placed before him and he, in his capa- 
city as Law Member, wrote a Minute on the 2nd February, 
1835, in which he rebutted the arguments of the Classicists 
ably and gave an unreserved support to the Western Educa- 
tion. His recommendations were accepted by Lord Bentinck, 
the Governor-General. A new policy was laid down on 
Education in India, and the long standing controversy was 
thus resolved. 


Q. 12. “The British administration in India has failed to 
create a national system of education for the country’ —Do 
you agree? Give reasons for your answer. s : 


Ans. The question of failure of the British administration 
in India had been, in the past, a controversial issue. Official- 
historian claimed credit in favour of the British by citing the 
education! reforms made at different times starting from Lord 
Curzon’s overall reforms.’ But the nationalists never agreed 
and they held an extremely opposite view that the British 
administration had ruined India culturally and spiritually by 
their incongruous educational plans. This dispute is, how- 
ever, an issue of the past. It is now an admitted fact that 
the British educational plans were anything but national. 
The present educationists have striven now to ascertain the 
reasons of the failure, so that further mistake could be ayoi- 
ded. A survey of the history of education during the British 
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È . eae . 
Eod reveals that the failure of the British to create national 
system of education was chiefly due to the following reasons ? 


1. India—not treated as a nation: The British came to 
India as rulers. India was regarded as their colony. They 
could hardly visualise Indians as an independent 

nation. They looked upon India asa land wh 


ere they only 
extended their empite, The missionaries who came to India 


and took up certain educational programmes, treated India 


-saw the land as a field of business and a source of profit. The 
| Wood’s Despatch of 1854 considered India as the source of 
_ Taw materials or a market for the finished products of British 
industry. Lord Curzon regarded the people of India as 
“primitive peasantry content to raise their crops and rear the 
| cattle and to leave all other things to the superior.” He 
| considered India an eternal field for the civilising influence of 
the British administrators, Thus the British could never 
visualise India as a sovereign nation and they were always 
uided by their imperialistic outlook. Under such an 


perialistic philosophy, there was no scope of developing a 
ational system of education. 


_ 2. Discordance between East and West— 
_ Pottant reason of failure was that the British 
_ proper harmony between 
ey wanted to lay upon India, an incongruous ideal of the 
Bast: er 

idmiration for t 
b, 


The sccond im- 


ipremacy in formula 
Breat repugnance to ey 
am belief that “East is East and West is West , and 
bie erie shall meet.” 

Px oble, Indian cul i ; ave 

ot thar ake ulture and Indian philosophy had gr: 

i aa suitably harmonised with the ini 
reir, 5 he s illi ok ofthe. 
dministrators ka ie upercillious outlo 


as a recruiting ground for Christianity. East India Company” 


a constant discontent of the 
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| nationalist Indians. Instead of being receptive, they became 

hostile to the Western ideals and culture. Thus it is seen 

that never the British authorities made any attempt for a 

synthesis of the East and West. Instead, their action created 

an increasing ascerbity between the two nations. This created 

-an undesirable atmosphere, where no good educational 
programme could succeed. 


3. Absence of a proper aim of education—*Another very 
important reason for the failure is the inadequacy of aim in 
the educational plan formulated from time to time. Tracing 
~ the history, it can at once be seen that in all the educational 
reforms, attempts were made to make certain piecemeal 
changes will certain specific objectives. For example, Warren 
Hastings desired the political conciliation of those classes of 
people whom the British administration had deprived of 
political influence. The Chartered Act of 1813 sought fora 
revival of the ‘oriental literature’ and the encouragement of 
the ‘learned natives’. The Despatch of 1854 intended a 
diffusion of the improved arts, science, philosophy and 
literature of Europe”. Indian Education Commission of 1882 
spoke nothing on the objective at all. Curzon wanted to 
remove ‘the inherent defects of the Indian intellect.’ The 
resolution of 1913 stated “the formation of character’ as the 
objective. Thus, it is seen that the cbjective of education has 
_all along been utilitarian. At first, the main objective was to 
“Xreatable assistants in their administration and this objec- 
tive was more or less in view all through. Macaulay was 
first to strike a different note by intending to train Indians for 
self-government. But the officials in general were afraid that 
the people might demand ‘Swaraj’ if they were allowed to 
develop such an education. As such they continued to ring 
the old tune and made their best to avert such a demand by 
all means. f 


All these aims may have certain value of their own, but 
none of them alone, or taken together, can form an aim 
worthy of a national system of education. It is an admitted 
fact that a true educational system seeks to provide an 
“abundant life.” Unless this is realised no amount of reform 
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will lead to success. This vital realisation was wanting in the 
educational ‘schemes formulated by the British from time to 
time. 

4. Adoption of wrong method: The harm done in the 
absence of adequate aims in education, was further aggravated 
by the adoption of certain wrong methods. First, the 
indigenous method and the indigenous institute were utterly 
neglected. Secondly, there was too much independence on 
English models. English ideals were imposed, which resulted, 
ina cheap imitation of the schemes taken up in Englandatz 
The glaring difference of India from England, socially 
economically and geographically was neglected. Thei mposi- 
tion of an incongruous English model on the Indian tradition 
and culture gave rise toa peculiar show of an Anglo-Indian 
outlook by a section of Indians. The British administrators 
took it for granted that the western model would serve as a 
panaeca to all the evils of the backward natives. But they 
failed to realise that the model for an industrially developed 
country can never be suitable for an agricultural country. 
Thirdly, the Downward Filtration Theory adopted, was wrong 
in as much as it suspended for the time being, the spread of 
mass-education, which was so very important for a country 
backward in education. Fourthly, the adoption of English 
as the medium of instruction was also another blunder. The 
administrators did it with the hope that English woul 
continue to be the national language. They could no 
visualise the future of India as a nation and so failed to look 
at matters from Indian point of view. This has resulted 1n a 
neglect of modern Indian languages, and a consequent hosti- 
lity of the nationalist Indians. Rawlinson bas aptly remarke 
that, “the failure of British rule in India, in so far as it is a 
failure, is due to a sheer want of imagination”. 

5, Neglect of the socio-economic development: Educa- 
tional programmes cannot be dealt with in a watertigot 
“compartment, without having regard to the social an 
- economic development of the country. The British administra- 

-tions did it. They were completely indifferent to the socia 
development of the country. Their doctrine of ‘religious 
neutrality’ ultimately kept them silent on the matter of socia! 
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reforms too. Asa result, the social evils like, ‘antouchability’ 
‘child marriage’ etc. have extended deep root in the society 
and remarkably hindered the educational advancement. The 
attitude of the British officials in this respect cannot be 
blamed, as they did not want to stir the hornet’s nest. 
Secondly, a true educational programme should envisage a 
harmonious union of the various religions of the country. 
But this social unity was carefully averted by the British 
rulers. The reason is evident. Such a social solidarity would 
> lead to the growth of a national consciousness and toa 
A “demand for political freedom. So instead of making an 
attempt to secure a social and communal harmony, the rulers 
continued to administer the ‘divide and tule’ policy tactfully. 
As a result, the policy of separate educational programmes 
for the Hindus and the Muslims—the two big communities 
continued to be followed. ‘Thirdly, the British rulers paid 
little attention to the economic development of the country. 
Many of the plans and recommendations made during the 
period failed for want of adequate finance. The British rule 
for 150 years had undoubtedly increased the poverty of India. 
Under such an economic background no sound educational 
policy could be successful. Here also the reason is not far 
to seek. The British looked upon India as an everlasting 
source of revenue. They, therefore, could not afford to 
divert a major part of it towards education. That is why 
_. they did not look to the social and economic development of 
the country, without which a true national system of 
education was not possible. 


6. Want of necessary personnel: Sri Gopal Krishna 
Gokhale remarked that the Indian Education Department ` 
practised a “narrow, bigotted and inefficient rule of experts”. 

This may seem exaggeration to some: But in fact the Educa- : 
tion Department, during the British regime, utterly Jacked in aa 


of education. It was, however, a stupendous task. In tha 
case a large number of educational experts of the first r: 
were required to be sent to India for their life-long sery 
But even if that was not possible, the number of first rate 
ioni is very small. The missionaries, however, s 
cationists was V x mal. wb UIBR pares, 3 ga 
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few leading educationists like Duff and Wilson. But the 
purpose of the missionaries themselves being primarily the 
~ spreading of Christianity, they played only a subsidiary role 
in Indian education. There were other leading personalities 
like Sir Sadler. But their proportion was so little as com- 
pared to the stream of officials coming from England that it 
was not possible to exert any influence on the set pattern of 
administration, or reforms made by the majority of officials, 
One of the reasons of lack of efficient personnel has been 
mentioned by Alexander Grant. He remarked that the» 
conditions of service in the Education Department were not 
- attractive to good officers. This is, however, a bare fact. 
— Even with the creation of Indian Educational Service, the- 
Service conditions were far less attractive in comparison with 
those of the I.C.S., Judiciary and,the Engineers. Secondly, 
education was never given the priority it deserved. The 
officers of the Education Department also did not receive the 
desired co-operation from the Administrative Department of 
‘the Government. They had to struggle hard against the 
stern indifference of the Finance Department. Had a closer, 
co-operation and sympathy come from two sister departments 
the position could have improved. ` 


The causes of failure of the British administration in 
developing a national system of education have been adequa- 
- tely disc d. In fine, it can be said that the chief reason is 
the absence of any intention or zeal on the part of the British 
tulers to organise such a system. They came for a short stay, 
and wanted; complete and profitable utilisation of India’s 
justify their administration they took up 
ce; nal schemes, which were chiefly circumstan- 
_ tial—lacking in “expensiveness and depth. No long range 
plan was thought of by the successive Governor-Generals 
Vao came in and went away aftera scheduled number of 
7  Withouta long range plan it was impossible to deve- 
_ Opa national system of education, The brief and piecemeal 
Plans and reforms. had ultimately an adverse effect on thé 
Progress of education in the country, 


i 
_ Certain educatio 
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Q. 13. Give a critical account of achievements in the fleld 
of education during the British period. 


Ans. It isan admitted fact that the British administra- 
tion failed to evolve a national system of education in India. 
But there were certain achievements which cannot be denied. 
The important achievements in the educational field he 
the British period are discussed below : 


1. The British stressed on the use of English as the 
medium of instruction. As such, the modern Indian languages 
were neglected. But at the same time the missionaries and 
officials did a lot improve the Indian languages. It may 
should paradoxical. But it isa fact that the missionaries 
studied the local languages, wrote grammars and other books 
on them. It cannot be denied that the first books in certain 
Indian languages were published by them. For example, the 
name of William Carey will ever be associated with the 
history of literature of Bengal. The name of Sir George 
Grearson on the Linguistic Survey of India cannot but be 
acknowledged with gratitude. It was the British people who 
first studied the language of the ab-originals in details, 
Although they made a halt in their attempts to improve the 
Indian languages, it cannot be denied that the initial enter- 
prise come from the Europeans. 

2, The introduction of English language in India had a to f 
beneficial effect. It brought home to the Indians the essence 
of industrial and scientific developments of the West, and 
their political and cultural aspects. This was perhaps requi- 
red, for India at that period to reach a decadent stage in 
respect of her ancient science and culture. The introdu 

tion of the Western culture has thus resulted in a revival of 
the Indian culture in a new form. It thus prepared a 
ground of a Renaissance in Indian life so to say. 

3. It cannot also be denied that a scientific and critical 
study of the oriental languages and of the ancient art and 
literature was possible due to the efforts of the European 
scholars. It is true that the indigenous ‘Tols’ and ‘Pathsalas’ 
provided such studies. Butit cannot be denied that the 
system of study of the ancient literature in the Sanskrit 
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s 
College or in the Universities, is much critical and scientific. 
j 4, Inthe field of ancient art and architecture as well, f 
the contribution of the Europeans cannot be disregarded. ` 
With the termination of the Mughal rule, the Indian archite- f 
-cture, which bad reached a high degree of perfection, was | 
going to turn into a symbol of decadent civilisation. But it i 
was throuch the effort. of Lord Curzon tbat the ancient 
- monuments and structures were preserved till today. It was 
throught the Archaelogical Department created by the move 
of Lord Curzon that the ancient Indian paintings, sculptures >, 
and architecture were discovered and preserved. India, 
should, therefore, be grateful to the British for revival of her 
effete civilisation 

5, Indian education also owes to the British for her 
- acquaintance with the modern law and medicine and the 

media of proper education like the library, cinema, radio, the 
press, museum etc. 

| 6. The educational programmes taken up during the 

| British period passed the way to education and emancipation 

| of women which was eclipsed during the earlier period and to 
social education and social service. Western education is 
also responsible for removal of certain superstitions like, 
untouchability, ‘Satidaha’ etc. which were deep rooted in 
Indian society. 

Without going into all the details of the British achieve- 
ments it can be said that the several contributions enumera- 
ted above are adequate tc show that the British rule was not 
wholly detrimental to India. Their cultural contribution 

will remain with us for all time to come. 


Q. 14. Discuss whether the indigenous institutions conls 
faye been developed into national system of education 
India by suitable extension and improvement. 


——— ae 


pA 


ONER AT E eS 


- Aps, The contributions of Indian private enterprise g] 
the maintenance and expansion of indigenous € uean ae 
system was significant. The number of schools wat any: 
high and there was no help or any grant from., the Compito 
During the 18th and 19th centuries, the indigenou® m 
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tions, both elementary and higher, were the chief educational 
enterprise in the rural areas. Sometimes, proposals were 
made for improvement of these schools. But they were 
ultimately ignored. The despatch of 1854 recommended that 
the Government should rely mainly on the private enterprise 
for the spread of education, particularly primary, and the 
Private institutions should be given grants-in-aid. But the 
despatch of 1859 rang the opposite note and advised that for 
mass education Government should rely mainly on Govern- 
ment schools. The controversy was not resolved but the 
provinces were allowed to develop their programmes in their 
own lines. In fact, the Despatch of 1854 was not seriously 
followed. Asa result, indigenous system received freedom 
and assistance. And as such the private efforts in all the 
fields marked an appreciable growth during the period from 
1854 to 1882. The indigenous system of education could 
have been developed into a National system but the failure 
of the local bodies could not save the way. Moreover, the 
Hunter Commission, no doubt, pointed out the necessity of 
reforming the village schools with a very scanty Government 
contribution, instead of receiving the existing elementary 
schools. The potentiality of there institutions was neglected 
mainly owing to the general antipathy of*the British officers 
towards all what was ‘native’. 

; Q. 15. Why is the period between 1813 and 1833 impor- 

“tant for Missionary educational enterprise in India ? 


Ans. Following the policy of religious neutrality the 
Company gradually curtailed their benevolence to missio- 
naries in their religious-cum-educational programme. The 
missionaries were not permitted to work at all till 1813 when 
the Charter Act was promulgated. From then on the 
missionaries began their educational activities till 1835 when 
a new policy on Indian education after Macaulay’s Minute 


was adopted. The missionaries formed church Minssionary 
Society and opened several schools in Bengal. In Bombay, 
the missionaries from Europe and America worked from 
1814. Jn Madras the activities of the missioraries reached 
; . the highest degree. In 1829 a branch of Serampore Missio- 
= nary was set up at Gauhati. The missionaries also published 
4 
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the first Assamese montbly. ‘The Arunodaya’ which inspired 
the young generation. Thus, the period is greatly significant | 
for missionaries activities in the field of education. 
Q. 16. What do you mean by indigenous elementary | 
schools in India ? é 
Ans. Indigenous elementary schools are those schools in 
which the instruction in the elements of knowledge was 
communicated. These were originated and supported by the 
natives themselves These schools had no building of their. 
own nor did they recommend any text-book for the pupils.*« 
The classes were held in the house of the teacher under a 
tree. The students used to bring slates and pencils with them. 
The number of pupils varied from 5 to 15. The indegenous 
elementary schools were the main agencies of education prior 
tg 1882 and instructions in these schools were limited to three 
s 
‘Q 17. Discuss what messures were adopted by the General 
Committee of Public Instruction of 1823 for the improvement of ° 
Sanskrit and Arabic literature in India, À 


Ans. In 1823, the Governor-General in Council formed 
~ a General Committee of Public Instruction. Management 0 
all Government schools was placed at the hands of this 
Committee. One lakh of rupees was also placed at the 
disposal of this Committee. The Committee spent the grants ~~ 
_mainly towards the spreading of classical education. But.) 
soon public opinion grew in favour of English education. The 
contribution of Raja Ram Mohan Roy of Bengal in this direc- 
‘tion is also significant. Before jong, the Committee itself was 
divided into two distinct groups—one in favour of Englis! 
education and the other in favour of oriental education. This 
dispute gave rise to the famous Anglicist-classicist controversy: 
The controversy persisted for twelve years within and out- 
side the committee of Public Instruction. The orientalists 
argued that revival and improvement of literature mainly 
_ referred to the classical literatures of the Hindus and Muslims 
= prevailing in India. They further viewed that the term 
» ‘learned natives’ had a distinct significance. They must Þe 
persons well-versed in culture of the East. Further, they j 
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argued that the Indians had prejudice against European- 
knowledge. So, they must be taught through the media of 
Sanskrit and Arabic. The Committee opened Madrassa and 
Sanskrit College in Calcutta. They also opened Benaras 
Sanskrit College and organised Oriental schools. Books on 
Arabic and Sanskrit were published. English books ‘were 
translated into Arabric and Sanskrit. Three Oriental 
Colleges were established in Calcutta, Delhi and Agra. 

Q. 18. Discuss the controversy regarding the medium of- 
instruction in India during the eerly British Administra- 
tion. 

Ans. There were controversial views as tegards medium 
of instruction. One group favoured Oriental classics like Sans- 
krit and Arabic while the second group stressed on a modern 
Indian language and third group rose in favour of English. 

In 1823, the Government-General in council formed a 
General Committee of Public Instruction. Management of 
all Government schools and a sum of rupess one lakh were 
placed at the disposal of the committee. The committee spent 
the grant mainly towards the promotion of classical education 
But soon public opinion grew in favour of English education. 
Very soon, the Committee itself was divided into distinct. ; 
groups—one in favour of English education and the other in 
favour of oriental education. This dispute gave rise to the 
famous Anglicist-Classicist controversy. This controversy 
persisted for 12 years within and outside the Committee of 
Public Instruction. The orientalists argued that ‘revival and 
improvement of literature’ mainly referred to the classical 
literatures of the Hindus and the Muslims prevailing in India. 
Another point which was in favour of the group was that 
the Act provided- for the ‘promotion of a knowledge of the 
Sciences among the inhabitants of the British territories in 
India’, They argued that they should be taught sciences 
through the Media of Sanskrit and Arabic. The Anglicists 
appeared to be more realistic. They viewed that the © 

Ompany’s cause and purpose would be better. served by 
educating the upper classes of Indian people in western 
education They strongly supported western education 
through the medium of English. : 
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Q. 19. Discuss about the indigenous system of education 
fin India during the rale of East India Company. 


Ans. The indigenous elementary schools were the main 
agencies prior to 1882 and instructionsin this institutions 
were limited the three R’s. 


These schools had no building of their own nor did they 
recommended any textbook for the pupils. The classes were 
held in the house of the teacher or under a tree. The students 
used to bring slates and pencils with them. The number of 
pupils varied from 5 to 15. The time and hours of instruc- 
tions were adjusted to the requirement of the locality. In 
most cases girls and Harijans were excluded. The destitue 
tion (poverty) of the people under the British rule caused the 
decay in the indigenous system of education. 


Some of the persons who steered the vehicle of education 
opined that if the upper classes of the society are educated 
it will gradually spread among the lower classes. Adam 
opposed this approach. He said unless the lower classes are 
educated education would never spread. He observed that 
indigenous schools are those schools in which the institution 
in the elements of knowledge isimparted. These schools 
were originated and supported by the natives themselves in 
order to spread education among the poor masses. 


Q. 20. Describe briefly the spread of modern education in 
India by the Christian Missionaries during the later half of the 
18th century, < 

Ans. A large number of schools, orphanages and colleges 
were started by different groups of the missionaries during 

- the later half of the eighteenth century in Bengal, Bombay, 
Madras and in Assam as well. The work of the Danish 
‘Missionaries and the London Missionary Societies in Madras, 
and Bombay. the contribution of famous ‘Serampore Trio’ in 
Bengal and that of Brown, Brouson and Farwell in Assam 
shall be remembered in the history of education in India. The 
Calcutta Free School Society was established in 1789 for 
educating the children of Europeans in Calcutta. Still 
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later, at the close of the 18th century three missionaries— 4 
William Carey, Matshman and Ward known as Serampore 
Trio, started an effective and excellent educational trame- =. 
work. Lady Campbell, the wife of the then Governor of 
Madras came forward to start the Female Orphan Asylum in? yy 
1786 by raising funds. Dr. Andrew Rell was its first 
Superintendent. It is interesting to remember his valuable 
contribution of the ‘monitorial system in schools, Due to 4 
the financial stringency he engaged the senior students in 
teaching the junior ones. This effectively reduced the cost 
of management. The missionaries laid a very strong and ~ 
wide-spread foundation of education in Assam by covering ` 
the hill areas and other parts of the State with a sound 
network of schools. i 


Q. 21. What do you know about ‘monitorial system’ in 
Indian education 7 ; 

Ans. Dr. Andrew Bell introduced the ‘Monitorial 
System’ in Indian schools. Due to financial difficulties he 
engaged senior students to teach the junior ones. This 
effectively reduced the cost of management. This monitorial 
system was also advocated in England and was anlogised and E 
accepted in the elementary educational programme there. 

Q. 22. Answer the following by ticking ‘Yes’ or ‘No’, 


(a) There were no Pathsala Schools when the British 
first came to India. (Yes/No.) 


(b) There was no controversy about the medium of 
instruction in India during the British administration, 


(Yes/No) 
(c) Adam prepared the National Education; Scheme in 
India in 1935. (Yes/No.) 
_ (d) Nobody wanted Sanskrit and Arabic as media of 
Instruction during the British rule. (Yes/No) 
Ans. (a) No. 
(b) No. 
(c) No. 


(d) No. 
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- Q. 23, Fill up the blanks : 

(a) Calcutta Madrassah was established in ——. 

(b) East India Company banned Missionary work in the 
year ——- 

(c) The Charter Act of Education was passed in the 
year ——. : 
; (d) The Missionaries published ‘The Arunodaya’ 
in i : 

(e) The Assamese-English dictionary was published by 
Brouson in the year ——. 


Ans. (a) 1781; (b) 1793, (c). 1813; (d) 1846. 


‘and (e) 1900. j 
Q. 24. What should be the curriculum of Pre-primary 
education ? ‘ - 


Ans. To speak 
stood, is not practically follow 
‘education. But if we conside 
the wider sense, then it will be p c 
curriculum in the Pre-primary stage. Because there is almost 
no possibility of formulating traditional curriculum for tia 
‘students of this stage. In this stage the curriculum must be 
based on activities. So the curriculum of the Pre-primaty 
stage must be based on work education. Indian Education 
Commission (19964-66) clearly expressed that,” we can hardly 
¥ alk about a curriculum for pre-primary schools 5 it is Ore 
appropriate to think of it as a programme of actiyities, the 
ature of activities may be of different types. Because there 
are different types’ of schools for pre-primary students. If we 
‘discuss the programmes of different pre-primary schools. We 
can get an idea of the curriculum of this stage of education. 
_ Though there is difference in curriculum followed in different 
types of pre-primary school, yet there are some general 
eanne of this course of studies. These general 
ðaracteristics can help us to makea clear idea about the 


of curriculum which we generally under- 
ed in the Pre-primary stage of 
r the making of curriculum in 
ossible to prescribe the 


Generally the following activities are included in the . 
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curriculum of the pre-primary stage of education. 


(a) Physical development activities: — Different types of 
games, race, jump, dancing, musical dance, different types 
of exercise etc. are included in the curriculum of the pre- 

. primary schools. The main objects of this type of curricu- 
lum is the physical development of the children. 

(b) Activities related to health: The objects of these 
activities are to help the students to form health-habits. By 
these activities the children can perform the necessary works 
for their individual health. They became habituated to keep 
their hands, legs, noes, face etc. clean. Interest is also created 
among them to take care of their dress etc. 


(c) Activities related to environment: The children 


naturally like some activities. They love toclean the floor, 
remove the dust from the room and other such activities. 


They take them as plays. This natural tendency of the ` 


children help them to form permanent habit to keep the 
environment congenial for health. 


(d) Activities related to senses: The children can’ 


develop their senses for knowledge and senses for activities. 
This type of education help them to develop their creative 
ability. Drawing, painting, earthwork,  paper-cutting, 
collection of pictures, making of different things with block’s 
etc. are included in this type of education. 


} 


t (e) Observation of nature: The students of pre-primary 
stage should be inspired to observe the nature with keen 
interest. They should be encouraged to study plants, birds, 
beasts and different natural phenomenon. The objects of 
such activities are to create scientific outlook about the 


Nature. 


(63) Activities related to development of language: The 
-Object of these activities is not to teach reading and writing 


to the students. Its main object is to develop readiness 
‘among the students. In other words, itsaimis to develop 
‘Such conditions among the students which will him them to 


Understand easily the curriculum of the next stage of educa- 


tion. Conversation, ‘story-telling, drama etc, are the 
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principal theme of these activities. The children also learn 
the alphabets mainly through shape and sound. 

(g) . Activities related to arithmetic: The object of this 
type of activity is not to teach arithmetic. But by this 
activity the children should be taught to be conscious about 
their future life. Rote counting, selection of definite number 
of objects, comparison between different things have, there- 
fore, been included in the curriculum of the pre-primary 
stage. These activities help them to prepare for the next f 
stage of education. es 

(h) Activities related to the development of society: | 
Thise sort of activities help the children to adjust themselves 
with the social environment. The main object of this 
education is to develop in them sense of social duties and 
encourage them to live in groups. Playingin groups, to take 
tiffin in groups observation of birth-day of the students etc. 
are, therefore, included in the curriculum of the pre-primary 
education. 

Generally the above mentioned activities are included in 
the curriculum of the pre-primary education. According to 
the Indian Education Commission the curriculum of this — 
stage should never be rigrid. The curriculum of this stage | 
should be prescribed in such a way which will help them to 
be acquainted with the environment and at the same time 
satisfy their individual demands. With this object the Indian, © 
Education Commission has included the play activities? | 
physical training, manual activities, handwork and creative \ 
work, learning activities, self-sacrifice activities etc. in the l 


curriculum of the pre-primary stage. 

Q. 25. Give an account of some of the modern system of 
pre-primary education. 

Ans. In modern several systems of pre-primary education 
are prevalent all over the world. In 1944 the Sergent Report 
also admitted the importance of these system and recorded, 

“an adequate pre-primary instruction in the form of nursery 
scbools classes is an essential adjunct to any national system 
of education.” Some characteristics of the leading systems of | 
pre-primary education are given below. È 
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(a) Kindergarten system: Froebel was the founder of 


the Kindergarten system. It means the garden of the children. 
It is based on the principle of teaching children through play. 
According to Froebel the school is a garden, and the teacher 
as a gardener helps the human plants to grow to beauty and 
perfection. The object of the Kindergarten system is to give 
opportunity to the child for self-expression. It is also the 
responsibility of the teacher to acquaint himself with the 
innate tendencies of the child. The Kindergarten system 
gives joy, pleasure, freedom, peace—an atmosphere which 
fosters self-expression. Song, movement and construction 
are the essential means for the development of the natural 
activities and sense organs of the child. In this connection, 
we may also mention the importance of ‘Mother’s play and 
‘Nursery song’s, ‘Gifts’ and ‘Occupations’. Every song has 
three parts, viz., (a).a verse with accompanying music, (b) a 
motto for the guidance of mother or teacher and (a) a picture 
illustrating the song. Gifts encourage self-activity. They 
also help the development of the sense organs of the child 
occupations are closely related to the gifts. Occupations play 
animportant part in the development of the physical and 
mental traits of the child. 


(b) Montessorie system: According to Montessori, the 
principal aim of education is to develop the physical and in- 
tellectual facalties of the child in a perfect manner. Her 
system of education is psychological in nature. She considers 
education as a process of development. She also believes 
that the child should be allowed to enjoy freedom for the 
development of the inner tendencies. 


Montessori system of school is popularly known as a 
‘children’s house’ where the atmosphere is suitable for the 
child to foster his individuality in the best possible manner. 
Many rooms and gardens are attached to this house. Children 
may play and take rest in the garden. The furniture and 
equipment of the children’s house are specially made and 
designed for the use of children only. There is ‘didactic 
apparatus’ to bring about the intellectual development of ‘the 
children. There is also ‘Paedométer’ in children’s house for 
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measuring the height of the children. Montessori svstem of 

education has three essential methods which are as follows ? 

(i) Motor education: It gives an opportunity of. the 
child to work for itself. Only motor education can bring 
about the physically developed personality of the child. The 
teacher should guide the children in a right manner, so that 
they may work and handle things properly and also manage 
the house and the garden. 

(ii) Sensory-education: It is completed through didactic 
apparatus which consists of the following things: (a) Three 
sets of solid insets ; (b) Pink cubes and brown prisms; (c) 
collection of various stuffs ; (d) 
eack contains sixtyfour coloured tablets and (e) small wooden 
tablets. 

(iii) Language teaching ; It consists ofa desk, small 
balls and cards with letters pasted on them. In this way the 
child begins with reading and writing. > 

(c) Nursery Schools ; Nursery, Schools first started in 
England. Two sisters named Margaret Macmillian ‚and 
Rachel Macmillian started a nursery-school in London. The 
school was started specially for the weaker section of the 
society. According to Rachel Macmillian, “Educate every 
child as if he were your own.” In short, the sympathy for 
the children of the weaker section of the society was the 
real-inspiration of starting such schools, Therefore, in such 
school different types of curriculum and method are followed 
in these schools. Even different types of curriculum is 
followed in different schools of the same country, not to 
speak of the different countries. The aim of this type of 
schools is to develop the total individuality of the children 
keeping an eye to their social environment. 3 cAi 

- (d) Pre-Basic’ School: Pre-Basic schools have been 
established in India which are based on the educational ideas 

_of Mahatma Gandhi. These schools impart education to the 

children with a view to regulate their daily life. The 
teachers also try to teach them to acquire good habits. Self- 
restraint, self-confidence, discipline. They help the students 
to form such individual qualities like self-restraint, self- 


two boxes, (d) two boxes - 
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confidence. discipline’ etc. These schools are simple in 
nature and have no fixed method of teaching. But the 
teachers are always eager to teach the students with a view 
to developing them good citizens. 

There are also other types of schools for pre-primary 
students. Different schools follow different methods, but the 
main objects of the schools are to help the students to deve- 
lop healthy habits and to adjust themselves with the existing 


jp procial environments . 


= Q. 26. “Education means that process of development in 
which consists the passage of a human being from infancy to 
maturity, the process whereby he gradually adapts himself in 
various ways to his physical social and spiritual environment”. 
—Discuss. ' ? 


Ans, According to Herbert Spenser, life is a continuous 
adjustment of the internal relations of the individual to the 
external relations of the world. Education, as growing out 
of life and needed for living, should also be considered asa 
process of adjustment of the individual to his environment. 
Educational growth at a particular stage must secure harmoni- 
ous adjustment to the stage so that it may lead to further 
growth. Let us, therefore, consider education as adjustment. 
Education as adjustment signifies three things, the individual, 
his world or environment and the process of bringing’ them 

tinto harmonious relations. Let us consider the nature of the 
environment of the world. The world to which adjustment 
is to be made appears ‘to be three, although in reality these 
are three in one or rather one and the same. We shall consi- 
der each of them separately., 


First of all there is a physical environment, the world of 
mature. It surrounds usin unmistakable objectivity, conti- 
guous in space material and tangible. It is not man made, it 
is given toman. While lower animals are compelled to 
‘accept the world of nature as they find it, man is amazingly 
dissatisfied with things as they are. In his attempt to 
conquer the world of nature, he discovers facts, records his 
observations, organises his knowledge, transforms -resources 
into various articles of use ‘and skilfully invents ways and 
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means to extend his power. Every domisticated plant and 
animal, every tool, every manifactured article, every work of 
art means the transformation of physical conditions, once 
hostile or indifferent to man. There is intimate relations 
between the physical environment and human life. So 
education should direct the individual efforts to explore and 
discover his physical environment, to have conceptional 
grasp of the typical aspects and phenomena of nature, to 
make himself at home in it. In other words, since the world 
of nature is. essential and indispensable to the growth and 
welfare of man individually and collectively, education must 
secure adjustment to it 


The Second World is the world of man, thesocial environ- 
ment in which the individual lives. A modern society with 
the intricate inter-relations and complex structure is highly 
difficult to understand. Growing up in this changing and 
increasingly complex world, presents problem which must be 
solved. Traditions, customs, religion and ideals, different 
social institutions, and agencies and economic systems, voca- 
tion, clubs, associations, cultural heritage all exert a forma- 
tive influence on the individual. His very growth is socially 


conditioned. From birth, one is a member ofa group and 


must learn to get along with others. The great co-operative 
enterprise of civic, scientific or humanitarian character are 
indeed satisfying experiences. But. they demand trained 
intelligence, sympathetic understanding and unfailing habits 
of social response. There is something even deeper than 
this. The social fabric originates in the inter-play of human 
impulses and aspirations: and in the actions and conduct of 
man. The social organism lives and lives only within the 
experience of the individual. Roads and buildings, machines 
and tools, by themselves do not constitute civilised social life 
but the uses to which they are put in the interests of a truly 
shared life, constitute civilised living. There is need for 
learning the social uses of things of acquiring social efficiency. 
Moreover, man is heir to the social heritage. By participation,- 
discovery and realisation, he should utilise his cultural inheri- 
tence. To maintain social heredity and continuty, conscious- 
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and purposive adjustment to his social environment is 
necessity. } 


The Third World to which man’s life is related to his 
spiritual environment or the world of morals.and values, 
which lies within the mind of the individual. The instinctive 
and emotional impulses cognitiveand executive abilities, 
aptitudes and temperament and such other inherited traits 
constitute his inner world. Conflicting impulses, divergent 
aspirations and discordant loyalties are at war within and this 
mental conflict always hampers successful external adjust- 
ment. So the crude impulses must be submitted and organi- 
sed into healthy sentiments. The primitive pleasure-pain 
principle of conduct must give way to newly developed system 
of values. An orderly progress should be made towards the 
formation of an integrated -personality and a wholesome 
character, A man is bound to be guided by his world-outlook 
which includes moral standards of good and evil. As one 
cannot think of a life without morality, adjustment to this 
world of morals or the spiritual environment must figure 
prominently in educational growth. 


As we have already pointed out, the three world, so far 
discussed separately, are not separate entitities. All the three 
are integrally inter-related. So far we have also discussed 
the world apart from the individual. As a point of depar- 
ture, we shall now point out that they are one before they ` 
are two and not vice-versa. Experience isa unity in which 
the individual and his world occupy the subjective and 
objective poles and there is specific continuity between 
them. 


Let us now consider the nature of adjustment itself. 
Adjustment, as we have seen, signifies the process of bringing 
the individual and his environment together and fitting them 
to each other. In the first place, adjustment is progressively 
extensive and intensive. As the child grows up from infancy 
to maturity, he comes in wider contact with persons and 
things, faces more and more life situations and the horizon of 
the three worlds begin to expand.’ At the same time there 
goes on constantly an intensive development. The same 
situation which he met earlier becomes more and more 
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meaningful. As he passes through successive stages of deve- 
lopment, more intensive adjustments are tobe made now. 
Secondly, adjustment is no way a blind process, a passive 
reception of, and adoptation to, environmental forces. The 
individual is an active participant in the happenings of life 
and his adjustment is conscious and purposive. Thirdly, 
adjustment is a double-edged process in which the individual 
wrestles with his environment and while he appropriates it, 
he also contributes to it, leaving it better than he found it. In 
other words, while adjusting, he modifies his own behaviour 
according to the demands of the situation and at the samed 
time modifies the environment itself, as far as practicable, to ~ 
suit his purposes. So adjustment of man as distinct from the 
lower animals is as much of active appropriation as of passive 
assimilation. We may call it superior adjustment. Thus, 
we come to the conclusion that education is a process where- 
by the individual, gradually and progressively, adjusts himself 
in various ways and in a superior manner to the inter-related 
world’s of nature, man and morality. It is needless to point 
out that education thus conceived is as broad as life itself. 
It starts from infancy and continues up to the end. Education 
is a life long process, one without finality. 


Q. 27. Discuss the scope of education, 


Ans. The broader concept of education has in its turn 
widened the scope of education to an illimitable extent. 
Education in the conventional sense was equated with the 
acquisition of some specific knowledge,as skill and hence the 
scope of such education was restricted to the more learning 
of some specialised modes of behaviour. Its area of activity 
was merely confined to the intellectual exercise of mind, the 
training in some specific ways of reaction and the perfecting 
of some specialised patterns of behaviour. The other vital - 
aspect of the individual’s growth was simply left out of 

‘programme. 

But education in its true sense is identified with the very 
Process of living.’ Anything related to the vital process © 
the child’s growth is relevant to education. ‘This fact makes 
the scope of education virtually limitless. It includes every 
new experience that the individual acquires. Every activity 
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performed, every knowledge gathered, every | experience 
acquired comes within the scope of education. The entire 
phenomenon of the multiphased development of the indivi- 
dual comes within its purview. Consequently all behaviours 
of the individual physical or mental, conscious or uncons- 
cious. overt or covert constitute the province of 
education. : 

In fact, the scope of education while taken in this pro= 
gressive sense encompasses the entire range of diverse activi- 
ties that man performs in his life. The enrichment of mind, 
the healthy development of the body, the integration _of the 
various emotions and sentiments and the acquiring of the 
essential social behaviour pattern are some of the outstanding 
tasks that come within the scope of modern education. No 
longer the task of the educator is limited to mere filling in - 
the vacuum of the child’s mind with intellectual sand and 
mortar but it is also extended to such vital tasks as promoting 
the growth of the total personality, intimating him to the 
essential life experiences, infusing in the mind the spirit of 
the corporate life , enabling him to earn, social and vocatio- 
nal efficiency and building in him a progressive philosophy of 
life. 


In short, the scope of modern education covers the 
following vital areas of the human life. ‘ 


(a) Physical Development—health education. 


` (b) Intellectual Development—acquisition of -knowledge 
and cultural heritage, 


(c) Social Development—Socialisation, Group-life and 
education for children. 

(d) Emotional integration and Personality Development. 

(e) Personal life—family and parenthood. 


(£) Vocation life—acquirement of skill and education 
for creativity- 


(g) Leisure time Occupation and Recreation. zi 
(h) Development of philosophy of life. i 


In conformity with the wider scope of modern educati 
j cati 
the schools of today are no longer the mere knowledge m 
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of the past: Their functions do not end by simply hammer- 
' ing into the young heads some valuable knowledge and 
information but consists in an elaborate programme of 
Promoting a balanced development of the physical, intellec- 
tual emotional and social aspects of his personality. It is 
why the curriculum, of modern education comprises side by 
side with the study of the facts and theories, a wide range of 
active experiences called from real life of the child, such as 
social communications, creative efforts, games and sports, 
travelling, social and cultural gatherings and other types of 
collective activities. In short, the scope of modern educa- 
tion has assumed to such an enormous dimension that it 
covers to-day every bit of experience that the child gathers in 
every step of his life’s walk. . 
Q. 28. Briefly discuss the different concept of education, 


ams. The general idea about what education actually 
means is called the “concept of education”. 

The history of education offers the following different 
concepts of education. s 


(a) Educational growth by storage: In this concept, the 
child’s mind is looked upon as an empty warehouse which is 
to be generally filled up with knowledge or wisdom. Here 
knowledge is taken as the supreme element in education. 
This fact cannot be denied, But it is to be considered how 
far it is effective to blow in knowledge from cutside into the 
empty mind. The Perfectness of education lies in the active 
participation of the educand. Here the educator would only 
assist the pupil to develop his own intellect by arousing his 
interest and making him alive and responsive to his environ- 
ments. ; 

(b) Education as a mental discipline: In this concept, 
the human mind has been considered a faculty of’ certain 
powers, e.g., judgement, perception, understanding etc. A 
such, the educationi:ts attempt towards a reformation of the 
mind by regular cultivation of knowledge would make the 
educand fit to grasp the different subject matter. Spencer 
holds that. knowledge ultimately transtorms into mental 
power. So different subject like language, mathematics etc» 
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have been introduced. It is also opined that exercise in 
mastering the hard subjects actuates the mental reformation. 


(c) Education as adjustment : This concept of education 
is regarded as development of body and mind in harmony 
with the environment and circumstances. Since the day of 

` bis birth the child tends to fit the circumstances. Ashe 
grows, he realises the practical difficulty in lwing his own 
way and tries to mould himself to suit the social, natural and 
‘other environments. In the modern world, an individual 
finds that this adjustment in all spheres, of. life—social, 
political and cultural—is necessary. i 


(d) Education as development: Development has been 
tegarded by some as one of the most brief synonyms of 
education. The word development means the fullest mani- 
festation of the personality ina man, planned for the whole 
period of living. [n this concept, education is viewed asa 
continuous process of steering the life tothe goal of perfec- 
tion by a proper assimilation of ever changing experience in 
lile. A man tends to express himself in three different 
ways—physical, mental and spiritual. Education means a 
co-ordinate development of a man’s faculty in these three 
spheres as mentioned above. 


(e) Education and training Education thus conceived 
by the progressive thinkers óf to-day has thrown a great 
challenge to the age-old narrow practice of schooling or 
training that was thought to be education in the past. The 
process of schooling or training arduously practised in the 
traditional schools no doubt constitutes new experience of the 
learners. They sometimes, though not always, bring about.the 
desired changes in the behaviour of the learner too. An 
individual who is stuffed with the various facts and figures: 
undoubtedly gathers a wide range of knowledge about a good 
many thing. The child who is taught how to exchange 
greetings with a guest in the house is trained in the desirable 
mode of social custom. A soldier who is taught how to 
shoot or dodge an enemy attack is similarly trained in th 
art of warfare. But these accomplishments will remain in the 
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form of sheer training if they fail to bring about the 
corresponding c’ anges in the mental structure of the learner. 
They will be termed education only when their inner signi- 
ficance is realised and appreciated by the individual and the 
modification’ in his conceptional and emotional framework 
takes place. Hence training merely indicates change or modifi 
cation in the external behaviour without corresponding effect- 


or impact on the basic structure of the individuals mind. 


It is simply like a loose over-structure built) upon the mental 
organisation that may come off any time. But true education 
not only brings about the desired change in the individual’s 


behaviour but at the same time produces parallel changes in 


his very mental disposition also. Consequently, training, 
‘however, efficient, remains basically on the surface while 
education goes deep in the very foundation of the individual’s 
personality. Training is considered solely. with the mechani- 
` cal aspect of a man’s behaviour while education directly 
mould the basic pattern of a man’s mind from which all 
behaviours spring. In short, training concerns the partial 
man with a partial end to attain while education deals with 
the total man with the aim of meeting some vital needs 
related to his total existence. 


. (£) Education—a social process: Another vital feature 
of education is highlighted by the modern emphasis on its 
socialised nature. Education has been described as a mode of 
adjustment a process of growth. This no doubt means that it 
is primarily a process in; which the individual is exclusively 
concerned. Through this very process the individual grows, 
adjust and solves his life problems and. thus survives in a 
world of grim struggle. But still education is equally a social 
phenomenon. It takes place no doubt within the individual 
wherever he may always live in some kind of group or society. 
His existing is inevitably and inescapably related to the 
sound : factors that he encounters and his education 
consequently a thoroughly social affair. It is directed and 
moulded by the objects and the people that constitute his 
environment and is largely regulated by the social conditions 
that surround him. This social implication of education has 
weighed much with the modern educators and the current 


te 
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tendency of making the school a socialised centre of the 


child’s experience has been its natural outcome. 


(g) Education as growth: The broader concept of 
education has led modern educators to define education as 
growth. The child is an ever growing, ever expanding entity. 
He grows progressively and unceasingly in all the different 
faces of his existence. In reality he grows with his whole 
existence. He grows physically, intellectually, emotionally, 
socially and in more many other respects. Even he is adv- 
anced in age his growth process does not- cease. Every 
activity he performs, every new experience he gathers every 
bid of new knowledge or skill he acquires addes to his unceas- 
ing process of growing. This all pervasive, all embracing - 
phenomenon of growth which characterises every living 
being and which distinguishes him from an inanimate object 
is another name of education. 


OHAPTER 2 


ROLE OF THE STATE AND PRIVATE BODIES 
INCLUDING LOCAL BODIES 
ORGANISATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF 

: EDUCATION 

Q. 1. “Education is mainly the responsibility of the State- 
Governments’—Elucidate. ; 

Ans The Constitution of India provided that within a 
period of ten years free and compulsory education should be 
arranged for all children until they complete the age of L4- 
years. The Article ‘45 of the Constitution of India reads as 
follows: “The state shall endeavour to provide, within a 
period of ten years from the commencement of this Constitue 
tion, for free and compulsory education for all children until 
they complete the age of fourteen years.” 


Every, citizen of India has the right of having free and 


` compulsory education at the primary stage. Ina democratic 


country the citizen must be properly educated to be able to 
understand the political issues and give support to the mea- 
sures they favour. Public opinion has an important Part to 
play in a democratic system and it must be based on intelli- 
gent understanding if it is not be harmful then helpful. There- 
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must be basic schooling at public expenses, Illiteracy isa 
Curse ina democratic nation. Aristotle believed that the 
education should be controlled by the state and that it should 
have as a main objective the training of citizen, Uneducated 
citizens make the foundation of a nation weak. Their 
uncontrolled energy is a source of danger to the country. In 
order to concert their energy towards a fruitful end it is 
necessary to give them the minimum education. 


During the British Regime the need of a compulsory edu- 
cation was never gfven due consideration. They organised 
education for some people of all places or ali people of some 
places. It was an unsatisfactory arrangement and cannot be 
accepted in a modern ‘democratic country where equality of 
Opportunity is a fundamental right. So, the pledge of univer- 
sal primary education was taken by Free India. But the 
country after independence faced numerous problems and the 
pledge of universal primary education could not be “made 
effective even after the lapse of more than four decades and 
a half. Although considerable progress has been made in the 
successive Five-Year Plans in enrolment of pupils in the 
primary stages the primary education is still being given.on 
voluntary basis. 


Education is essentially a state responsibility, and one of 
the directives of the Constitution enjoins that the state shall 
endeavour to provide free and compulsory education for all 
children until they camplete the age of 14 years. Only in one 
State, Jammu and Kashmir, education is free for all students 
upto the university level. The state is also required to pro- 
mote educational and economic interest of the weaker sec- 
tions of the people. 


Q. 2. Why we could not achieve desired rogress in primar 
education in India ? ye get 


_ Ams, Itis true that we could not achieve desired progress 
in primary education though it was the responsibility of the 
State Government to implement measures for the promotion 
of free and compulsory primary education, , 

One of the chief reasons for this 


e niet slow progress in rimar: 
education in India is wastage. St B y, 


atistics show that nearly 
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57% of the pupils admitted to class I in 1952-53 discontinued’ 
their studies before they reached class IV. Another factor is 
that 50% of the pupils failed to get promoted to the next 
higher class. They are naturally retained in a class for 
more than one year. This is known as stagnation. It had 
also been experienced that a large proportion of the Students. 
forget what they have learnt, because of discontinuation of | 
Studies. All these factors may be considered tremendous 


‘wastage of money and energy and poses a crucial problem in 
spreading primary education. 


Moreover, the average position with tegard to the primary 
school teachers is extremely unsatisfactory. Their social 
status is poor and poorer are still their enrolments, Hence 
they cannot take teaching as a true vocation. They have 
neither proper training nor the aptitude or intention to treat 
the tender minds of the primary school students. The position 
cannot be improved unless social and financial status of the: 
teachers are improved. 


The rural areas of India are inhabited by about 80% of 
India’s total population and they are deprived of good comm- 
unication. The number of schools is also inadequate. This. 
is one of the important factors that hindered the progress of 
primary education in India. : 


The general economic condition of ah average rural 
family is far from being satisfactory.’ Social prejudices pre- 
vents parents from sending their daughters to school. The 
economic distress and social prejudices are main factors that 
hinder the spread of education. 


Next comes the preparation of curriculum for the primary 
students. It is too much heavy, unrealistic and dissociated: 
from life is hardly attractive to the village boys and girls. 
But a well-thought out programme of basic education has not: - 
yet been possible. 


There is scarcity of'accommodations and absence of proper 
equipments. The environment and condition of the school. 
are extremely unhygienic and dismal, and detestable to 
children and unconducive to proper education. 
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From all that has been narrated it appears that financial 
problem is one of the most important factors which has ren- 
dered free and compulsory education in India extremely 
difficult. 


Q. 3. Diccuss the role of Local-Self Governments towards 
the promotion of primary education in India, 


Aus, The primary education has not been given due im- 
portance even after the achievement of independence. The 
burden of the Herculean task of spreading primary education 
was left on the local bodies like municipalities in urban areas 
local boards in the rural areas. The Primary Education Act 
of U. P., Bengal and many other provinces laid more emphasis 

-.on the rural areas. In Assam, however, the entire province 
was brought under the jurisdiction of the Act. But initial 
responsibility had always been. laid upon the local bodies. 


Even after independence the position seems to have im- 
proved very little, though Government paid more attention 
towards primary education. The problem assumed a greater 
magnitude due to the continuous influx of refugees after the 
partition in 1947. But the country had taken a target of 
setting up a primary school within aneasy walk from the 
home of every child by the end of the third Five-Year Plan. 
There has been a considerable expansion of educational facili- 
ties at.all stages. 


In order to stimulate local community interest, most of 
the States decided to entrust the administration of primary 
education to the local bodies constituted at the district level 
-or preferably at the Block level. A-Block roughly consists of 
100 villages with a population of about 60,000. So, it was 

-demand more convenient to adopt a compact programme of 
compulsory primary education on Block-basis, 


_ In -recent years well-to-do villagers have shown keen 
interest in the promotion of primary education. They are 
‘coming forward to provide school buildings, playgrounds, 


lands etc. , 


0 
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The average salary of primary school teacher has been 
taised. Teacher training facilities have also been expanded 
considerably. 


In most of the States an integrated syllabus for Primary 


‘and basic schools has been prepared with a view to making it 


more practical and attractive. 


State Governments have published text books for primary 
schools and offered them to the primary students at the 
cheapest possible prices. Sometimes, the text books are 
distributed free to the poorer section of students. Fresh Acts 
are also being envisaged to enforce compulsory education in 
primary stage. Stress has also béen laid on the education of 
girls and steps are being taken to enrol more glass to primary 
classes, breaking the prejudice against girls’ education, 


Q. 4, Suggest measures the State Government should 
take for effective promotion of primary education. 


Ans. It isan admitted fact that ultimate responsibility 
lies on the State Government to administer free and compul- 
sory education in the state. Specially ‘constituted Boards at 
Block level may be entrusted with the actual administration 
of the primary schools but the State Governments should 
keep a watchful eye and take all Measures necessary for 
smooth and satisfactory operation of primary schools. , 


The state should make proper allocation of funds on 
district basis. Con idering State budgets only, as education 
is mainly the responsibility of the State Governments all the 
States together earmarked for education 20°9% of their total 
revenues during 1967-68 as compared with 19'5% during the ` 
previous year Inthe Fourth Plan period that Started in 
1969-70 the State Governments have made an allocation of 
20°3% for education. 

There should be a specially constituted Board at the 
district level to look into the affairs of primary education, 
They will be. responsible for allocating funds, at the Block 


- level and proper examination of new proposals. 


State should make atrangements for the training of pri- 


ah 
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mary schoo! teachers and help to meet the salaries of teachers 


and other non-teaching staff and the purchase of equipment 
and furniture. 


State should been the responsibility of selecting land for 


` school premises, preparing curriculum, publishing suitable 


text book of primary schools.. The State Education Depart- 
ment should have a primary education cell to tackle the 


various problems of primary education. A Government may 
also levy education cess, 


However much may be the State’s responsibility for the 
‘promotion of primary education in a State, the Union 
Government cannot absolve itself of its responsibility towards 
primary education. The Centre should assist the states with 
adequate grants-in-aid for primary education. It should make 
special contribution for the primary education in the spe- 
cially backward and under-developed areas of various states. 


Q. 5. Discuss the role of the government and local 
authorities in the organisation and administration of primary 
education in India. Do you consider the present administrative 


‘arrangements to be satisfactory ? Give reasons in support of 


your answer. 


Ans. See answers to first three questions in this chapter. 


Q. 6. “The development of education in the post-indepen-' 
dence period could not meet our national aspirations.” —Why ? 


Ans, During the first two decades of independence, there 
has been a phenomenal expansion in every sector of educa» 
tion. In the field of primary education, the total enrolment 
in classes I-V was 141 millions in 1946-47 while it increased 
to 50 millions in 1956-66. The percentage of enrolment to 
the total number of population in age-group 6-14 rose from 
35% to 65% during the same period. Inthe middle school 
stage the enrolment increased from 9% to 25%. . In secondary 
education the progress was still more marked. In 1940-47 


there were 3637 secondary schools with 1°55 million students. ' 


In 1965-66 the number rose to about 2000,000. Similarly in 
the field of higher education the total enrolment in general 
and professional education rose from 0°25 million in 1946-47 
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to about 1'5 million in 1965-65. Inspite of this unprecedented 
expansion, the entire programme has developed certain glar- 
ing defects, due to which it failed to meet the national 
aspirations. The major causes for this failure are discussed 
below : 

First, the century had rejected the Sargent Plan of 1965 
on the national system of education, chiefly because it envisa- 
ged the desired development to be attained in course of a 
period of 40 years (1945-1934). But the results and achieve- 
ments upto the end of Third Five-Year Plan (1966) is at a far 
lower level than the targets proposed in the Sargent Plan. 
Even with larger allocation of funds and on intensive develop- 
mental programme a further period of 11-15 years will be 
required to reach the target. Thus the resuls of the 
educational plan failed to meet the national aspirations. 


Secondly, the rapid expansions in the fields of primary 
and secondary education have resulted in a loss of qualitative 
improvement. 


The main defects prevailing in the British period ate 
still existing. The wastage and ‘stagnation in primary edu- 
cation could not be diminished. The single track system 
secondary education leading to the sole object of collegiate 
education could not be replaced materially in spite of the 
introduction of vocational streams. Although a: noticeable 
improvement has been made in the pay status of the secon- 
dary teachers, that of primary teachers still remains gloomy, 
Emphasis on higher education and secondary education in 
excess proportion to primary education was a common item 
of criticism during the British period. But the same criticism 
is applicable even today. The people expected that these 
defects would be largely removed. But the expectation has 
failed. 


Another serious defect of the present system of education 
is that it has led to the crucial problem of educated unem- 
ployment. The position has reached an alarming height 
when a sense of utter frustration and unworthiness of edu- 
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cation is developing between the educational development 
. and the develcpment in the field of economy and industry. 


One of the most important causes of failure is that the 
educational system has not been properly reoriented to the 
changed and new social order, the country decided to create. 
This new social order would require the citizens to imbibe 
certain qualities of democratic value. These are + patriotism, 
a feeling of unity in a diversity, respect and understanding of 
democracy, dignity of labour, interest in science, zeal to work, 


hard etc. But hatd fact is that the present educational | 


system scarcely includes any positive programme in order to 
imbue the students with these values. : 
These are briefly the chief causes due to which the educa- 


tional developments, although appreciably marked, have 
failed to meet the national aspirations. 


Q 7. Whst stepswould you suggest for the development 
of education in India ? 


Ans. In order to streamline the educational system 
according tothe national requirement, the future plans 
should give emphasis in the following special needs : 


(1) Expansion of education: Inspite of an appreciable 
_expansion of education, India has not become an over-edu- 
cated country Much is yet to be done in the held of primary 
education in particular. By the end of the Sixth Five-Year 
Plan the bigher education should be intensified to cover a 
period of four years. The enrolment to secondary schools 
should also be raised'to 40% of the children in age: group 15- 
18, The university education should cover about 10% of the 
age-group 19-24, These standards are minimum for an in- 


dustrially developed country and should be kept in view in 
the future planning. : ; 


(2) Qualitative improvement of education: It is an 
admitted fact that the quality. of education has been much 
diluted due to its rapid expansion. There is also a danger 
of further dilution due to the future expansion. Utmost 


stress will, therefore, have to be given on improving the 
quality of education. i t 


B 
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(3) Co-ordinating education with economic development : 
‘The educational programme should be developed in harmony 
with the economic growth of the country, tailing which disas- 
trous results may come. Acute poverty isa fundamental fea- 
ture of this country. Unless the position is improved by concer- 
ted programme of economic and industrial development, the 
educational programme will end in fiasc>. It may happen in 
two ways. Either there may be educated unemployment or 
the educational programme itself may fail due to paucity of 
finance. Again education is considered as the most impor- 
tant single factor leading to economic development. “So” it is 
worth investing large finance on an all-round educational 
development Thus, educational -programme should be co- 
ordinated with the programme for economic development. 


(4) Human element and education: Sə fat it has been a 
Custom to portray the progress of education by the extent of 
enrolment. ` But this is a most incorrect evaluation. The 
type and quality of education imparted and imbibed should 
be given due consideration, A bad education may make the 
numerical progress utterly ineffective and dangerous. The 
country should, therefore, aim to have more and more of 
better and still better education. For this human factor is to 
be given due importance. The human factor includes the 
Students, the teachers, and the administrators. The students- 
teacher relation and the teacher-administrators relation 
should be based on understanding and sympathy. Each groups 
has its own problems. So there must be a feeling of patience 


‘and co-operation in resolving these difficulties. The problems 


of these three human factors should, therefore, be given 
adequate importance in the future plans. 


Educational Planning : Multiplicity of the problems calls 
for a moderately long term educational plan. We have 
neither accepted Sargent’s Plan nor been able to lay out an 
alternative plan. Instead, ‘short term plans are being opera- 
ted but the result has not been what we expected. It is, 
therefore, necessary to make a comprehensive plan for the 
coming fifteen years at least. The following is the broad 
outline of such a plan, prepared on the basis of experience on 
the last three Five-year Plans. 
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1. Objectives of Education: In addition to the absolute 


objectives like dev elopment of personality the educational 
plan of India shall arm at the following topical objectives ¢ 


(i) Achievement ofa national emotional integration. 
WNot-withstanding the external diversity there is an underlying 
emotional unity. 


(ii) Development of values, attitudes and habits favour- 
able to maintenance of democracy. 


(iii) Building up spiritual and moral outlook which 
should be secular in nature. \ 


(iv) Attainment of increased productivity. 


_(v) Development of scientific outlook and interest on 
science. There may be others. But there are some very 


important objectives which are set with an eye to the present 
situation. : 


2. Content of education: In order’to meet the challenge 
before the country it is necessary to increase the content of 
education. For example, Dr. D S. Kothari the Chairman of 
the University Grants Commission, suggested that at the end 
of the 5th Five Year Plan, the standard of the secondar 
education and the first Degree Course should be such as Bi 
correspond to the present Intermediate and Master’s De Gree 
Without being dogmatic, this point is to be given due con- 
sideration and adequate research should be made to revise the 
curriculum so as to intensify the contents. The period may 
be extended if necessary. Onething is certain. Utmost 
emphasis should be given on science and technology in the 
curriculum. 


3. Search for talent; Another important programme 
should be to discover.talent at all stages—Primary, Secondary 
. and University and to provide the best educational oppor- 
tunity to the talented students. Larger, scholarships, more 
number of better schools and institutions, teachers of high 


degree of proficiency should be provided to cater these talen- 
. ted students. 


4. Primary Education: The target of free and compul- 


AV 
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sory education should be fulfilled by 1980-81. In this connec- 
tion a definite policy isto be decided ‘regarding the basic 
education, on which controversy exists. It may be necessary 
to make modifications keeping an eye to the industrial.deve- 
lopment acquired in the country. Suitable programme are to 
be taken up to attain the target in the lines noted below: 

(i) - More schools should be opened in scattered villages, 

(it) Compulsory attendance is to be enforced. 


(iii) Special facilities may be given to girls and tribal 


` ` children. 
(iv) Curriculum should be improved in quality and 
value. 
(v) Training onbetter method of teaching should be 
z given. 

(vi) Text books and method of evaluation should be 
improved. 


5. Secondary Education: Utmost importance is to be 
given to secondary education, which is the nation-building 
education. The following programme may be taken up for 
its expansion and improvement : 

(i) Duration’ of the secondary course should be made 4 
years (Classes IX—XII), : 

(ii) More facilities should be given to girls and_ the back- 
ward community in rural areas. 

(iii) Part-time secondary education should be introduced 
so as to raise the enrolment to 40% of the age group. 

(iv) The syllabus’should be intensified to cover a deeper 
‘content so as to reach a higher standard. 


(v) Courses should be diversified to include a number of 
subjects, so that the pupil may be prepared for his life. . 


(vi) Vocational and technical subjects should be intro- 
‘duced largely. The target should be such as to provide 
vocational stream for at least 50°/. students. 


(vii) System of evaluation should be improved. External 
examination should be ultimately abolished. 
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6. Higher Education: 

G) Standard of education should be improved. 

(ii) Vigorous attempt should be directed to increase the 
enrolment to at least 10% of the age-group. 

(iii) Adequate facilities should be provided for talented 
students by e xtending scholarships etc. 

(iv) Definite policy decision is necessary regarding the 
medium of ins truction. y 

7. Social Education: Inte 


? nsive campaign on social 
education and programme of mass education should be taken 
up. 


8. Teachers: For the im 


efficiency of the teachers well-eoncerted programme should 
be taken up. Improvement of pay scale, provision of pre- 


tefresher courses etc. should 


y . ks on educational matters 
shouid be published in regional languages for the knowledge 
h 


9. Administration and Finance + 


(i) „The administration of education at all levels should 
be provided with in-service training. 

(ii) Higher priority should be given on education, and 
Maximum rescurces should be raised in the public sector. 
(iii) The courses on educational administration in M. 
Ed. Degree Course should be intensified and should include 
general administration. 


(iv) Ways and means are to be devised to supplement 
the public sector by resources through contribution from local 
bodies, local communities and enthusiastic individuals, 


Only such a combined approach may help to solve the 


problem of finance. 


Q. 8. In what way has private effort co-operated with the 
Government in the expansion of Indian Education ? 


[ G. U. 1966 ] 
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Ans, Since the advent of the British rule in India, private 
efforts have all along been contributing to the spread of , 
education in India. Private or non-official enterprises in this 
direction can be grouped under the following sectors ¢ 
(1) Contribution of the missionaries, > 


(2) Efforts of the Company’s officials in their 
capacity. 


(3) Efforts of the Indians, 


(4) Indigenous system of education. 
(5) Local authorities’ contribution, 


A detailed study on the achievements under each sector is 
made in the following paragraphs : 


“(1). Contribution of the Missionaries: It cannot be 
denied that with the advent of the East India Company in 
India, pioneer work was done by the missionaries in the field 
of education. It. is true that their primary object was to 
spread Christianity, but this does not minimise their credit, 
A large number of schools, orphanages and colleges were 
started by the different groups of missionaries during the 
Seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in Madras, Bombay, 
Bengal and Assam. The work of the Danish Missionary 
and the London Missionary Societies in Madras, the contri- 
bution of the famous ‘Serampore Trio’ in Bengal and that’ of 
Brown, Bronson and Farewell in Assam shall be remembered 
in the history of education of these provinces. 


The work of the missionaries was not an easy sailing. 
They had successfully overcome the initial hurdles. They 
learnt the local languages, prepared new scripts where neces: 
sary, and printed books for the spread of mass-education, 
But at the end of the eighteenth century (1743) the work of 
the missionaries was prohibited due to the Company’s policy 
of religious neutrality. The Charter Act of 1810 again per- 
mitted the missionaries to work. So, the period following, 
was marked by a rapid expansion of the missionary activities 
in the field ot education. 


private 


In this connection it is important to note that after 1793, 
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` when tł e missionary activities were prohibited, the mission- 
aries raised strong protests and made a concerted move in 
England to re-establish their claim in the field of education in 
India. Their arguments were mainly as follows ¢ 


(i) The Company’s schools are harmful as they were 


‘Godless’ and ‘Heathen’, and they should, therefore, teach the 
Bible. 


(ii) If this was not possible on political grounds, the 
Company should completely withdraw from the field of 
education in favour of the missionaries. 


(tii) The Company’s schools were costlier and therefore 


it was more economical to spend money on the missionary 
schools, z ate 


(iv) The missionaries had -a moral right of receiving 
grants-in-aid from the Company. This should, therefore, be 
converted into Jegal right. $ 


As a result of the strong move, the Charter Act of 1813 
accepted the claim of the missionaries and things went on 
smoothly for them. ` ; 


So long only the British missionaries were allowed to work 
in India. The Charter Act of 1813 allowed. missionaries 
from all parts of the world to work. This: resulted ina 
greater enthusiasm in the missionary activities. The emphasis 
was now changed from the expansion of primary education 
to starting secondary schools and colleges, teaching through 
English. Wood’s Education De spatch of 1854 recommended 
a gradual withdrawal of the Government from the field of 
education through a policy of grants-in-aid. This provided 
a further stimulus to the missionary enterprise. The period 
of 1813 to 1857 has, therefore, been tightly described as the 
age of the mission school’. 5 


„Education, it is needless to say, was never the chief 
object of the missionaries, First, the principal object of the 
Christianity among the Indians. 
c reat importance to the modern 
Indian languages. They performed the assiduous task of 
translating and Preparing text books in the local dialects 


ss 
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wbich were considered by the British officials as “so poor and 
rude that it will not be possible to translate any valuable 
work into them”. Thirdly, the missionaries took the bold 
‘venture to educate the women—a ‘dangerous area’ where the 
officials did not dare to tread. The available statistics “show 
that during this period the missionary institutions outnum- 
bered the government ones. It may, therefore, be concluded 
that during this period major educational field was provided 
by the missionaries and not by the Company. 


2, Efforts of the Company's’ officials: Besides the 
missionaries a number of British officials and many non. 
officials made notable contributions to the Indian Educational 
system during the 18ch century. Some of them followed the 
principle of the missionaries in spreading Christianity through 
English education. But there were others who believed ina 
secular education: They encouraged private enterprise 
among the Indians themselves. 

(a) David Hare: ` Foremost in the list of . those non- 
officials is David Hare, who, in his own words, was an ‘une- 
ducated man friendly to education’, In his time the country’s 
education: was dominated by religion,—the private institutions 
by Hinduism or Islam, and the mission schools by Christia- 
nity. He, therefore, wanted to spread secular education. He 
was successful in establishing the Hindu Vidyalaya, with the 
following objectives : 


(i) A secular education. 

(ii) Study of English and.modern languages. 

(iii) Exclusion of oriental languages like Sanskrit or 
Arabic. : 
(iv) Exclusion of Science. 


The model was objected to at first. But its practical 
features were apparent. The Company found it helpful to 
maintain religious neutrality and to get suitable young men | 
for service. The private Indian organisation also found it 
less costly due to exclusion of Science subjects. So, fora 
period to come, this model of Devil Hare was accepted asa 
tried pattern in the new schools and colleges. He policy of 
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secular education is’still being followed in the educational 
pattern of India. 


(b) F. E. M. Bethune: Another pioneer in the educa- 
tional field of India was F. E. D. Bethune, the then member 
of the Executive Council of the Governor-General. Being an 
official, he had much less scope to support an enterprise 
‘incongruous with the Company’s policy.” But his ardent 
desire to educate the Indian women, actuated him to open in 
May 1849 a secular school for Indian girls by himself and to 
bear all its expenses. The result’ was striking) The eager 
and quick response from the Indian girls was in no way less 
than ‘what is found among European girls of the same age’, 
as admitted by Bethune himself. To associate the name of 
this great man, the school was soon developed into Bethune 
College. The example was soon emulated by many other 
officials, and institutions of similar nature, to impart’ a 
modern secular education, were opened in various other 
places by their own initiatives, 


(c) Elphinstone: An experiment of different. types was 
made by Mount Stuart Elphinstone, Governor of Bombay, 
in 1819. At that time the Bombay Education Society 
provided education mainly to the Ango-Indian and poor 
European children, It is by the active guidance of Elphinstone 
that the Society extended its activity towards the Indian 
children. By 1822 the society served an increasing number 
of students. A special Committee for education of Indian 
children which was appointed earlier was then formed into a 

- new society called ‘Bombay Native Education Society’ to 
exclusively look after the education of Indian children. All 
these were possible and the B. N. E. Society developed into 
an eminent body, solely due to the effort of Elphinstone. 


There non-officials realised that neither the Company nor 
the missionaries could provide all the education, the country 
requires. So they showed the way to the Indian, to develop 
their own private enterprise. This lead was invaluable, as it 


Ae 


aroused the interest of the leading Indians and thus acted as“ 


a check on the desire and attempts of the 


i Bieta missionaries to 
monopolise the field of education in India. 


P 
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3. Private Indian enterprise: Prior to 1854, the contri- 
bution of private enterprise was restricted to tbe indigenous 
schools. The role of Indians in modern education “was 
minor. This was due to several factors. First, the prejudice 
and orthodoxy of the parents were so strong that it required 
a great moral courage to attempt to introduce modern wes- 
tern education for the Indian children. Very few persons in 
those days had such courage. Secondly, the prevailing custom 
was to have a European as the Principal of a school ora 
college. So it was really bard for an Indian to get a European 
for the purpose. Thirdly, the management of: modern 
educational institution required people educated in modern 
methods, and such people were not many. Still the name of 
Raja Rammohan Roy is emblazened in the history of India as 
the father of modern India for his contributions to the 
modern system of education in India. He realised the need 
for a synthesis of Eastern and Western culture for the deve- 
lopment of the nation. On the one hand, he introduced the 
study of English language and Science in  the-schools and 
colleges. On the other band, he did not underrate the need 
for studying. modern Indian languages. Besides, he wasa 
great social and religious reformer. He visualised a cultu- 
red, rich, and free India. His moves were momentous 
enough to break the barriers of prejudice among the Indians 
in the educational, cultural and social fields. 


4, Indigenous system: The contributions of Indian 
private enterprise in the Maintenance and expansion of 
indigenous educational system.was significant. The number 
of schools was fairly high and there was no help or grant 
from the Company. During the 18th and 19th centuries, the 
indigenous institutions, both elementary and higher, were the 
chief educational enterprise in the rural areas. Sometimes 
proposals were made for improvement of these schools. But 
they were ultimately ignored. The Despatch of 1854 
recommended that the Government should rely mainly on 
the private enterprise for the spread of education, particu- ` 
larly primary and the private institutions should be given 
grants-in-aid. But the Despatch of 1859 rang tbe opposite 
note and advised that for mass education. Government 
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should rely mainly on Government schools. The eono ya 
was not resolved, but the Provinces were allowe oa aie or 
their programme in their own lines. In fact, ani ea os 
of 1859 was given freedom and assistance as well. reuse 
such the private efforts in all the fields marked and ap 
ciable growth during the period from 1854 to 1882. 


‘5. Local Authorities: The recommendations of the 
Indian Education Commission of 1882 regarding PRES 
education turned a new leaf in the history of primary € ath 
tion. In this connection the name of Lord Ripon will be 
remembered forthe constitution of local self-governments, 
like Local Boards in the rural area and Municipalities, in the 
urban area. The administration of Primary education was 
entrusted with these local bodies. In some provinces the 
charge of secondary education was also transferred to the 
local badies. In spite of the efforts of the local bodies, the 
effect of this transfer was not very encouraging. The growth 
of primary education was tather retarded, There were 
genuine diffictlties. The task was Herculean and resources 
were limited. In the circumstances Primary Education Acts 
was passed in most of the Provinces by 18:0. Under these 
Acts local authorities. were empowered to levy educational 
tax where necessary and.the Provincial Governments were to 
bear two-thirds of additional cost. But levy of a new tax by 
an elected body was too mach to be,expected in the face of 
the risk of unpopularity. So, the Acts virtually remaine' 
in papers, and the enterprise of the local bodies in spreading 
Primary education continued to go on in a traditional way. 

We can hardly blame the local authorities for the failure. 
Lord Ripon observed that the experiment would succeed only 
if the transfer of charge was followed by. a transfer of 
additional resources, and if the Government Officers exercise 
More administrative and directive energy in fostering a small 
beginning of an independent political life of the Indians. But 
these suggestions were Not given the due consideration: 

Q. 2. Discuss how the Indian Education has been organised 
‘through efforts and local bodies, 


“hav 
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Ans. With the advent of British power and. after the 
East India Company had set strong foot on the Indian soil, 
various social and political leaders of India urged for western 
education. Lord Bentinck in 1835 initiated the partnership 
responsibility of the government in promoting education. 
Since then private efforts have all along been contributing 
to the spread of education in India. 


Voluntary and non-official enterprise in the promotion of | 
Indian education can be grouped under the following sectors : 


(1) Contribution of the missionaries. 


(2) Efforts of the East India Company’s officials in their 
private capacity. \ 


(3) Efforts of the Indians. 
(4) Indigenous system of education. 
(5) Contribution of local self-governing bodies. 


Contribution of the Missionaries: Missionary enterprise} 
in early 18th and ‘during the 19th century was confined in 
imparting elementary and western education amongst Indian 
children. They sought to promote: the social and moral 
standard of the people. It cannot be denied that with the 
advent of the East India Company in India, pioneer work was 
done by the missionaries in the field of education. Their 
primary object was to spread Christianity, but this does note 
minimise their credit. A large number of schools, orphanages 
and colleges were started by different groups of the Missiona- 
ries during the 18th and 19th centuries in Madras, Bombay, 
Bengal and Assam. The work of the Danish Missionaries 
and the London Missionary societies in Madras, the contri- 
butions of the famous ‘Serampore Trio’ in Bengal and that 
of Brown, Bronson and Farewell in Assam shall be remem- 
bered in the history of education of these provinces. 


The work of the missionaries, was not easy sailing. They 
had successfully overcome the initial hurdles. They learnt 
the local languages and prepared new scripts where necessary. 
They introduced printed books, rigid class system and routine 
time tables. They fixed the working hours of schools and 
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` introduced more than one teacher in one school. Thus they 


laid the foundation of modern system of education in India. 


In 1793 the work of the missionaries was prohibited owing 
to Company’s policy ofa religious neutrality. The Charter 
Act of 1813 again permitted the missionaries to work. Then 
there was a rəpid expansion of missionary activities in the 
field of education. : 

After the prohibition of missionary activities 1793, the 
missionaries raised strong protests and made a concerted 
move in England to re-establish their claim in the field of 
education in India. , 


* They made the following arguments = 


(1) The Company’s schools are harmful being “Godless” 


and “Heathen” and should, therefore, teach the Bible. 


(2) If this was not possible for political reason, the Com- 
pany should completely withdraw from the field of education, 
in favour of the missionaries. 


(3) The Company’s schools were costlier and therefore 
it was more economical to spend money on the missio- 
nary schools. 

(4) The missionaries had a ‘moral’ right of receiving 
grants-in-aid from the Company. This should, therefore, be 
_ Converted into legal right. 


The move yielded results and the Charter’ Act of 1813 
teassured their claim. 


So long, only the British missionaries were allowed to 
function in India. The Charter Act of 1813 allowed missio- 
naries from all parts of the world to work. This resulted in 
a greater enthusiasm in the missionary activities. The 
emphasis was now changed from the expansion. of primary 


education to starting secondary schools and colleges, teachin 
through English. a z 


In 1854 Wood’s Despatch recommended a general. with- 
drawal of the Government from the field of education 
through a policy of grants-in-aid, to encourage local initiative. 


SSS 
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This provided a further stimulus to the missionary enterprise. 
The period cf 1%13 to 1857 has, therefore, been described as 
the ‘age of the mission school’. - : 


It is needless to say, that education was never the chief 
object of the missionaries. Their principal object was sprea- 
ding Christianity among the Indians. Secondly, the missio- 
naries attached a great importance to the modern Indian 
languages. They performed the assiduous task of translating 
and preparing text books in the local dialects,:.which were 
considered by the British officials as so “poor and rude that it 
will not be possible to translate any valuable work into 
them.’ Thirdly, the missionaries took the bold venture to 
educate the women—‘a dangerous area’ where the officials 
did not dare to tread. The available statistics show that 
during this period, i.e., upto the middle of the nineteenth 
century, the missionary institutions outnumbered the govern- 
ment institutions. 


Thus the missionaries provided a major educational field 
in India. 


Efforts of the Company’s offcials and other non-officials : 
A number of officials of the East India Company and many- 
non-officials made notable contributions towards the Indian 
educational system during the 15th century, Some of them 
followed the principle of the missionaries in spreading 
Christianity through English education. But there were 
others who believed in a secular education. They also 
encouraged private enterprises among the Indians themselves. 


David Hare—He described himself as “an uneducated 
man fciendly to education”, but is the foremost in the list of 
officials who contributed to the cause of spreading educa- 


non- 5 : ' À 
tion. In his time, the country’s education Was dominated by 
religion, the private institutions by Hinduism or Islamism, 


and the mission schools by Christianity. He, therefore, 
wanted to spread secular education. He was successful in 
establishing the Hindu Vidyalaya, with the following objec- 


tives s— 


(a) A secular education; (6) Study of English and 
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modern Indian languages ; (c) Exclusion of oriental language 
dike Sanskrit or Arabic ; (d) Exclusion of Science. : 
This model was objected to at first. But sbon its practi- 
cal features were apparent. The Company found it helpful 
. to maintain religious neutrality and to get suitable young 
men for service. The private Indian organisations also found 
it less costly due to the exclusion of science subject's. So, for 
a period to come, this model of David Hare was accepted as 
a tried pattern in the new schools and colleges. His policy 
of secular education is still being followed in the educational 
pattern of India. 


F. F. D, Bethune—Another pioneer in the field of educa- 
tion in India. He was a member ot the Executive Council of 
the Governor-General. Being an official he had much less 
scope to support an enterprise incongruous with the Com- 
pany’s policy. But his ardent desire to educate the Indian 
women, actuated him to open in May.1349 a secular school in 
Calcutta for Indian girls by himself and to bear all expenses. 
The result was striking. The eager and quick response from 
the Indian girl was “in no way less than what is found among 
European girls of the same age”, as admitted by Bethune 
himself. To associate the name of this great man, the school 
was soon developed into Bethune College’. The example was 
soon emulated by many other officials, and institutions of 
similar nature, to impart modern secular education, were 
opened in various other places by their own efforts. 


Mount Stuart Elphinstone—He carried out a different ex- 
periment. He was the Governor of Bombay in 1819. At 
that time the Bombay Education Society provided education 
mainly to the Anglo-Indians and poor European children. It 
is by the active guidance of Elphinstone that the Society 
extended its activities towards the Indian children. By 1882, 
the Society served a large number of Indian children. A 
special committee for education for Indians was formed into 
a new society called “Bombay Native Education Society”, 
exclusively to look after the education of Indian children, 


These non-officials realised that neither the Company nor 
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missionaries could provide all the education, the country 
requires. So they showed the way to the Indians to develop 
their own private. enterprise. This lead was invaluable, as 
it aroused the interest of the leading Indians and thus acted 
as a momentous check tothe desire and attempts of the 
missionaries in the field of education in India. 


Private Indian Enterprise: Prior to 1854, the contribu- 
tion of private enterprise was restricted to the indigenous 
school. The role of Indians in modern education was minor. 
This was due to many factors. First, the. prejudice and 
orthodoxy of the parents were so strong that it required a 
great moral courage to- introduce modern western education 
for the Indian children. Very few had in those days had 
such a courage. Secondly, the prevailing custom was to have 
a European as the Principal of school or college. So it was 
really hard for an Indian to get a Europzan for the purpose. 
Thirdly, the manigement, of a modern educational institution 
requires people educated in modern methods, and such pzople 
were not many. Still, the name of Raja Rammohan Ray, is 
emblazened in the history of India as the father of modern 
system of education in India. He realised the need fora 
synthesis of western and eastern culture for the development 
of the nation. On the one hand, he introduced the study of 
English language and science subjects in schools and colleges, 
On the other hand, he did not underrates the need for 
studying modern Indian languages. Besides, he was a 
great social and religious reformer. He visualised a cultured, 
educated, rich and free India. His moves were momentous 
enough to break the barrier of prejudice among the Indians 
in the educational, cultural and social fields. 


Indigenous System ; The contribution of private Indian 
enterprise in the maintenance and expansion of indigenous 
educational system was significant. The number of schools 
was fairly high and there was no help or „grant from the 
company. During the 17th and 18th centuries, the indige- 
aous institutions, both elementary and higher, were the chief 
educations| enterprise in the rural areas. Sometimes propo- 


Edu—5 
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sals were made for improvement of these schools. But they 
were ultimately ignored. The Wood’s Despatch of 1854 
recommended that the Government should rely mainly on the 
private enterprise for the spread of primary education and the 
ptivate institution should be given grants-in-aid. But the 
Despatch of 1859 rang the opposite note and advised that for 
mass education Government should rely mainly on Govern- 
‘ment schools. The controversy ‘was not resolved, but the 
provinces were allowed to develop their programme in their - 
own‘lines. In fact, the Despatch of 1859 was not seriously 
followed. Asa result, Indian enterprise was given freedom 
and assistance as well and as such, the private efforts in all 
the fields marked an appreciable growth during the period 
from 1854-1882. X 


‘Local Self-governing Bodies: The recommendation of 
the Indian Education Commission of 1882 regarding primary 
education turned a new leaf in the history of primary educa- 
tion. In this connection the name of Lord Ripon will be 
recommended for the constitution of local self-governing 
authorities, like Local Boards in the rural areas and the 
Municipalities in the urban areas. 


The administration of primary education was entrusted 
with the loca] bodies. Insome of the provinces the charge 
of secondary education was also- transferred to the local 
bodies. In’spite of the efforts of the local bodies, the effects 
of this transfer was'not very encouraging. The growth of 
Primary education was rather retarded. There were genuine 


euieulties The task was Herculean but the resources were 
imited. 


_ In the circumstances Primary Education Acts were passed 
in most of the provinces by 1830. These Acts empowered the 
local authorities to levy educational cess where necessary and 
the Provincial Governments were to bear two-thirds of the 
additional cost, But levy of a new cess by an elected body 
was too much to be expected on the face of the risk of 
unpopularity. So the Acts could not be much effective and 
Ae enterprise of the local bodies in spreading primary educa- 
tion continued in the traditional way. set 
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Local bodies could hardly be blamed for the failure. Lord 
Ripon cbserved that the experiment would succeed only if the 
transfer of the charge was followed by a transfer of additional 
resources, and if the Government officers exercise more admi- 
nistrative and directive energy in fostering a small beginning 
of an independent political life of the Indians. But these 
suggestions were not given due consideration. 

Q.-10. Discuss the role of Missionaties in the promotion 
of Indian Education. ; 1 

Ans. [See the relevant portion of the answer to the ` 
previous question. ] 

Q. 11, Discuss the steps envisaged in the fourth Five-year 
Plan for the development of education. 

Ans, The fourth Five-year Plan which began in 1969-70 
is based broadly on the recommendations of the Education 
Commission with the following principal features $ ý 

(1) Each state is to prepare a long term perspective plan 
of educational development for the next 15-20 years. 

(2) The emphasis in the 4th Plan is no consolidation - 
with controlled growth giving due weight to programmes of 
qualitative improvement. The following core programmes 
are given priority t 

(a) Teachers’ education and upgrading of curricular. 
Inservice training for teachers was stressed. Pips 

(b) Adoption of improved methods of teaching and 
evaluation. Roe calc 

(c) Improvement of text-books and provision -of supple- 
mentary materials on an adequate scale. a 

(d) Supply of text-books to students, either free or 
through text-book libraries, 2 


(e) Improvement of supervision. 
(f) Provision of guidance service to students. , 


(3) The programme of implementing the revised scale ,of 
college and university teachers and the revision of salaries of 
school teachers is to receive priority. 
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i (4) Programmes for improving physical training facilities 
in schools should occupy a place of importance, drawing 
largely on community support. 


(5) Improvement of science education is to receive 
emphasis. 

(6) A programme of improvement of buildings should be 
taken up and means of reducing the cost without sacrificing 

quality is to be worked out. 5 

(7) Close relationship should be maintained between the 
output of education system and manpower needs~ of employ- 
ment. : 

(8) Pilot projects of functional literacy, especially in 
combination with programmes for improving the vocational 
competence of adults, is to be developed. 

(9) Programmes of work-experience and national or 
social service are to be developed on a pilot basis and genera- 
lised in the light of experience gained. 

(10) Production of text-books, especially those in 

-regional languages with a view to their adoption as media in, 
the university stage, is to be emphasised. 

During 1967-68 a sum of Rs. 6,630 millions is estimated to 
have been provided for education in the budget of various 
ministries of the Union’ Govt. and Union Territory’ adminis- 
tration. Its break-up is: Union Govt. Rs. 1,165 and State 
Govts. Rs. 5,465 millions. 


Considering State-budgets only, as education is mainly the 
responsibility of the State Govts. all the States together ear- 
marked for education about 20°9% of their total revenues 
during 1967-68 as compared with 19°5% during the previous 
year. Kerala devoted the highest percentage (35'3*/ ) of its 
budget to education. 


While the fiscal year is uniform, i.e., 1st April to 31st 
March the school year varies from state to state. This is 
inevitable in a country so large in size and such differing 
climatic conditions. In some states, the school year begins in 
January, in others in April, June or July. 
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Lower primary education is free in all parts of the country 
except in a small number of private institutions. Higher 
primary education is also free except in four states. 

OQ. 12. Name the organisations that contributed most 
towards the development of education in India in the beginning 
of East India Company’s rule. What role did the organisation 
play in the educational development of Bombay, Madras and 
Bengal ? 


Ans, Missionary enterprise in early 18th and during the 
19th century was confined in imparting elementary and wes- 
tern education among Indian children. They sought to pros 
mote the social and moral standard of the people. It cannot 
be denied that with the advent of the East India Company in 
India, pioneer work was done by the missionaries in the field 
of education. - Their primary, object was to spread Christia- 
nity, but this does not minimise their credit. A large number 
of schools, orphanages and colleges were started by different 
éroups of the missionaries. The work of the Danish Missio- 
naries and the London Missionary Societies in Madras, the 
contributions of the famous ‘Serampore Trio’ in Bengal and 
Brown, Bronson and Farwell in Assam shall be remembered 
in the history of education in these provinces. 


In Bengal, the Calcutta Free School Society was establis- 
hed in 1789 for the education of the European children in 
Calcutta. Later, three missionaries from England, Carey, 
Marshman and Ward settled in Serampore and started an 


_ effective and excellent educational work. They started 


several schools in Serampore and neat Calcutta. In Bombay, 
London Missionary Society, the Scottish Missionary Society, 
the American Missionary Society and the Church Missionary 
Society achieved substantial progress in spreading education in 
Bombay. In Madras, the activities of the missonaries attained 
the highest degree of success. In 1927 a German missionary 
founded two schools in Madras. In 1805 the London 
Missionary Society started opening a number of schools in 
various parts of Madras Presidency. 


Q. 13. Name the various missionary societies formed in 
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Bombay and estimate their contribution towards the spread of 
education in the province. 


Ans, The earliest educational enterprise in Bombay 
Presidency was carried out by the Portuguese missionaries. 
They started many schools and colleges in Bombay. Among 

+ them mention may be made of Jesuits College, St. Anne’s ` 
College at Bandra and another college at Monpacher. : 


After the expansion of the Portuguese by the Marathas in 
1739, much of the educational work was carried on by Indian 
Christians. A school was opened for the education of poor 
Protestant children by Rev. Richard Cobbre. Subsequently 
a number of different missionary organisations contributed 
much to the spread of education in Bombay. A substantial 
progress in the primary education was achieved by these 
organisations which had come from different parts of Europe 
and America. Of them mention may be made of the London 
Missionary Society, the Scottish Missionary Society, the 
American Missionary Society and the Church Missionary 
Society. They worked during the period from 1840-1859. The 
activities of these missionary societies are praiseworthy as 
they achieved enormous- progress in the spread of education 
in Bombay Province. k 


Q. 14. Discuss the role of missionaries in the develop- 
- ment of modern education in Assam. 


Ans. The first missionary enterprise in Assam was the 
setting up of a branch of Serampore missionary in Guwahati 
in 1829. The famous Serampore Trio-Carey, Marshman and 

, Ward—had earlier translated .and published the Bible into 
Assamese with the help of a local scholar Almaram Sharma. 
They also published an Anglo-Assamese'dictionary. In 1845 
the first Baptist Church was set up at Guwahati. The 
American Baptist Mission Society sent a mission led by Oliver 
Carter and Nathan Brown. They brought a printing press 
to Sadya. They started a number of schools in and around 
Sibsagar. The American missionaries also opened centres at 
Guwahati, Shillong, Sibsagar; Nowgong and other places. At 
Nowgong an orphanage and a hospital were also set up: They 
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moved to the rural areas, . taught Assamese, wrote books and 
disseminated knowledge among the rural people. 


Another missionary Dr. Bronson worked among the Nagas 
near Jaipur. He not only taught the three Rs. but also taught 
the Naga boys the technique of manufacturing tea and salt. 
Besides opening elementary schools and spreading religion the 
missionaries also established some high schools in order to 
impart higher education to the children. 


A very notable and praiseworthy work was done by the 
missionaries by publishing a monthly journal ‘The Aruno- 
daya’, the first of its kind in 1846. 


It can thus be seen that the missionaries laid a very strong 
and wise-spread , foundation for education in Assam by cove- 
ring the entire State and its hill areas by a network of school 
The Charter Act of 1813 included an educational clause and 
in helped the missionaries to further their educational 


_ campaign. 


OHAPTER 3 


GROWTH OF PRIMARY EDUCATION SINCE 1813 


Q. 1. Trace the development of elementary education 
before 1882. How did the recommendation of the Indian Educa- 
tion Commission of 1882 concerning Primary Education 
influence its subsequent development ? 


Ans, Prior to the advent of European Missionaries in 
India a few indigenous schools were set up with a view to 
spreading primary education in our country: We had Tols 
for the Hindus and Muktabs and Madrassahs for the Muslims. 
These indigenous schools were the only source of education. 


There were village Pathsalas to teach the children in rural. 


l 
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areas. - Individual efforts were mainly responsible for setting 
up of Pathsalas, but the teacher had to take out his humble 
living in some other ways and hence the profession of 
teaching was a secondary importance.to him. 


Thomas Munro made an enquiry in different parts of our 
country to ascertain the position of indigenous system of edu- 
-cation in our country. His findings did not present a bright 
picture. The report said that the number of schools in 
territories under this Presidency amounts to 12,498 and the 
‘population was 12,850,941. It shows there was only one 
school for every 1,000 of the population. 


Munro further stated “It is remarked by the Board of 
Revenue, that of a population of twelve millions and a half 
there are only 1,88,000 or 1 in 57 receiving education. This 
is true of the whole population, but not as regards the male 
Part of it, of which the proportion of educated is much grea- 
ter than is here estimated ; for if we take the whole popula- 
tion as stated in the report at 12,850,000 and - deduct one- 
half for females, the remaining male population will be 64, 
25,000 and if we reckon the male population between the age 
of five and ten years which- is the period at which boys in 
general remain at school at one-ninths, it will give 7,13000 
which is the number of boys that would be at school if all 
the males above ten years of age were educated,” 


William Adam, a missionary, conducted an enquiry in 
Bengal. His report was enriched with all the available data 
of education. He stated : “Indigenous elementary schools by 
this description are meant those schools in which the instrue- 
tion in the elements of knowledge communicated , and which 
have been Originated and supported by the natives themselves, 
in contradistinction from those that are supported by 
religious or philanthropic societies, The number of such 
schools in Bengal is supposed to be very great”. In his second 
Teport he made a review of the indigenous schools at Natore 
in the district of Rajshahi (Bangladesh). He stated”, “Elemen- 
tary instruction in the district is divisible in two sorts, 
public and private, according as it is communicated in public 
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schools and in private families. The distinction is not 
always strictly maintained but sufficiently marked.” 


Cain 
The indegenous elementary schools were the main agen- 

cies of education prior to 1852 and instruction. in these ins- 

titutions was limited to three R’s. i 


These schools had no building of their own nor did they 
recommended any text-book for the pupils. The classes were 
held in the house of the teacher or under atree, The 
students used to bring slates and pencils with them. The 
number of pupils varied from 5 to 15. The time and hours 
of instruction were adjusted to the requirement of the 
locality.- In most cases girls and Harijans were excluded. 
The destitution of the people under British rule caused the 
decay in the indigenous system of education. 


Some of the persons who steered the vehicle of education 
opined that if the upper classes of the society are educated it 
will gradually spread among the lower classes. Adam opposed 
this approach. He considered . that the system of education 
should primary concern, the common people and unless the 
‘lower classes are educated, education will never spread. 


The concerted efforts of the missionaries and the private 
institutions brought about a stir and the Government emplo- 
yed its energy to formulate and accelerate the elementary 
education in our country. 


Lord Hardinge declared employment opportunities for 
those who passed from the schools approved by the Council 
and this created an urge for education. The Government 
took up the responsibility of making payments to the 
teachers and some schools for elementary education were set 
up in the villages. A small sum as fee was imposed on the 
students and a part of the money thus obtained was utilised 
towards payment of the teachers. Hardinge set up 101 
schools and it was later brought to the notice of the authori- 
ties that of these schools only 26 schools still exited. 


Came in, Lord Dalhousie with a zeal to spread the elemen- 
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taty education in the country and the native schools were 
sanctioned grants-in-aid. In Bombay there were 12,000 
students studying in the schools approved by the Government 
in 1852. Bengal had only 33 schools with 1400 students.- 


The missionaries in Madras set up schools even in the 
absence of Government aids and Madras had 1135 schools 


' with 38,000 students. 


Mr. Thompson, the then Governor of North West Pro- 
vince made great attempts forthe spread of elementray 
education in his state and introduced education cess and 
appointed Inspectors in the province. In 1854, there were 
3020 schools in North-West Province with 53,000 students. 


Charles Wood by his long historical report of 1854, known 
as Wood's despatch, brought about a great change in the 
sphere of elementary education of our country. It admitted 
the negligence to improve the system of elementary education 
and vehemently opposed the downward filtration theory 
advocated by a few and opined that the Government should 
take up the charge of the elementary education. It commen- 
ded steps taken by Mr. Thompson for the spread - of elemen“ 
tary education in the North-West Province and recommen: 
ded similar steps for other provinces. The Despatch stressed 


the need of the Government aid being extended to private 


institutions. 


In 1859 Stanley introduced education cess and recommen- 
ded that the entire amount should be spent for elementary 
education. 


But there was little remarkable change in the sphere of 
elementary education till Lord Riponset up the Indian 
Education Commission in 1882 with Sir William Hunter 25 
the President of the Commission. 

The Indian Education, popularly known as Hunter’s 
Commission includes these factors of elementary education 10 
its report: (a) Policy, (b) Legislation, (c) Encourage- 
ment of the indigenous schools, (d) School administration, 
(e) Teachers’ training, (f) Finance. 
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Hinter’s report states, “Primary education should be 
regarded as the instruction of the masses through vernacular 
in such subjects as will fit them for their position in life, and 
be not necessarily regarded as a portion of instruction leading 
up to university.” ~It further states, “The Primary Education 
be extended in backward districts, specially in those inhabited 
mainly by aboriginal races, by the instrumentality of the 
Department pending creation of School Boards, or by spe- 
cially liberal grant-in-aid to those who are willing to set up 
and maintain schools,” 


The Commission recommended the handover of the 
Control of primary education to the District Boards and the 
Municipal Boards as was practised in England. It believed 
the district and municipal authorities would be more sym- 
pathetic and should assist the indigenous schools to functions 
smoothly, It also recommended the training of the teachers 
of the indigenous schools and introduction of standard 
examination suiting each province. The Commission did 
Not introduce any hard and fast rule about the internal 
Management, uniformity of standard and the selection of 
text-books. The medium of instruction in the primary 
schools was mother-tongue and practical subjects were 
taught. The Commission did not think it wise to interfere 
with the internal management of the elementary schools, 
The authorities of the primaty schools were allowed liberty 
to select text-books according to their own choice. 


The Commission recommended the creation of a special 
fund for elementary education, s 


It said separate accounts should be maintained in order to 
avoid the expenditure, in municipal areas, of money meant 
for villages and recommended suitable system of grant-in‘aid 


to assist the local fund. E 


The Government accepted some of the recommendation of 
the Commission. Lord Ripon came out with a bold venture 
to introduce local self-government. Local Boards and 
Municipal Boards were set up in almost all the provinces of 
India. Their primary responsibility was to take all necessary 
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fruitful steps for the spread of primary education in the local 
areas. 


At this time secondary and college education began to in- 
crease gradually and the Provincial Governments began to 
neglect the policy of the Commission in regard to primary 
education.. They began to utilise the local funds to few of 
these two branches of education and the indigenous schools 
began to suffer. The condition of elementary education 
became gradually worse. 


Despite defects and attitude of neglect some marks of 
achievement can be found. 


In line with the schools in England the Government of 
India spent a large sum of money for the building of primary 
schools although only a few schools could have been built 
with the fund provided. _ 


Introduction of teachers’ training improved the quality of 
the teachers and the indigenous schools saw well trained 
teachers to impart lessons to the pupils. 


Girls and Harijans were hardly seen in schools but the 
new schools improved the number of girl students attending 


schools and the Harijans had easy access to the indigenous 
schools. 3 


Text-books were introduced and were extremely useful to 
the learners, -~ 


Improved methods of teaching helped the spread of 
elementary education. Kindergarten system was found to be 
useful to the students. Trained teachers followed new 
techniques and imparted a better standard of teaching. 


It was in 1901-02 when the curriculum for primary educa” 
tion was introduced. It included Kindergarten, Drawing 
Object lessons, Geography, History, Singing and Recitation, 
Hygiene, Agriculture, Science, Second language, Mensuration, 

~ Physical exercise and Manual work. 


è. 5 ; jssion 
The recommendation of the Indian Education Commiss 
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1882, popularly known as Hunter’s Commission, helped 
immensely in remoulding the system of elementary education 
in our country. 


Q. 2. Discuss the growth of primary education between 
the period 1882 and 1902. 


Ans, Viewing there was little remarkable change in the 
sphere of elementary education Lord Ripon set up the Indian 
Education Commission of 1832. It was popularly known as 
Hunter’s Commission after the name of Sir William Hunter 
who was appointed President of the Commission. The period 
between 1882 and 1902 was chiefly influenced by the reco- 
mmendations of this Commission. 


The Commission made thorough study of the system of 
education prevailing at the time in the country and offered 
elaborate recommendation on the aspects of primary, secon- 
dary and collegiate education. The recommendations include 
policy, legislation, encouragement of the indigenous schools, 
school administration, teacher’s training and regarded primary 
education as the instruction of the masses through vernacular 
in such subjects as will fit them for their position in life and 
be not-necessarily regarded as a portion of instruction leading 
up to the university. Some of the proposals were bold and 
revolutionary and focussed a new light in the field of educa- 
tion. Naturally, therefore, the period under review was a 
period of experimentation in the field of education, Although 
the recommendations did not attain a complete success they 
marked the beginning of a new era. The ‘importance of this. 
period will be revealed through a detailed analysis of the 
influence these recommendations wielded in the different 
Stages of education. 


The outstanding recommendation of the Commission: 
Consisted in advising complete restoration of the responsibility 
of primary education to local bodies. The Commission also- 
recommended gradual withdrawal of the Government from. 
the field. As an immediate effect the management of the 
primary school was completely vested with the local bodies. 
like Municipalitiesand Local Boards. Lord Ripon introdu- 
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. ced the scheme of local self-government,-chief in order to 
implement importance. First, the transfer of the control of 
education to the local bodies was actuated by the Elementary 
Education Acts of England. Secondly, it served as a timely 
antidoté to the slowly growing discontent against the British 
Rule,by transfer of certain responsibilities to the people of the 
soil in the form of self-government. 5 


The next important recommendation was the gradual with- 

drawal of the Government. from the field of education and 

- encouragement of private institutions by introducing a well- 
laid system of grant-in-aid. : 


The prominence of missionaries in the field of education 
was markedly reduced in the recommendations, 


The indigenous schools were proposed to be given encou- 
ragement by giving suitable grants. - : 


A religious neutrality was advocated, although opening 
of separated institutions for Hindus and Muslims was not 


barred. 


The Commission earnestly advocated “to declare the ele- 
mentary education of these masses, its provision, extension 
and improvement, to be that part of the educational system 
to which the strenuous effort of the state should now be 
directed ina still larger measure than here to fore.” But 


unfortunately, the progress óf primary education during the .. 


period under review was not encouraging, ‘The primaty 


reasons are discussed below è - 


(1) Failure to introduce Compulsory Primary Education s 
The Commission did not recommend anything on this aspect, 
although there was a demand for compulsory primary. educa- 
tion. In fact, the Maharaja of Baroda introduced, as an 
experimental measure, compulsory primary education in one 
of the divisions of his state. But the Government argue 
that the British Government, being a body of foreigners, 
could not compel the local people to send their children to 


schools. The local people hardly realised the importance o5, 


| 
; 
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education. Soin the absence of compulsion the primary 
education could not make a rapid progress. 


(2) Immaturity of Local Bodies: It is observed: that the- 
transfer of Primary Education in the hands of the local bodies 
was made on several considerations. But the responsibility of 
giving primary education to an overwhelming mass of illite- 
rate people was too heavy a burden to be shouldered by 
the newly formed local bodies. Lord Ripon, in taking this 
bold venture, had pointed out that the experiment would 
succeed only —(a) if adeqate resources were made available, 
(b) if transfer of duties involving additional expenditure was 
simultaneously followed by transfer of adequate additional: 
resources and (c) if Government officers realised that the 
system really opened to them a fairer field for the exercise of 
administrative and directive energy than.the more autocratic 
system which it superseded. But these conditions were never 
fulfilled. The result was a slow advance. It is worth men- 
tioning here that even under this dismal condition, the local 
bodies did a good work. Their contribution to primary edu- 
cation was Rs. 24'9 lakhs in 1891 and rose to Rs. 46°1 lakhs 
in 1901, while the Government contribution rose from Rs. 
16'77 lakhs to Rs. 16°98 lakhs only. But even then the amount 
was by far inadequate to meet the needs. The resources of 
the local bodies were limited. Thus they continued to carry 
on the immense load with their inadequate resources. The 
result was that the primary schools continued to run in a 
mribund state and all major lines of progress were sealed. } 


(.) Disregard to Indigenous Schools: The period under 
review was remarkable in witnessing the indigenous schools 
to die out. The Hunter’s Commission, no doubt, pointed out 
the necessity of reforming the village schools. But it was 
perhaps the greatest blunder to create a new array of primary 
schools with a very scanty Government contribution, instead 
of reviving the existing elementary schools. This involved a 
waste of national energy and money. The potentiality of- 
these institutions were neglected mainly owing to the general 
antipathy of the British Officers towards all what was 
“native”. As an inevitable result these prospective schools 
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practically disappeared by 1901. On the other hand, the 
new set of primary schools, poorly financed and managed, 
could not even compensate for this loss. 

In spite of this dismal state of circumstances, the official 
enterprise brought about improvement in certain aspects of 
primary education during the period under review, which 
cannot altogether be disregarded. These are discussed below 2 

1. School Buildings; Following the principle of giving 
the first parliamentary grant in England for school buildings, 
the Education Department gave liberal grants for the constru- 
ction of buildings of primary schools. All primary schools 
could not however, be provided with their own buildings 
owing to flinancial stringency. So some of the schools conti- 
nued to be held in public places like temples, mosques etc. 

` The practice of holding classes in teachers’ houses however 
stopped. : 

2. Admission of low-caste and girl students: A signifi- 
cant change in primary education began to appear by the 
admission of low-caste and girl students in the primary 
schools. 

3. Teacher’s Training 3 The quality of the teachers of 
primary schools was improved by giving training to them. 


4. New methods of teaching : During the period between 
1882 and 1902, the monitorial system, introduced earlier was 
abolished, following its abolition in England due to financial 
insolvency. Here in India financial crisis continued. So the 
result was unsatisfactory. The standard of teaching, however, 
improved much because of the trained and better educated 
teachers’ new techniques of teaching and better equipments. 
On the other hand, the new schools with a large number of 
pupils could not afford to give the same amount of individual 
attention as the small indigenous schools could provide to 
their limited number of students. 


5. Use of printed text-books: Printed text-books were 
not used in tbe indigenous school. The new primary schools 


gradually came to use printed books. By 1900 the system of 


using printed books became universal. 


N 
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6. Curriculum: The officials had a definite leaning on a 
variety of subjects while the parents of the pupils like a sim- 
ple curriculum with the three R’s. Again, the ability of tea- 
chers to deal with the new subjects was limited. Under these 
three conflicting factors, the officials succeeded in having 
their own way. By 1901-1902 the curriculum of primary 
schools included a number of subjects like history, geography, 
hygiene, agriculture, manual work, drawing, singing and 
recitation. 

Hence; we can obviously state that -the period between 
1882 and 1S02 showed gradual expansion in the field of pri- 
mary education. The Hunter’s Commission of 1382 strove to 
achieve the spread of elementary education among the masses 
and it can be said to have neatly succeeded in achieving this 
end. The downward infiltration theory, advocated by a few, 
was of no avail. 


OHAPTER 4 


ADAM’S PLAN FOR A NATIONAL SYSTEM 
OF EDUCATION 
. 1. Discuss how William Adam was called’ upon to make 
a survey of indigenous system of education and write a note on 
his plan for a national system of education. 


Ans. The educational policy of Lord William Bentinck, 
the Governor-General of India was mainly based on the re- 
commendation of Macaulay in his famous minute written on 
Qnd February, 1835. Bentinck was a believer in Western 
education. So he whole-heartedly accepted Macaulay’s 
recommendations and passed orders in resolution on 7th 
March, 1835. The salient features of the proclamation 


are noted below : 
Edu—6 x 
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1. It was declared that the intention of the British 
Government ought to be the promotion of European literature 
and science among the Indians: Hence all funds appropriated 


for the purpose of education would be’ best employed in 
English education alone. 


2. It was not intended to abolish the indigenous school 
or colleges. It was, however, hoped that the native popula- 
tion would be inclined to avail themselves of the opportunity 
by the new policy. 

3. The General*Committee was directed not to spend 
any further amount in printing oriental works. ` 


4. It was specifically directed that the sum of money 
which would be placed at the disposal of the Committee 
should be hereafter employed in imparting to the Indian 
population, a knowledge of English literature and science 
‘through the medium of English. 


So.far but the higher education in schools and co'leges 
were concerned. Bentinck’s Proclamation thwarted the 
development of vernacular and oriental classics Sole impor- 
tance was given.to English literature and English language. 
This no doubt reflects a ruler-like supercilliousness, and an 
antipathy towards the oriental culture, on the attitude of 
the authority. On the other hand, it cannot be denied that 
Bentinck’s Educational policy marked a turning point in the 
history of education in India. It was also a positive step in 
solving the impasses created by the dispute among the, 
members of the General Committee, popularly known as the 
“Anglicist Classicist controversy”, The Proclamation also 
completely left the elimentary education out of considera- 
tion, Bentinck, however, took certain Steps in this direction, 
But they were ultimately ineffective, 


As an immediate effect of Bentinck’s educational policy, 
English education made rapid progress in tae country. English 
schools and colleges developed throughout the territory. Zilla 
schools were started in the important towns of the Presiden- 
cies, Since any new expenditure on vernacular education 
was prohibited, vernacular was, so to Say, ostracised in these 
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institutions. Naturally, vernacular and the oriental langu- 
ages were neglected to a great extent. 

On the other hand, interest for western education grew 
up, partly for having a distinctive mark in the society, and 
partly for gaining privilege in getting positions in the Govern- 
ment. While high school and college education was highly 
encouraged, the elemetary education was utterly neglected. 
The result was that only a small privileged section of people 
could receive higher education, the teeming millions of the 
rural area being left under the darkness of illiteracy. 


As observed before, Bentinck did not altogether disregar- 
ded elementary education. He had an intention to deal this 
aspect of education separately. The Downward Filtration 
Theory was already advocated by Macaulay. Bentinck also 
wanted to spread education widely among the mass of popu- 
lation. So immediately after his educational reform at the 
higher level, he took up the cause of elementary education. 
With thisend in view, he appointed William Adam, an 
enthusiastic missionary and educationi:t to make a survey of 
the system of indigenous education in Bengal: After a 
thorough survey of the indigenous schools for three years, 
Adam submitted an elaborate report in 1838, and made 
certain specific recommendations for effecting improvement 
thereof. ; : 

Adam’s Report gave a detailed analysis of the various 
indigenous and elementary institutions. He differentiated 
three main categories of schools : å 


(i) Indigenous elementary. school. 
(ii) Indigenous school of learning. 
(iii) Elementary school not indigenous. 


The Report also described the course of studies, status of 
the teachers, their qualification quality and method of instruc- 
tion, condition of female education. etc. According to him, 
there were about one lakh elementary schools and the gene- 
ral literacy ranged around 7%. 


_ Adam pointed out that it would be a great mistake to 
ignore the existing system of indigenous education and to 
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concentrate all activities to the higher education. He depre- 
ciated the pet theory of downward filtration, admitted by the 
rulers and held that spread of education among the mass 
would be irnpossible unless the educational system which 
existed long before the British rule improved. He also 
suggested the following measures for improvement of the 
indigenous schools. 


(1) Asa pilot enterprise a thorough educational survey 
should be introduced in one or a few selected districts. 

(2) In those districts a thorough educational activities. 
should be made, in order to give a trial to his scheme. 


(3) A series of books should be written for the students. 
and the teachers. 


(4) The quality of teachers of the elementary schools 
should be improved. For this, Normal Schools should be 
opened for training of teachers. 


(5) In order to increase the efficiency of the teachers, 
Inspectors should be appointed to supervise the work of 
the teachers. 


(6) Rent free land should be endowed to the village 
schools and their teacher so as to encourage the latter to 
settle in the villages and to teach the village children. 


(7) Rewards for passing the examinations, should be 
given to the teachers as a token of encouragement. hie 


(8) An examiner will be appointed in each district. He 
will act as the Chief Executive Officer and will be responsible 
for executing the scheme in the district successfully. 


Adam expressed his firm conviction that his scheme would 
lay the foundation of a national system of education in the 
country. He further held that the efficiency of higher 
education cannot be secured unless the requirement of pupils 
are met from these effectively taught in the next lower 

“grade. A deep foundation is essential for constructing a 
- mighty superstructure. 


Adam’s: Report had immense possibilities. It had the 
iprospect of révolutionising the educational system in India- 
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But unfortunately, the authorities summarily rejected the 
scheme, chiefly on financial consideration. Lord Aucland, 
the then Governor-General, -considered the plan expensive 
and utopian and too immature to be implemented at that 
stage. À 


The rejection of Adam’s Report had an effect in accelera“ 
ting the missionary activities in the field of elementary edu- 
cation in India. The earlier apprehension of the Company 
that the missionary activities might be resented by the 
Indians proved to be wrong. The alienation between the 
Company’s officers and the Missionaries was removed and the 
missionary enterprise was encouraged. 


Q. 2. Trace the beginning of English education in Bengal. 


Ans. Exigencies of administration and commercial inter- 
course forced the Indians, particularly the residents of Cal- 
cutta, Bombay and Madras to cultivate the knowledge of 
English in the eighteenth century, or even earlier. But 
English was neither spoken nor understood by the Indians 
to any larger extent till the close of the eighteenth century. 
Even in Bengal where the British wielded the political 
power, there was no regular arrangement for teaching 
English to the Indians. But with the opening of the nine- 
teenth century there was a growing appreciation of the value 
of English as a_medium of culture on the part of the 
educated Bengalees, specially the Hindus. Schools for tea- 
ching English were accordingly founded in Calcutta and its 
neighbourhood. A school was established at Bhawanipur 
in Calcutta in A. D. 1800 and another at Chinsura in 1814. 
Tt is not, however, till 1817 that we find a concerted attempt 
for the diffusion of English education in Bengal. Two nota- 
ble institutions which did yeomen’s work in this direction 
were: (i) Calcutta School Book Society and (ii) Hindu 
School both founded in 1817. The object of the former was 
to make available good text books, both in English and Indian 
languages, suitable for schools. The society undertook to 
prepare such text-books and to print and publish them, 
They were sold at cheap price and sometimes distributed 


_free. 
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Soon after the establishment of the society the members 
of the committee felt the need of good schools for teaching 
English. As a result of their efforts, a meeting was held at 
the Town Hall of Calcutta on ‘September 1, 1818. It was 
resolved in this meeting to establish a separate scciety named 
the Calcutta School Society. Its object was defined to be 
to help and improve the schools already existing in Calcutta 
and to establish new-schools according to need. 


But by for the most important institution that helped the 
spread of English Education in Bengal was the Hindu College 
established in Calcutta cn January 20,1817. It appears that 
about the beginning of May 1816, Mr. Baidyanath Mukber- 
jee, a well-known citizen of Calcutta, saw Sir Hyde East, 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Calcutta, and informed 

` bim that many of the leading Hindus were desirous of for- 
ming an establishment for the education of their children 
in a liberal manner as practised by Europeans and desired 
him to hold a meeting for the purpose. The meeting was held 
on May 14, 1916, and it decided to establish a college housed 
in its own building, with the object of teaching ` Bengali, 
Hindusthani and English languages and then Persians, if they 
desired, arithmetic, history, history, geography. astronomy, 
mathematics and in time, as the fund increases English belles 
—letters, poetry etc. Stress was also to be laid on teaching 
the English system of morals. “ 


Anyone who goes through the news papers of the period 
cannot fail to be struck with the genuine enthusiasm which, 
the foundation of these schools evoked’ in the mind of the 


public, and a sincere desire to multiply their number in order- 


to meeta keenly felt need for liberal education. There were 

' no less than twenty-five such schools in Calcutta alone before 
1835, when the Government ultimately decided to extend its 
patronage to English education. Large number of such insti- 
tutions were also founded outside Calcutta. In short, the 
excitement for western education continued unabated. The 
institutions were all founded by private efforts, and 
both Englishmen and Indians co-operated in this work. 


The Christians Missionaries founded the Baptist Mission 


wal 
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College at Serampore in 1818. They also founded several 
schools one of which was named after Rev. Duff, and its 
expenses were met out of endownments for Scottish Chur- 
ches, Some schools were founded by private individuals both 
Indian and European. David Hare, Raja Rammohan Roy 
and G. A. Turnbull each founded a school. The Lord Bishop 
of Calcutta established a college in 1820. Tbe Oriental 
Seminary was founded by Gaurmohan Auddy in 1328. The 
students of Hindu College took a leading part in establishing 
new schools and in 1831 there were six morning schools in 
different parts of Calcutta, founded and managed by them. 


Q. 3. Discuss the British policy towards upto 1835. 


Ans. The‘antiquity of Indian civilisation impressed the 
western mind in the later half .of the 18th century. 
Warren Hastings established in 1731 Calcutta Madrasa with 
the object of promoting the study of Arabic and Persian 
languages and the Muslim Law,’ The Sanskrit College at 
Benares was founded in 1791 by Jonathan Duncan, Resident 
of Benares, for the preservation of the laws, literature and 
religion of the Hindus. Inthe meantime the missionaries 
also tried to take a leading part in fostering education in 
India. They had also the aim of propagating the Christi- 
anity in this country, though it was not favoured by the 
authorities of the East India Company. 


At the time of the Charter Act of 1813 the Company 
decided to spend one lakk of rupees for the expansiom of 
education in India every yeat. But between 1813 and 1823 
the East India Company did not develop any educational 
policy in India. The money sanctioned in 1713 remained 
unspent and it was not until July 17, 1823, that the General 
Committee of Public Instruction was formed and was put 
in charge of the existing Government institutions and of the 
one lakh grant. The object of the Committee was to equip 


» itself with facts about the state of education in the territories 


under Bengal Presidency and to suggest ways and means: for 
better instruction of the people. In the meantime English 
education has gained immense popularity in this country. 
But the general policy of the East India Company was to 
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encourage traditional learning in India by giving pecuniary 
aid, and not to interfere with the education or to suggest 
altenative methods, for fear that. this might contravene the 


policies of religious neutrality. The foundation of the Sanse . 


krit College at Calcutta by Lord Amherst in 1823 represents 
the continuation of the same traditional policy of the East 
- India Company. , The persistent adrocacy of useful knowledge 
by the Court of Directors in their Despatches from 1824 
onwards was inspired by the influence of James Mill, Ben- 
‘tham’s disciple, who embodied in his Despatches the recurrent 
theme of utility as the only touch-stone of education pressed 
upon the Indian Government to follow the principle of 
utility in all matters relating to education. This Directoral 


- encouragement of the diffusion of useful knowledge continued | 


right up to Bentinck’s resolution of 1835. 


ground was already prepared for the introduction of English 
as the medium of instruction long before the arrival of Lord 
Macaulay and Lord Bentinck in India. 


Lord Bentinck imbued with the ideas of Bentham and 
Mill, watched: carefully the indications of the time—the 
_ thoughts and disposition of Hindus to learn English—and he 
utilised his power finely in actually moulding the process 
them at work. 


Macaulay was a mixture of the Benthamite theory of 
legislation and Evangelical yehemance in sentiment. . His 
Minute on Education was brilliant though he tried to 
disguise the thinners of his legal reason by taking refuge in 
emphatic rhetoric. His main thesis was that all the learning 
of the East was nothing beside the metaphysics of Locke and 
physics of Newton, and that it was the torch of Western 
learning that could illuminate the Indian mind submerged in 
Superstition and ignorance, His contention was that English 
was the language spoken by the ruling class. It was likely to 
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become the language of commerce throughout the seats of the 
East. His view was that the teaching of Sanskrit~or Arabic 
was of no use to the people and the Government should spend 
all the money at its disposal for the spread of English 
Janguage and Western sciences, Lord Bentinck approved of 
the view of Lord Macaulay. A resolution was passed on 
March 7, 1835. It was provided that the greatest object of 
the British Government ought to be the promotion of 
European literature and science among the natives of India 
and that all funds appropriated for the purposes of education 
would be best employed on English education alone. While 
the colleges of oriental studies were not abolished, the 
practice of supporting their students during their period of 
education was to be discontinued. 


The Government funds were also not to be spent in 
imparting to the Indians a knowledge of English literature 
and science. There was criticism of the Government’s policy 
by scholars like H. H. Wilson but nothing came out of it. It 
was declared by the Government that there was to be no 
direct or indirect teaching of Christianity through the schools 


and colleges in the country. 


A Government resolution of 1844 provided that for 
public employment in every case preference would be given 
to those who had been educated in Western science and were 
familiar with the English language. This new policy of the 
British Government gave a strong impetus for the spread of 
English education in India. 

Q. 4. What do you know of the Fort William College. 


Ans Fort William College was established in Calcutta by 
Lord Wellesley in 1800 for developing the mental faculties of 
the junior civil servants in the company’s service when they 
first arrived in India. It provided for’a three year’s educa- 
tional course which was comprehensive and included the 
study of Modern History and Literature, Classical History 
and Literature, Laws of Nations, Ethics and Jurisprudence as 
well as of Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian Literatures Urdu, 
Bengali and Marathi, the different codes of Laws followed in 
India, History of India and the Regulation which has been, 
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passed from time to time by the Governor-General in Council. 

The college was to be managed by a Governing Bodv consis~ 

ting of the members of the Supreme Council and ofthe Judges 

of the Suddar Courts. The Governor-General himself was 

the Patron and Visitor. The college was to be controlled by ` 
a provost who was always to be a clergyman of the Church 

of England and a Vice-Provost. Many professors were also 
appointed and placed in charge of the teaching of various 

subiects. The college was run on this elaborate and compre- 

hensive basis for about seven years. 


Fort William College trained during this period of seven 
years several batches of Civil Servants and the quality of its 
products like Charles Metcalfe and William Butterworth 
Bayley amply justified its creation and existence. 


But Lord Wellesley has started the college without 
waiting for the formal sanction of the Court of Directors who 
showed their grudge by refusing the necessary sanction and 
starting the Haileybury College near London in 1805 for 
training the entrants to the Indian Civil Service. The Fort 
William College was reduced in 1807 to.a mere seminary 
for teaching the Indian languages and was finally abolished in 
1854. 


OHAPTER 5 


IMPACT OF STANLEY’S DESPATCH, HUNTER’S 
COMMISSION AND GOKHALES’ BILLS ON 
PRIMARY EDUCATION 


Q. 1. Write a note on Stanley’s Despatch. 

Ans. Sepoy Mutiny in 1857 brought about the termina- 
tion of East India Company’s rule in India. The adminis- 
tration-was taken over by the Crown and Lord Stanley was 
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appointed Secretary of State to replace the President of the 
Board of Control. On assuming office, he made a further 
review of the existing educational policy and recorded his. 
observations and recommendations in a mémorandum which 
is known as Stanley’s Despatch. It was not radically diferent 
from the Wood’s Despatch. He, however, made certain . 
specific recommendations with regard to Primary Education, 
which are as follows è : 


(a) The Despatch observed that the system of grants-in- 
aid had failed to incite adequate interest in Primary Educa- 
tion. So, he advocated direct control and management of 
the State in providing Primary Education. This was consi- 
dered to be more effective in spreading mass education. 


(5) Since the system of grants-in-aid was discouraged, 
the Despatch suggested to levy, if necessary, a tax and land- 
cess in order to defray the expenses of Primary Education 
under direct State management. 


(c) It also favoured the best utilisation of the indigenous 
schocls and teachers who were more familiar and who com- 
manded more respect of the local people. 


(a) It advised the Government to open’ more training 
schools for training of teachers. 


This Despatch aptly attempted to amend the lapses in 
Wood’s Despatch so far as the Primary Education was con- 
cerned. But unfortunately the question of direct instru- 
mentality of the State was viewed with controversy. Opinion 
differed as to the agency to be entrusted with the task of 
providing elementary education. The Despatch, however, 
rightly pointed out, the need of levying tax, for it was hardly 
possible to meet the entire expenditure on Primary Education 
otherwise. } 

Q. 2. State the principal recommendations of the Hunter’s 
Commission of 1882 for the improvement of Primary and 
Secondary Education in India. To what extent were these 
implemented ? 


Or, Give a critical appraisal. of the educational importance 
of the Hunter’s Commission. 
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Ans. The recommendations of the Wood’s Despatch of 
1854 did not bring about any material improvement in the 
Primary Education of the country. The position and the 
role of the Missionaries were also not clearly defined. As 
such Lord Ripon in 1882 appointed the ‘Indian Education 
Commission’ with Sir W. W. Hunter as its Chairman. . This 
Commission was popularly known as ‘The Hunter’s Commi- 
ssion of 1882’. The Commission was appointed with a view 
to “enquiring into the working of the existing systers of 
public instruction and to the further extension of that system 
on a popular basis.” The Commission was also asked to 
advise on the following issues ? 

(1) The role and function of the Govt. in the different 

stages of education. 


(2) The policy of the Govt. with regard to the private 
institutions. 


(3) The’ place of missionaries in the field of education. 


(4) Whether the Govt. should withdraw from direct 
educational enterprise. 


` The Commission advised the Government on the general 
policies and also made elaborate recommendations on the 
primary, secondary and collegiate education. As regards 
withdrawal of the Govt from the direct educational enter- 
prise the Commission suggested that the Govt. should not 
only “curtail the expansion of its institutions, but should 
also withdraw from direct enterprise as scon asa suitable 
agency, public or private becomes available to carry on the 
work”. Regarding the role of the missionaries, the Commi- 
ssion was, however, not in favour of withdrawal of the direct 
departmental agency in favour of the missionaries. As regards 
Primary Education, the Commission recommended that the 
Government should completely withdraw from the Primary 
Education and leave it to the local self-governing bodies like 
Local Boards and Municipalities. Similarly, the Commission 
recommended a gradual withdrawal from the direct manage- 
ment of Secondary Education, and encouragement of private 
institutions by introducing a well-laid-out system of grants- 


in-aid. ‘ 


se 
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The Commission also made detailed recommendations on 
various other aspects of primary, secondary and collegiate 
education, which are summarised below :— 


i Primary Education: The recommendations regarding 
Primary Education may be grouped into six heads, viz.,— 


1. Policy—(i) Primary Education should be regarded as 
instruction of the masses. The medium ot instruction should 
be vernacular and the subjects taught should have a practical 
bearing on the future positions in the students’ life. 


(ii) The Government should regard the elementary 
education of the masses as an important part of the state 
system of education. It should, therefore, pay a more active 
attention to the provision extension and improvement of 
primary Education. : 


(iii) In selecting employees in lower positions in the 
Govt. preference shall be given to literate persons. 


(iv) Primary Education should be extended in backward 
areas particularly in those places which are mostly inhabited 
by the aboriginals. 


(v) -Religious neutrality should be maintained in the 
field of education. 


2. Legislation and Administration—The Commission 
recommended that the onus of Primary Education should be 
entrusted with the District Boards and School Boards through 
legislation. i 


3. Indigenous Schools—In this regard, the Commission 
realised the comparative inferiority of the indigenous schools. 
like “pathsalas” and suggested the following measures for 
their improvement :— 


(i) The local bodies like the School Boards or District 
Boards shọuld be assigned the work of helping the indigenous 
schools. i 


(ii) Except in backward areas, aids should be given on 
the basis of results of examinations. But this was not a very 
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happy proposition, as it ‘was clearly a bar against universal 
education, so wisefully aimed at. 

(iii) Attempt should be made for a steady improvement 
of the indigenous schools with least interference with their 
managers, and teachers, or with the curriculum. 

(iv) The schools mastershould be given training and 


encouraged to bring their relatives and successors under 
Tegular training. 


(v) Standard of examinations should conform to the indi- 
genous system of instruction e.g., the native arithmetic, 
mensuration, etc. 


(vi) Useful subjects should be introduced gradually and 
encouraged by special grants. 

4. School administration : ; i 

Under this head the recommendations were as follows :— 

(i) There may be no uniformity of standards in all the 
provinces. It should depend upon the local conditions. 

(ii) The instruction should be simple and adapted to the 
environment. These should be in vernacular languages. 


(iii) Practical subjects, e.g:, indigenous arithmetic ete. 
should be taught. . 


(iv) The school management should have freedom to 
choose text-books. 


(v) Hours of duty should bé so elastic as to fit in with 
the hours of domestic duties of the rural children. 


(vi) There should be a programme of physical develop- 
‘ment through local games and exercise. 


(vii) Aided schools should be inspected in situation. 
(viii) School houses and furniture should be simple. 
5. Training of Teachers : 


(i) Normal Schools should be opened for the training of 
‘teachers, 


(ii) A special manual should be df wat 
‘af teac! Ba Prepared for Re guidance 
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(iii) Teachers should be appointed by the Boards 
subjects to the approval of the E lucation Department. 

6. Finance: The Commission observed that the main 
responsibility of spreading Primary Education rested upon the 
Local Boards and that the Govt. should play a subordinate 
role giving suitable grant-in-aid But the Commission did 
net lay down any extent of such grant-in-aid, for this would 
depend on the local circumstances and the extent of local 
funds raised. However, the Commission’s recommendations 
were chiefly as under $ 


(\) Specific fund should be created for-primary education. 


(2). The accounts of primary education fund in municipal 
areas should be separated from those for the rural areas. 


(3) _ Local funds should be employed mainly for primary 
education and not usually for secondary and collegiate educa- 
tion. 


(4) Government should supplement the local funds by 
suitable grants-in-aid. . 

(©) The cost of maintenance and repair of school houses 
should be borne by the Local Boards or Municipalities. 

The Report of the Hunder Commission is an important 
document in the history of education in India. It made some 
valuable recommendations. It suggested extension ot Primary 
Education through legislation. Secondly, it laid great emp- 
hasis on the private enterprise, which was so long neglected. 


‘Some of the recommendations were readily accepted by 
the Government. For example, th scneme of local self- 
government was introduced by Lord Ripon in spite of opposi- 
tion from the Provincial Government. He realised that it 
was a waste of power not to utilise the services of the 
growing intelligent class. Primary Education was declared to 
be an obligatory duty of these local bodies. 


The recommendations regarding indigenous schools were, 
however, not accepted in toto. Only the system of Payment 
by results was adopted. In fact, the majority of the indige- 
nous schools died out. The onus of giving primary education 
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to an overwhelming mass of illiterate people was too much a 
burden*to be shouldered by the newly formed immature local 
bodies. The Commission succeeded: in introducing verna- 
cular. as medium of instruction. x +4 


Q. 3.. Discuss the contribution of Sri Gopal Krishna 
Gokhale in the development of primary education in India. 


Ans. Lord Curzon’s educational policy aimed at an - 


expansion and improvement of Primary Education. But in 
practice, the principle of qualitative improvement was given 
preference and that of compulsory primary education was set 
aside. This was viewed with dissatisfaction by the Indians. 
Public opinion gradually gained ground in favour of compul- 
“sory primary education. Sri Gopal Krishna Gokhale, the 
eminent educationist of Bombay took the lead and moved a 
resolution in the Imperial Legislative Council ‘in 1910. The 
chief ground of his opposition was that the question of quali- 
tative improvemént was a paradox in a country where not 

of the population were literate. 
lution, Gokhale demanded, (i) that a beginning. 
ade in the direction of making primary education 
‘compulsory throughout the country ; and (ii) that a 
mixed commission of officials and non-officials be appointed 
at an early date to frame concrete proposals. But he withdrew 
this resolution on an assurance from the Government of a 
careful review and consideration of his proposals. As a result, 
the Central Education Department was created and the Pro- 


vincial Governments were directed to take steps for the 
spread of Primary Education. 


This half-hearted step could hardly satisfy Gokhale and 
his followers, and Gokhale resumed his campaign a year later, 
In March, 1911, he introduced a Bill for the spread of Pri- 
mary Education in the Imperial Legislative Council. Being 
Conscious of the apathetic attitude of the Government, he 
made a very modest proposal in his Bill. The proposals were 
framed mainly in the light of Compulsory Education Act of 
1870 and 1876 in England, It may be of interest to quote 

-extracts from the Bill which will show that only a minimum 
demand was put forth— 
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“The object of this Bill was to provide for the gradual 
introduction of the principal of compulsion into the elemen- 
tary educational system of the country. The experience of 
other countries has established beyond dispute the fact that 
the only effective way to ensure a wide diffusion of elemen- 
tary education among the mass of the people is by a resort 
to compulsion in same form or the other. And the time has 
come when a beginning should at least be made in this 
direction in India.” d 


The main provision sought for in the Bill were as follows : 


(i) The Bill was of a putely permissive character and its 
provisions would be applied to areas notified by the local 
bodies, with the permission of the Government. 


(ii) The local bodies should share such proportion of the 
increased expenditure as would be determined by the Govern- 
ment by rules. ; , 


(iii) For the present, only boys between the age llmits of 
6 and 10 years and not girls would come under the provisions 
of the Bill. 


(iv) All such boys should be given compulsory primary 
education in an area where already 33% of the boys were 
receiving education. 

(v) The poor parents should be exempted: from paying 
fees. : 

(vi) The expenditure should be met by imposing educa- 
tion cess. ’ 


Just after a year, in March, 1912, the Bill came up for 
discussion in the Legislature. But as already half expected 
by Gokhale himself, even this modest claim was turned down 
by majority of votes after a debate over twodays. The 
official members. formed a clear majority and many of the 
non-official members were also against the Bill. so the result 
could well be foreseen by Gokhale. That is why he declared. 
in his magnificent speech in the debate—“I know that my 
Bill will be thrown out before the day closes“ He added, 
„We, of the present generation in India, only hope to serve 


Edu—7 
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our country by our failures. The men and women, who will 
be privileged to serve her by their successes’ will come later... 
We shall be entitled to feel that we have done our duty and 
when the call of duty is clear, it is better even to labour and 
fail then not to labour at all.” 


Thus, the zeal and earnestness with which Gokhale 
struggled for: the introduction of Compulsory Primary 


Education, ended, in vain. But really, his attempt was not a ` 


total failure. It aroused a mass reaction throughout the 
country. The Bill received enormous support from ail the 
political parties. Public opinion demanded an explicit 
declaration of the educational policy of the Government. 
Government could not entirely ignore the growing public 

- demand and had to think about taking some positive Steps in 
this direction. The action of the Government was hastened 
by the august visit of King George V to India in 1912. His 
Majesty, on this occasion, sanctioned a recurring grant of Rs. 
50 lakhs in furtherance of popular education. As a result, 
he Government declared its intention to spread Primary 
Education in spite of its having opposed Gokhale’s Bill 
earlier. . 

We may conclude by saying after Gokhale that his Bill 
“served the country by its failure”. It was Gokhale’s first 
resolution that led to the creation of the Central Education. 
Department. His Bill intensified public agitation and aroused 
in Government a sense of duty with regard to mass education’ 
It is much due to Gokhale’s movement that Government 
ultimately declared its new policy on education in, 1913 and 
took active steps in the spread of Primary Education during 


the successive five years, 
4, Examine the significance of Gokhale’s Bill in light 
of developments that followed in the field of Primary Education. 
Ans. A countryside resentment was expressed in the 
wake of the rejection of Gokhale’s Bill on Primary Education 


in the Legislative Council in 191), Public opinion demanded: 
an explicit declaration by the Government on their educa- 


tional policy. Government could not altogether ignore the! 


growing public demand, and had to think about taking some’ 
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positive steps in this direction. The action of the Govern- 
ment was expedited by the August visit of King George V 
to India in 1912. His Majesty, on this occasion sanctioned a 
recurring grant of Rs. 50 lacs in furtherance ofa popular 
-education in the country As a result, the Government 
asserted its intention to spread Primary Education in spite of 
its having opposed Gokhale’s Bill earlier. The Government 
of India passed the Resolution of 1913, adopting certain 
important measures in the field of Primary Education. 

The main features of the Resolution in respect of Primary 
Education are given below = 

(i) The Resolution accepted, as a matter of policy, a 
predominant claim of Primary Education on the public funds. 
But, on financial and administrative grounds, the principle of 
Compulsory Primary Education was not accepted. 

(ii) The Resolution, however, expressed the desire of the 
Government to the widest possible expansion of Primary 
Education on a voluntary basis, by increasing the grants 
considerably. 

(iii) Looking forward to the need of the areas where 


there was no primary school as yet, the Resolution did not 
agree to dispense with fees entirely atthe moment. But it 


-directed the local governments to apply "the principle of free 


elementary education to the poorer and backward sections of 
the population”. 

(iv) It pointed out the need of improvement and. expan- 
sion of the Middle Vernacular Schools which would produce 
teachers for primary school. j 

(v) It stressed upon the extension of facilities for the 
training of primary school teachers. ieee 

(vi) It recommended encouragement to indigenous 
schools by giving liberal grants. 

(vii) It suggested a revision of curriculum to include 
more practical subjects. ) 

(viii) It pointed out the necessity of improving the 
condition of the houses and buildings of primary schools. 
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The Resolution already expressed the desire of the Govern- 
ment to add about 91,000 primary schools to the existing one 
lakh and to double the 4°25 million pupils receiving Primary 
Education at that time. 

The actual progress in the Primary Education was not at 
all encouraging. The expansion in the number of schools 
was very slow. This partly due to the absence of compulsion 
and partly due to the official preference of a qualitative 
improvement to a quantitative improvement. Even, this 
qualitative improvement was not achieved to the desired 
degree. Only a satisfactory improvement was made in the- 
training of primary teachers. A large number of training. 
schools came to be conducted by the Government. There was 
practically no change in the service conditions of the school 
teachers of the school buildings. The proposed changes ‘in 
curriculum did also remain in papers. 


Q. 5. What was the impart of Lord-Stanley’s Despatch of? 
1859 on the extension of Primary Education ? ! 


Ans. The foundation ofthe British rule in India was 
greatly shaken by the outbreak of Sepoy Mutiny in 1857. The 
administration was taken over by the Crown, and Lord 
Stanley was appointed Secretary of State. On assuming office, 
he made a further review of the existing educational policy, 
apd recorded his observation and recommendation in a 
Memorandum which was honour as Stanley’s Despatch. His 
Despatch greatly reafftmed the principles of Wood’s 
Despatch. He made certain recommendations with regard 
to Primary Education. 


The Despatch observed that the system of grants-in-aid 
had failed to incite adequate interest in Primary Education. 
So, he advocated direct control and management of the State 
in providing Primary Education. This was considered to be 
more effective in spreading mass education. Since the system. 
of grants-in-aid was discouraged the Despatch suggested levy, 
if necessary, a „tax and land cess in order to defray the- 
expenses for Primary Education under direct State manage- 
ment. It also favoured the best utilisation of indigenous 

‘schools and teachers who were more familiar and commanded. 


\ 
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more respect of the local people. It advised the Government 
to Open more training schools for the training of teachers. 

Tkis despatch aptly attempted to amend the lapses in 
Wood's Despatch so far as the Primary Education was con- 
cerned. But unfortunately, the question of direct instrumen- 
tality of the State was viewed with controversy. Opinion 
differed as to the ‘agency to be entrusted with the task of 
providing elementary education. The Despatch, however, 
tightly pointed out the need of levying tax for it was hardly 
possible to meet the entire expenditure on primary education, 

In fact, Stanley, in his Despatch of 1859 made no fresh re- 

x b NN : 

commendations but accepted'the recommendations of Wood’s 
Despatch. He brought abouta little change in the field of 
Primary Education of our country. 


_OHAPTER 6 y 
BASIC EDUCATION 


Q. 1. Write an essay on the system of basic education. 


Or, Describe the scheme of education envisaged by the 
Basic System. What are its failings and strong points 7 


Ans, Introduction: Under this Provincial Autonomy, 
Congress Ministries assumed offices in seven Provinces. 
Immediately thereafter; the Congress was confronted with the 
problem of Primary Education. On the one hand, there was 
astrong public resentment against the existing system of 
education and on the other, a demand for universal free and 
compulsory primary education. Moreover, there was a 
stringency of funds. The position was, further complicated 
by the decision to introduce a total prohibition. This meant 
a further loss of easily available revenue. The solution to 
this problem was indicated: by Mahatma Gandhi in a series of 
articles in ‘Harijan’, in .which he expounded a new plan of 
mass education. à y 
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Gandhij?'s plan/of Basic Education: In his articles, 
Gandhiji condemned the existing system of education as too 
much anglicised. This not only prevented percolation of 


knowledge to the mass, but also created a permanent barrier ` 


between the highly ‘educated few’ and the ‘uneducated many’. 
The system rendered the educated class unfit for productive 
work and ‘made them strangers in their own land’, because it 
had no bearing on real currents of life. With this criticism, 
Gandhiji put forward his plan of basic education, which is 
briefly stated as follows : 


(1) Primary education should be extended to seven 
years. 

(2) The course should include general knowledge upto 
matriculation standard less English plus a useful vocation, 

(3) The vocation shall serve a two-fold purpose :—to 
develop the pupil’s entire personality and to enable him to 
pay for the expense of his education by his own labour, 


(4) By the inclusion of profit-earning vocation the plan 


provided an answer to the financial problem in mass edūca- 
tion. 


. (5) The State should guarantee the employment of the 
students in their respective vocation or buying their products 
so that they can earn their bread after coming out. 


National Education Conference: Gandhiji’s plan met 
with severe criticism. Controversies arose oyer tbe various 
aspects of the plan. Specially, the idea of “self-support” was 
criticised strongly. It was said- that it aimed to meet the 
problem of stringency of funds created by prohibition of 
drinks. But this was far from truth. He asserted that the 
proposed system was a need for the country. It had nothing 
to do with the loss of revenue. He also observed that the 
educational Problem was “unfortunately mixed up with the 
disappearance of drink revenues”. He visualised the futility 
of the existing system of education during the past years and 
now he actually saw its ineffectiveness under the present 
circumstances. However, in view of the controversies, an 
All India National Conference on Education was convened at 


| 
| 
i 
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Wardha in October 1937 toexamine the new system of 
education proposed by Gandhiji. The delegates included the 
Education Ministers of the seven Provinces and prominent 
educationists of the country. The following resolutions were 
passed in the Conference: 

(i) That in the opinion of this Conference free and 
compulsory education be provided for seven years on a 
. nationwide scale. . 


(ii) That the medium of instruction be the mother 
tongue. 


(iii) That the Conference endorses the proposal made by 
Mahatma Gandhi that the process of education throughout 
this period should centre round some form of manual produc- 
tive work, and that all other abilities to be developed, or 
training to be given, should, as far as possible, be integrally 
related to the central handicraft chosen with due regard to 
the environment of the child. i 


(iv) That the Conference expects that this system of 
education will be gradually able to cover the remuneration 
of the teachers. 

A Committee under the presidentship of Dr. Zakir 
Hossain was appointed to prepare a detailed syllabus on the 
lines of the above resolutions. The Committee was popu- 
larly known as the Zakir Hossain Committee. 

The Committee submitted its report in a short period of 
two months. The Committee, in course of its report, laid 
special emphasis on the inclusion of chosen crafts as the core 
of the curriculum, and also made valuable suggestions regar- 
ding supervision and administration, and the training of 
teachers etc. 

Outlines of the Wardha Scheme 


1. Curriculum: The subjects recommended for the 
Basic Education are given below * 

Craft-work : The Committee considered that education 
through some suitable form of productive works is the most 
effective was to provide an integral, all-sided education. Psy- 
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chologically, it relieves the children of the tyranny of a 
` purely academic instruction. It leads to the “literacy of the 
‘whole personality. Socially, it would break the barrier 
between manual and intellectual workers and truly inculcate 
the dignity of labour. Economically, it would increase the 
productive capacity of the pupils and give them a sense of 
self-reliance. One or more of the following basie crafts were 
recommended: ' : : 


(i) Spinning and weaving, (ii) Carpentry, (iii) Agricul- 
ture, (iv) Fruit and Vegetable gardening, (v) Leather work. 
The crafts should be so chosen as to provide natural points 
of correlation with the important human interest and 
activities. i 


Mother Tongue: The Committee viewed the mother 


tongue as the foundation of all education. So emphasis was 
given on a proper learning of the mother tongue. 
Mathematics: This was. considered is an important 
subject. The pupils should develop a capacity to solve the 
problems relating to numbers and geometry arising out of his 
craft-work and daily life. i 


Social Studies: The objects of social studies afe : (a) 


to develop a proper understanding of the social and geogra- 
phical environments, (b) to develop an interest in the 
-progress of mankind with special reference to India, (c) to 
develop a sense of good citizenship, (d) to develop a love of 
motherland, (e) to develop a sense of respect for the world 
religions. 


Besides, General Science, Drawing and Designing, Hindus- 
thani and Music are also recommended as the subjects to be 
taught. All these subjects, however, would be taugbt in 
correlation with the basic craft. The report explained the 
method of correlation of these subjects with the main craft. 


2. Supervision and Examination : The report recommen- 
ded an efficient system of supervision. Not mere inspection, 
but a sympathetic co-operation and help should be the object 
of supervision. The Teport considered the existing system of 
examination as neither valid nor complete. There should be 

` 4 
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an all comprehensive test, and the efficiency of the school as 
a whole should be judged by a sample achievement test of 
the pupil’s achievements in the basic handicrafts. The 
contribution made by the teachers and students to the 
improvement of the community life around should also be 
considered as a measure of progress. 


5. Training of Teachers: The training of teachers in 
the special ideology of this new scheme, was considered as a 
very important aspect of the basic education. In this connec- 
tion, the report sounded a note of warning. Although, the 
scheme envisaged the idea of self-sufficiency, the teachers 
must not be too enthusiastic to extract the maximum'amount 
of labour out of the pupils. This has the danger of reducing 
their intellectual and moral efficiency. 


Progress of Basic Education: The teport of the Zakir 
Hossain Committee was submitted in 1937. During the next 
years Basic Education was adopted in several Provinces. But 
due to the War and political movements, the Congress 
Ministers resigned office in 1940. Asa result, the scheme 
teceived a great set-back during the period from 1940 to 
1945. With the formation of the Congress Ministry in 1946, 
- the scheme received a new impetus. The scheme was put to 

trial in different Provinces with suitable modifications 
according to the reports of various Committees. In 1938- 
1939 the Central Advisory Board of Education set up two 
Committees on the Basic Education. The Report of these two 
Committees accepted in principle the original Wardha 
- Scheme and suggested various stages of Basic Education. The 
Surgent Committee’s Report also recommended the introduc- 
tion of Compulsory Primary Education of the lines recommen- 
ded by these two Committees. It recommended two stages of 
Basic Education, viz., Junior Basic (Age group 6-11) and 
Senior Basic (age-group 11-14 years). After independence 
in 1947, the Govt. ot Indiaand the State Governments 
accepted the principle of Basic Education as : the national . 
Pattern of elementary education. Considerable progress has 

been made in this direction. 


~ 
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Criticism of the Basic Education: The advantages of 


` the Basic Education in course of this discourse have already 


been indicated. These may now be summarised below + 


(1) In this system, knowledge becomes related to life. 
The various aspects of iife are correlated with each other. 


KO) Mother-tongue is given the first place, besides its 
being the medium of instruction. 


(3) It brings a harmonious development of the body and 
mind. Psychologically, it relieves the pupils of the tyranny of 
a purely academic and theoretical instruction. ERN 


(4) Economically : considered, it increases the productive 
capacity of the pupils, and also make them self-reliant. 


(5) Socially considered, it tends to break down the 
existing barriers of prejudice between the intellectual and 


manual workers. It teaches real dignity of labour. 


Experiments made on the Basic Educational System at , 


Champaran revealed striking results. It ‘was found that this — 
system taught pupils common subjects better than that taught 
in general schools. Pupils taught in a Basic School were 
more active in co-operative enterprises than those taught in 
other schools. The experiment proved the efficacy of the . 
system. 

In spite of the good features, the scheme of Basic Educa- 
tion was charged for having the following defects ? 


(1) All subject cannot be taught through a basic craft. It 
is neither natural nor practical. 


(2) Craft-centred education will turn the school into a 
factory of wage-earning pupils. Undue stress on the craft 


' will frustrate the real purpose of education. 


(8) The pupils of the given age-group are too immature 
to handle vocation. $ 


(4) There is more of sentiment than education in this_ 
aout because the Father of the Nation was the promoter 
of this. 


y 
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(5) Village crafs like weaving and carpentry are incon 
gruous with the present age of industrialisation. 

(6) It is hardly possible to secure well-trained teachers 
having expert knowledge on Basic Education. 

Conclusion: Notwithstanding the shortcomings. the 
Basic System of Education- is ‘child-centred’, ‘craft-centred’, 
and ‘teacher-centred’ and has, therefore, a definite superiority 
over the ‘book-centred’ education. The term ‘Basic’ has three 
interpretations. First, it provides the basis of national 
culture. Secondly, it is inseparably linked with the basic 
needs and interests of the child. Thirdly, it is correlated 
with the basic occupation of the community life. It is true 
that the scheme has no place in the age of industrialisation. 
But it must be remembered that the scheme is essentially 
dynamic in nature. It will change with the change of 
circumstances. It not only provided a training ground for 
certain services and professions, but acted as an agency for 
the practical and social education of millions.of the rural 
population of an underdeveloped country like India at the 
time when it was introduced. i ; 


Q. 2. State with good reasons, whether you agree or 
disagree wìth the policy of ‘adopting the basic pattern for 
primary education throughout India, i 


Ans. The word ‘basic’ in Basic Education can be inter- 
preted in several ways. First, this system of education pro- 
vides a basis of national culture and is considered to be the 
basic minimum education for every Indian. Again, the basic 
craft in this system is considered to satisfy the basic needs of 
‘a child’s life. Then again, the Basic Education would involve 
such a vocation as would be linked with the basic occupation 
of the community. In all cases, however, the essential ele- 
ment in the basic pattern of education is ‘learning by doing’. 

In order to weigh the efficacy of the basic pattern „of 
education, it is necessary to see the grounds on which 
Gandhiji first took the lead in its favour. He observed that 
the present system of education did not meet the require- 
ment of the country. English, being the medium of instruc- 
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tioh in the higher branches of learning, had created a barrier 
between the-educated few and the uneducated many. Know- 
ledge was preserved among the former class and they 
virtually became ‘strangers in their own land’. Secondly, 
absence of vocational training in any stage had made the 
educated class ‘unfit for productive work’, Thirdly, the 
expenditure on primary education was a wastage. The 
children soon forgot what they learnt. Their ‘perfunctory 
knowledge was of little use to the community. The existing 
system of education was thus of little benefit to the tax- 
payers. ; 

The idea of ‘learning by doing’ is not entirely new*in the 
history of education. ` As a matter of fact, vocational trai- 
ning occupies a very important place in education. Gandhiji 
himself had been thinking of this type of education for the 
last forty years. - In his own words, he “felt an irresistible 
call to make good the charge that the present mode of educa- 
tion is radically wrong from bottom to top.” 


Advantages of the Basic Pattern of Education : The report 
of the Zakir Hossain Committee is an invaluable document 
on the basic education. It expounds the essential features of 
the scheme and its distinct advantages over the existing 
system of education. These are discussed below : 


1. An all-round education—Modern educa 
have always extolled the merit of educating ch 
some productive work. Such a system provides a solution to 
the problem of imparting an all-round education to a child. 


therefore, this system “relieves the child from t 
` such lessons. It brings about a harmonious combination of 
intellectual and practical experience. The child learns to 
employ his body and mind in perfect co-ordination and there- 
by acquires a mastery over the subject thus taught. Thus it 


gives a ‘literacy of the whole Personality’, as compared to a 
literacy of letters. s 


3. Social value—The project has immense social value. 


Si 
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The participation of the children in practical productive work 
in education will remove the class-complex existing between 
the intellectual and manual workers. This barrier of ‘prejudice 
between the two classes is an anathema to the nation, parti- 
cularly when it is underdeveloped. This system will also 
cultivate a true sense of dignity of labour which is “en enthi- 
cal and moral gain of incalculable nature.” 


4. Economic value—The economical aspect of the scheme 
is of great importance and has been often a matter of 
controversy. One of the essential features of the scheme js’ 
to make it “self-supporting”. First, the students would be 
able to meet the expenses of their’ education from the 


` proceeds of the result of their productive work, Secondly, it 


would also gradually cover the expenses of the teachers as 
well. This aspect of self-support is not of a little importance 
in the country with meagre financial resources, But critics 
have linked this with the loss of revenue sustained as a result 
of prohibition of drinks. Gandhiji had observed that the 


` problem of education was “unfortunately mixed up with the 
` disappearance of drink-revenues”. But it has been clearly 


indicated in the Zarik Hcssain Committee’s report that 
the scheme of Basic Education is a “matter of sound `educa- 
tional policy” and an “urgent measure of „national reconstruc- 
tion.” The report further observed that “it is fortunate how- 
ever that this good education will also incidentally cover the 
major portion of its running expenses”. Thus, it is clear that 
the scheme emphasies more on its educational value than on 
its selt-suporting aspect. Economically considered, the scheme- 
will increase the productive capacity of the work and enable 
them to utilise their leisure prefitably. qe 
5. Educative value—It is important to note that the 
Primary object of this project is not to train efficient crafts- 
Men, but to utilise that craft-work for educative purposes, | 
or this purpose, the crafts should be selected with due 
regard to their educative possibilities. They shouid have. 
Ratural correlation with various branches of learning, parti- 
Cularly, with matters of human Interest and activities, 
other merit of this system is that it involves a better 
Method of teaching. Principles of co-operative enterprise. 
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planning, initiative and responsibility are more easily grasped 
due to the education being activity-centred. There has been 
much experiment on this at Champaran. It has been found 
that this method taught pupils common subjects better than 
they are taught in general schools. Students of the basic 
schools were found more active in co-operative activities than 
those taught in general schools. 

6. Ideal of citizenship—Under this system there is a 
relationship of the work done in school to the work of the 
community. The pupils are taught to look upon all forms of 
manual work with dignity. The children are trained to carry 
this outlook into the wider world after their training. Thus, 
the pupils imbibe the idea of a good citizenship in a co- 
operative community. 7 

7. Self-reliance—One important effect of the “self- 
supporting” nature of the scheme is that it tends to make the 


students self-reliant, by enabling them to earn their own 


expenses for education. Originally, Gandhiji’s proposal 
envisaged to cover running expenses of the school by the sale 
proceeds of the products manufactured. But this point 
should be dealt with a great caution. The students should 
no doubt earn their own expenses. But care must be taken 
to see that they are not made tools for earning money. There 
is the danger of laying too much stress on the economic 
aspect at the sacrifice of the educational and cultural 
objectives. This danger must be avoided, and the teachers 


and the supervisory staff must be adequately cautioned on oM- 


this issue. 

Failings of the System: Now it can be said that the 
basic pattern is highly suitable for primary education in India. 
Before stating further grounds in support thereof, it is 
worthwhile to consider the shortcomings of the scheme, so 
often pointed out by the critics, They are : 

(1) There is more of sentiment than education in this 
method, as it was proposed by the Father of the Nation. 


; (2): All essential subjects cannot ‘be correlated with a - 
basic craft. This is neither practical nor natural. There is’ 
Ý a tendency to adopt spinning and weaving as the only craft. 
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(3) Vocational education at the early stage of a pupil is 
psychologically unsound. s% 

(4) The scheme will- tend to turn the school into a 
factory and make the students a tool for earning money, The 
educational objective will thus be frustrated. 


(5) Tt will be difficult to secure well-trained teachers, 
with expert knowledge of the basic education. 


(6) Village craft is incongruous with the present age of 
industrialisation, 


It can be seen without much difficulty that most of the 
above apprehensions do not hold good. The idea of a self- 
supporting educational scheme is not of a little value in our 
country with limited financial resources. So the question of 
sentiment does not stand. It has already been stressed that 
the choice of craft must. have a bearing on the important 
subjects of human interest. It is not necessary to cover all 
fields of knowledge at a particular stage of education. The 
system is rather psychologically sound. The eminent 
educationists of all times have commended the work-centred 
education particularly at the initial stage. It is more suitable 
in the primary stage, when the tender-minded pupils have a 
natural aversion to literal studies. The craft in the primary 
stage should be selected in such a way as to offera ‘playway’ 
to the young pupils The economic aspect of the scheme has 
been discussed at length. With due caution, there should 
not be any risk of paying more attention to the economic 
aspect at the sacrifice of educational objective. The question 
of unsuitability ot village crafts in the age of industrialisation 
does not hold good, when we look to the vast rural areas, 
backward and undeveloped. 


Conclusion: It may be concluded by saying that the 
basic pattern is particularly suitable for primary education in 
our country, chiefly on the following grounds s 


(1) The long-felt urge for a universal primary education 
can hardly be satisfied under the strained economic position, 
the country has been passing through. When more financial 
inputs ate necessary in the field ot industrial development 
i i 


\ 
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and of higher education, there is no other way to extend the 
primary education through the basic scheme, where addi- 
tional financial investment is minimum. 

(2) The teeming millions of rural children can never be 
imparted education through the normal method of book 
study. The basic system will provide a playway, most readily 
acceptable by the young learners. 


(3) Basic system in primary education will make the 
foundation of the pupils’ stronger by bringing an all-round 
development of their body. and mind. It will sow in them 
the seed of self reliance, dignity: of labour and co-operative 
endeavour, which are.so important for a developing nation. 

Q. 3. Basic Education is the last and precious gift to 
India by Gandhiji—Discuss, 


Ans, The most outstanding movement in Indian Educa- 

tion during the recent years as was ensured by Gandhiji is 
“ the Basic Education. It is said to be the last and precious 
gift to India by the Mahatma. He realised that to free the 
people of his country from the foreign yoke, the people of 
India must be made conscious, and he fell the need ofa 
proper system of education. His aim was to liberate the 

` country and create a new social and economic order. He 
came in close contact with the poorer class and their gruell- 
“ing poverty touched the very core of his heart. Besides the 
material poverty, worse was the’ poverty of philosophy. He 


sensed something wrong in the prevailing system of education ~ 


and was sorry to learn that the youths of India were not even 
aware of the condition of their country. So he advocated a 
system of education that would be based on activity and 
experience. He felt the necessity of creating a type of society 
where all people would be placed on equal footing-and every- 
body would all work to earn through his own hands. He 
radically promulgated that manual work of a craft to be the 
foundation of social structure of a good life. He initiated a 
social movement which aimed at eradication of untoucha- 
bility, and an economic uplist -of our villages and emancipa- 
tion of women. “Education meant inspirimg our children 
with a new ideology based; upon petsonal purity and unselfish 


Eo 
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service’—Gandhiji viewed. He advocated the creation of a 
society based upon truth and love. : 


Basic education showed a gradual development during the 
period from 1937 to 1947, till present time we can find the 
growing trend of the gift of Gandhiji to the Indian nation. 

Basic education was initiated in 1937 and was first put 
into practice in 1938 in the six major Provinces of Bombay, 
U.P., C.P., Madras, Bihar and Orissa where the Congress 
rose to power. 


They started a number of basic schools and arranged for 
the establishment of some training centres for basic teacher 
and administrative officers. Text books for Basic education 
were published Kashmir remained silent in promoting Basic 
education Many national institutions organised their 
courses in basic pattern. The Government of Central 
Province adopted a notable scheme on Basic education and 
proposed the establishment of ‘Vidya Mandir’ in every village 
for the education of 40 school-going children in each institu- 
tion. They offered incentive to every school and a commen- 
dable progress followed. But with the resignation of the 
Congress ministers. and sudden break out of Seconi World 
War the progress was thwarted. \ 


` In 194+, an educational conferencé was held at Wardah 
to review the situation with regard to basic education and. 
the scope ot basic education was extended. They recommen- 
ded a scheme known as ‘Naitalim’, It consisted in four 
stages : (1) pre-basic, (2) basic, (3) post-basic and (4) adult. 
Instruction in all these four stages was activity-centred. 

India attained freedom and followed a path to build a 
democratic social order. It was necessary to provide a 
minimum education to all children to enable them to become 
responsible citizens, and a successful-working of democracy 
demanded it. So our national government strove earnestly 
‘to spread education throughout the country. It was also 
incorporated in the Constitution of India that the State 
should endeavour to provide free and compulsory elementary 


Edu—s 
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education for all children upto tke age of 14 within ten years 
of the commencement of the Constitution. 


The Government of India, as a first step in this direction, 
is conducting, in collaboration with the State Governments, 
an All India Survey of Primary Schools to study the location 
of existing primary schools and to form the basis for proper 
location’ for new schools. Steps are also being taken to 
improve the quality of instruction. The Zakir Hossain 
Committee known as Basic National Education Committee, 
clearly defined the concept and the system of basic education, 


In 1959, there was a remarkable increase in the number 
of Junior Basic Schools includirg Basic Primary Schools. In 
order to train the teacher for basic schools, there operated 
520 Basic Training Schools in the country. 


The scheme for the establishment of post-basic institutions 
was formulated by the Government of India and had been 
implemented during the Second Five-Year Plan. The Govern- 
ment of India appointed an Assessment Committee in 1955 
under the Chairmanship of Sri G. Ramchandra to assess the 
program ne and development of basic education in different 
parts of the country, and surveyed the existing situation in 
various States. It made valuable recommendations to bring 
effective improvement in basic education and the recommen- 
dations are being implemented by the Education Department 
so far as they are acceptable to them. 


The Government of India established a National Institute 
òf Basic Education which carries out research in Basic Educa- 
tion. The Institute plans to import an advanced training in 
Basic Education to personnel in various ranks. Efforts are 
being made constantly to bring about an improvement in the 
method and techniques of teaching and the Government of 
India provides suitable assistance to the State Governments 
for the attainment ‘of basic objects, ie, provision of free and 
compulsory education for all children upto the age of 14, 
improvement in the quality of elementary education and the 
conversion of all elementary schools/into Basic schools, 


Basic education would be of great help to the uneducated 
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tnasses. The basic curriculum should be enriched by intro- 
ducing crafts and other forms. of creative activity. Basic 
education is a must and we certainly owe Gandhiji a 
perennial. bow for his last and precious gift to the nation. 


Q. 4. Discuss the main principles of basic education. 

Ans. The main features of the scheme of basic education 
explained by Gandhiji are as follows è 

(a) Free universal and compulsory education should be 
provided for all boys and girls between the ages of 7 and 14. ` 


mA" (b) The medium of instructions should centre round 
some basic craft with due regard to the capacity of the 
children and the need of the locality. : 

(c) The craft chosen should be rich in educational possi- 
bilities and it should find natural points of correlation with 
other subjects taught. 

(d) The system of education should gradually cover the 
remuneration of the teachers. Such education can and must 
be self-supporting. In fact, self-support is the acid test of its 
reality. 

Q. 5. Why was the education introduced by Gandhiji 
called the basic education 8 ‘Nai Talim’? How far it could 
claim to be the National system of education ? : 


Ans. The system of education expounded by Gandhiji is 

- » called basic as it will’ provide the basis of our ‘national cul- 
ture—as it will be closely linked with the basic needs and 
interests of child life. Moreover, it is correlated with basic 
occupations of community life. In 1945, an Educational 
Conference was held at Wardha to review the situation with 


Talim’. It consisted of four stages 


3) post-basic and (4) adult. 
ee: First, it provides the basis of our national 


culture. Secondly, it 1s inseparably linked with the basic 
Aectaared interests of the child. Thirdly, it is correlated ., | 
with the basic occupations of the community life. The 
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scheme is dynamic in nature. It will change with the change 
of circumstances. It not only provides a training ground for 
certain services and professions but also acts as an agency for 
the practical and’ social education of millions of the rural 
population of an underdeveloped country like India. Thus, 
it could claim to be a national system of education. 


Q. 6. ‘What do you know about the Zakir Hussain 


Committee `‘? Discuss the impertant features of their report on 
Basic Education. 


Ans. The Conference at Wardha appointed a Committee py 
under the Presidentsbip of Dr. Zakir Hussain. This 


Committee was popularly known as Zakir Hussain Commi- 
ttee. The Committee submitted its report in 1937, The 
Committee in course of its report, laid special emphasis in the 
inclusion of chosen crafts as core of the curriculum and also. 


made valuable suggestions regarding supervision and adminis- 
tration, training of teachers etc. 2 


The Committee considered that education through some 
suitable forms of productiye work is the most effective way 
to provide an integral all-sided education. The Committee 
viewed the mother ‘tongue as the foundation of all education. 
Mathematics and social studies were considered important 
subjects. The report recommended an efficient system of 
supervision. The training of teacher in the special ideology 


of this new scheme is considered very important aspect of the 
basic education. 


Q. 7. Basic education in India is admitted to be a failure, 
What are the reasons for its failure ? 


Ans. Basic education is admitted to be a failure mainly 
because of the following reasons : 


(1) There is more of sentiment than education in this: 
method as it was proposed by Gandhiji. 

(2) All essential subjects cannot be’ correlated with a 
basic craft. This is neither practical nor natural. There is: 
a tendency to adopt spinning and weaving as the only craft. 
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(3) Vocational education at the early stage of a pupil is 
psychologically unsound. > g 


(4) The scheme would tend to turn the school intoa` 
factory and make the students tools for earning money. ' 
_ (5) It will be difficult to secure well-trained teachers 
` with expert knowledge of the basic education. 


; (6). Village craft is incongruous with the present age of 
industrialisation. 


AA 
Q. 8. Give answer to the following : 
(a) What are the main principles of Gandhiji’s basic 
education ? 
(b) What are the stages of basic education 7 
(c) What is suggested in basic education regarding the 
training for self sufficiency ? ‘ 
(d) What should be the medium of instruction according to 
basic education 7 
(e) For which particular age-group basic education was 
organised 7 5 3 \ 
Ans. (a) The main principles of basic educations are as 
follows g ; 

(i) Primary education should be extended to seven years. 

(ii) The course should include general knowledge and a 
useful vocation. : 5 

(ii) The vocation shall serve two-fold purposes to deve- 
lop the pupil’s entire personality and to enable him to pay 
for the expense of his education by-his own labour. _ 

(b) The stages of basic education consisted of $ 

“(i) Pre-basic, (ii) basic, (iii) post basic and (iv) adult. 

Instruction in all these stages was activity centred. 

(c) One important effect of the self-supporting nature . 
of the scheme was that it tended to make the students self- 
reliant, by enabling them to earn their own expenses for 
education.. All the students were supposed to learn a craft, ` 
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(d) Mother tongue should be the medium of instruction 
according to basic education. 

(e) There was a provision of free and compulsory educa- 
tion for all children up to the age of 14. 

Junior Basic—Age group 6—11 years. 

Senior Basic—Age group 11—14 years. i j 


fa}, 


OHAPTER 7 
ASSAM ELEMENTARY EDUCATION ACT, 1962 


Q.1. Trace the growth of Primary Education in Assam. 


‘Ans. Assam came under the East India Company in 
1826. At that time three types of indigenous educational 
institutions were prevailing viz, ‘Tols and ‘Pathsalas’ for 
the Hindus, ‘Satras’ for the Vaishnavs and ‘Muktabs’ for the 
Muslims. The ‘Satras’ had a great influence in the ‘cultural 
and religious life of the Assamese people and have not 
lost their influence even now. The first drive towards the 
expansion of the elementary education was given by David 
Scott. He was the Agent of the East India Company and 
came to Assam in 1826. He tried to improve the indigen- 
ous schools soon after his arrival and also wanted to increase 
the number of such schools and received sanction of the 
Government to establish a number of schools both in Upper 
Assam and in Lower Assam. He started eleven schools in 
Lower Assam and one in Garo Hills. . 

Eelmentary education made a considerable progress in 
Assam till the end of the nineteenth century. The Wood’s 
Despatch of 1854 recommended the payment of grants-in- 
aid at the rate of Re. 1. for every ten boys attending school. 
As a result, there was a steady rise in the number of primary 
schools. There were 750 schools in Sibsagar and. 600 i 
Kamrup at that time. Simultaneously, with the activities 


eer 
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of the East India Company, the missionaries continued to 

start primary schools. It is important to note that the 

schools started under the East India Company used Bengali 

as the medium of instruction, while the schools started by ~ 
the missionaries used Assamese. The reason of this may 

be attributed to the predominance of Bengalee officers and 

the staff under the Company. It is relevent to mention 

that in 1873 the Assamese language was first introduced 

in the schools and in the courts. : 


The Hunter Commission recommended the transfer of 
primary schools to the local authorities and introduced the’ 
system of ‘Payment by result’ in giving grants to schools. 
The introduction of payment by results had rather an. 
adverse effect on the progress of primary education in 
Assam. The standard of primary education being very 
low, the primary schools could not get the benefit of the 
scheme. But subsequently the educational policy of Lord 
Curzon and the policy enunciated by the Government of 
India Resolution of 1913 gave an impetus to the growth of 
primary education. The number of primary schools in- 
creased considerably. 

Under the Government of India Act 1919, the edu- 
cational administration was given inthe charge of Indian 
ministers. The Government of Assam then first wanted to 
make primary education free and compulsory. Accordingly 


i the Assam Primary Education Act was passed in 1926 with 


the object of introducing free and ‘compulsory primary 
education to all cbildren between the age group 6 and 11. 
The Act was not enforced on financial ground. The admi- 
nistration and control of primary schools continued to 
rest partly with the Government and partly with the local 
bodies. : 
With the independence of India in 1947 the urge for the 
introduction of free and compulsory primary education was 
revitalised and a revised scheme for primary _ education was 
formulated by passing another Act, known as Assam Primary 
Education Act, in 1948. The Act was enforced in selected 


areas only. 
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In the mean time, following the policy of. the Govern= 
ment of India to lay emphasis on the Basic pattern of 
primary education, the Assam Government passed the 
Assam Basic Education Act in 1954. Basic education was 
accepted as the future pattern of primary. education of the 
State and the Government decided to convert all the primaty 
schools into basic pattern. As a result, a number of 
primary and middle schools were’ converted into Junior 
and Senior Basic Schools. But unfortunately, the scheme 
did not receive the expected impetus. As in the case of 
other States, thers was much ‘confusion about the intrinsic 
principles and features of basic education. Want of skilled 
and efficient teachers was also another problem. 27 Basic 
Training Centre were established in the State to train the 
Primary School teachers in Basic system of education. But 
the scheme of Basic education. however, was not -very 
successful in Assam, asin the other parts of the country. 


The Assam Education Act of 1454 failed to make primary 
education free and compulsory. 


The Government of Assam thought of the situation and 
. passed another Act, known as the Elementary Education 
Act of Assam in 1962, with the object: of introducing free 
and compulsory primary education in Assam. In this Act 
the Gaon Panchayets were made responsible for the control 
and management of the primary education ‘in the State. 
In this Act the Government was empowered ‘to constitute 
a Board of Elementary Education to advise the Government 
in the management, control, development and extension of 
elementary education in Assam. All primary institutions, 
basic or non-basic, -were covered under this Act. In 
addition tothe existing 13,000 Primary schools it was 
proposed to set up 4000 new schools by 1966 and to provide 
free primary education to 82% of the children in the age 
grcup 6-11. The targets have not been fully : reached. 
But the progress has been fairly satisfactory. in 1947-48, 
the number of primary schools in Assam was 7,374 and it 
increased to 19,429 in 1566-67. 


„With the introduction of the Assam Elementary Edu. 
Cation Act of 1962, elementary education in Primary 


~ 
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Schools, Junior Basic and Senior Basic Schools, has been 
made free in Assam. 


Q. 2. State how far the introduction of Wardha 
Scheme of Basic Education has contributed to the progress 
of school education in Assam. 


Ans. Thescheme of basic education was put into 
practice in 1938, but it did not receive much official 
encouragement and patronage. The Congress Ministry 
resigned in 1940 and the Wardha Scheme did not receive 
importance till 1947. With the independence of India the 
Government adopted the Basic education as the national 
pattern of education. In Assam, Primary Education Act 
was passed in 1948 and was enforced in selected areas only. 
The policy was switching over the primary education to the 
basic did not gain ground until 1954. Following the policy 
of the Government of India to lay emphasis on the basic 
education.. The Government of Assam passed the Assam 
Basic Education Act in 1954. It was accepted that the 
basic education would be the future pattern of elementary 
education in the State. 


The chief provisions of Assam Basic Education Act are 
briefly stated in order to show the desired objectives and 
methods adopted by the Government. : 4 


1, A State Board of Basic Education shall be cons- 
tituted. The function of the Board will be to advise the _ 
Government in all matters of Basic education, e.g., control 
of the School Boards, allocation of grants, recruitment, 
service conditions and training of basic school teachers, 
preparation and selection of the text books, medical inspec- 
tion of children, curriculum etc. 


2. The State Advisory Board will also maintain a fund 
for the improvement ot basic education and the fund will 
be in the charge of the Director of Public Institutions. 


3. For detailed working, management and control of 
the schools, there will be a Regional board for Basic Edu- 
cation for each sub-division of the Districts. 
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4. The duties and functions of the Regional Boards will 
be as under : 

(a) Control, expansion, ré-distribution, recognition, and 
amalgamation of Basic Schools. ` 

(6) Conversion of old schools into Basic Schools and 
creation of new Basic Schoo. 


(c) Provision of accommodation and equipments for 
Basic Schools 


_ .@) Appointments and control of basic school-teachers 
including punishment when necessary. 
(e) Arrangement of medical inspection of the children. 


(f) Arrangement of marketing and disposal of the 
products of school crafts. 

5. The State Government will have the power to revoke 
a School Board in case of its failure to discharge its duties 
satisfactorily, and to reconstitute it. 


6. The School Board will maintain a fund which will be 
operated by the Secretary of the Board, i. e., the District 
Inspector of Schools. 


7. The following schools will come under the purview 
of the Act : 

(i) All primary school recognised under the Assam Pri- 
mary Education Act, 1948. . : 

(ii) All Government Middle Vernacular Schools. 

(iii) All Private Middle Vernacular Schools managed by 
local authorities. 

(iv) | All Basic Schools under the Basic Education Depart- 
ment. 


(>) _ Any private school, the School Board decides to give 
Tecognition to. : 


8. The Basic School will not charge any fee, upto a 
Certain limit prescribed by the State Government. 


9. The State Government is empowered to declare, bya 
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notification in the. Assam Gazette, the introduction of Basic 
Education on a compulsory basic in any area where a School 
Board has been constituted. In such areas it will be obliga- 
tory to the gurdians to send their childern to the recognised 
basic school on penalty of a fine of Rs. 25/-for the first offence 
and Rs. 100/-for each subsequent offence. 


10. The State Government is empowered to frame rules 
on the curriculum, standard and duration of education, age of 
children etc. and to levy an educational tax for the purpose 
of the Act.. 


‘The provisions of the Act adequately signify the sincere 
‘desire of State Government to popularise the system of Basie 
Education and spread its growth in the State. Immediate 
measures were taken by the State to convert all the Lower 
Primary and Middle Vernacular Schools to Junior and 
Senior Basic Schools in a phased manner. The training 
centres for the primary school teachers were gradually 
converted into Junior Basic Training Centres. Training 
centres were also opened for training of Senior Basic teachers, 
The progress continued till 1959-60 as will be evident from 
the fact that the number of schools converted into basic 
pattern upto March 1960 was 2385 as against 612 till 1955- 
56. i ; 

But unfortunately, as in other provinces, the progress of 
Basic Education in Assam was not satisfactory and its intro- 
duction failed to produce the desired impact on the educa- 
tional system. The.reasons are mainly as follows * 

i) There was a confusion regarding the concept of 
Basic Education. The principles of basic education were 
not accepted by the eminent authorities in the field of edu- 
cation and in public lite. 

(ii) The administrative set up for the purpose was 
inadequate. \ i 
_ (iii) There was, in well-laid out programme of change- 
over to Basic Education. ; 


(iv) There was no proper arrangement for the training 
of teachers in the method of basic education. 
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(v) Adequate scientific investigations were not carried 
out to weigh the problems of basic education. 

(vi) Suitable literarure on the subject was wanting. 

Asa result, the Basic Education Act of 1954 was soon 


repealed and a new Act, known as the Assam Elementary 
Education Act was passed in 1962. i 


© OHAPTER8 


OMPULSORY PRIMARY EDUCATION IN INDIA 


Q. 1. “The most important event of the history of 
ucation under Diarchy is the rapid development of mass 
ducation”— Analyse the statement, y 


Ans. Under the Government of India Act, 1919, the 


charge of several departments of the provincial govern- 


ments, was transferred to the Indian Ministers. These were 
called transferred departments. The Governor, as the head 
of administration, administered these departments with the 
help of the Ministers, The Ministers were responsible to 


the provincial legislature formed by a majority of elected 


members, The Governor on the other hand, administered 
other departments directly with the help of his executive 
councillors and was responsible to Secretary for ‘State of 
Indian Affairs and not to the Legislature, These were the 
Reserved Departments This system of divided administration 
was termed ‘Diarchy’. Under this system, Education, as one 
of the Transferred Departments, Came under the control of 
Indian Ministers in 1921. This arrangement continued till 
1937. Before going to assess the educational development 
during this period, it is pertinent to mention about certain 
difficulties under which the Ministers had to work. These 
were as follows: ~ 

1, Financial Position : Allocation 


i of the more impor- 
tant sources of revenue to the Centre, i 


and-the State contribu- 
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tion of revenue payable to the centre, made it difficult for 
the Ministers to find funds for any major expansion of 
education. 


2. Control over Officers: In 1921, the important posts 
in the Education Department were held by officers of Indian 
Educational Service over which the Ministers had no control. 
Although recruitment to the Indian Education Service was 
discontinued in 1924 following the recommendation of the 
Royal Commission, the rights and privileges of the Indian 
Education Service Officers were continued to be maintained. 


3. Control of Assistance: The financial arrangement 
under the new system stopped the financial assistance from 
the Centre, which had been liberally granting financial assi- 
stance so long. 


4. Political Movement: During the period there was a 
great political movement throughout the country. This 
resulted in division of public attention more to political issues. 
than to educational problems. 

5. Economic Depression: After 1930, there was a gene- 
ral economic depression in the country. 

It is redeeming to note that even on the face of the 
retarding factors enumerated above, the progress of education: 
was surprisingly good. There was a remarkable advance. 
in all the branches of education particularly in the field of 
Primary Education of the mass. —~ 
: Development of Primary Education : The controversy bet- 
ween qualitative improvement and quantitative expansion had: 


* Jong been hanging as an apple to discord between official and 


-official circles. The policy of qualitative improvement, 
pata ceed of Primary Education Teceived constant 
public resentment, There was a growing public opinion in 
favour of mass education and removal of illiteracy, It was 
therefore, natural that the Ministers would utilise their 
powers to effect a maximum expansion of Primary Education: 
in the country Their earnest attempts together with a wide 
public support resulted in the passing of Compulsory Primary 
Education Acts in most of the provinces. Some of these Acts. 
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were, however, introduced before Diarchy, but they actually 
came into force during this period. These Acts, no doubt, 
formed effective instruments in the drive against illiteracy. 
Primary Education Acts: The important general features 
of these Acts are discussed hereinafter, although these Acts 
varied in different provinces in minor details. è 


(i) Under these Acts, the local self-governing bodies 
like Municipalities and Union Boards were given immense 
powers of undertaking, management and control of Primary 
Education in their respective areas. They were authorised 
by the Acts to prepare schemes for expansion of primary 
education according to the needs of their respective areas. 

tii) These local bodies were also empowered to introduc 
Compulsory Education accordingly as their circumstances 
permitted. In Bombay, however; this power was reserved 
with the Government. f 

(iii) They were authorised to levy education cess on a 
compulsory or voluntary basis. 


(iv) There was also provision for government contribu- 
tion to help the local bodies financially. i 


(v) There was also provision compelling the parents 
to send their children of primary age-group to schools on 
point of prosecution. Except in Madras, the children of the 
area, where compulsion was introduced, were prohibited 
employment. There.were also provisions for exemption in 
particular cases. 7 r 


(vi) The age in Compulsory Primary Education varied 


in different provinces from six to ten years, six to eleven 
years and seven to eleven years. 


The promulgation of these Acts may be considered asa 
very bold step in the history of development of Primary 
Education in India. The vesting of powers regarding 
Primary Education in the local self-governing bodies was 
initiated by Lord Ripon in 1582 onthe recommendation of 
the Indian Education Commission. But the result was not 
Satisfactory due to lack of funds of the local bodies, and 
meagre government contribution. But the Primary Educa- 


WS 
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tion Acts gave overall powers to the local self-governing 
bodies, like levy of cess,‘ formulation of schemes, compulsion 
ete. 


Expansion of Primary Education: As an immediate 
effect of these Act, there wasa rapid expansion of Primary 
Education during the five years from 1921 to 1925. The 
following statistics will bear this.out = 


1921 1927 
1. No. of Primary schools ` 1,55,017 _1,84,829 
2. No. of pupils 61,09,752 80,17,923 
3. Expenditure on Primary 
Education in lacs "Rs. 4.94 Rs. 6.75 


Compulsory Primary Education also showed fair progress 
in Madras, U. P. and Punjab. This fairly good advance of 
mass education in a short period may, therefore, be aptly 
regarded as the most important exent in the history of edu- 
cation under Diarchy. The reasons for this expansion are 
not far to seek. First, financial position was improved by 
levying taxes and by liberal government contributions. 
Secondly, the ‘post-war crisis was no longer there. Thirdly, 
there was a growing public interest towards mass education, 
as a result of which new schools were established outside the 
Acts as well and were recognised. | 

Unfortunately, the next decade, i.e., 1927-1937 under the 
Diarchy, showed a retardation in the regular expansion of 
Primary Education. This was due to two reasons. The 
first was the world economic depression, which led to a reduc- 
tion in expenditure. Consequently new schemes for expansion 
were left out. The second and more weighty factor leading 
to the retardation was the report of the Hartog Committee. 
Without going into the details of the Report it is sufficient 
to say that the Committee condemned „a policy of hasty 
expansions and recommended ‘consolidation and improve- 

imary Education. It thus reaffirmed the Resolu- 


ment’ of Pri z j 3 
tion of 1913 with regard to the quality of Primary Education. 


í ‘So long the Government accepted the policy of expansion 
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in view of strong public opposition against consolidation. 
But the Hartog Committee’s Report held a- triumph to the 
official viewpoint. -The old controversy appeared again. 
But this time the Hartog Committee’s Report together with 
the economic depression went in favour of the officials It 
was, therefore, difficult for the Ministers to make a much 
headways in further expansion of Primary Education. 


Oa the other band, the official attempts. towards qualita- 
tive improvement yielded not very bright result. The 
percentage of trained teachers rose from 44 in !927 to 1957 
in 1937. There were some changes in curriculum alsbd. But 
the overall improvement in quality was far too inadequate 
to compensate for the loss in quantity. There was, however, 
another factor to be considered. The growing discontent 
of the public and consequent growth of political movement 
diverted public attention considerably from the field of 
education. So, the official attempts continued to be carried’ 
on till 1937. Considering all the limiting factors, we may 
conclude that the achievements of the Indian Ministers 
towards the cause of expansion of mass education during 
the period of Diarchy, deserve commendation. 


Q. 2. What factors bave hindered the. attainment of the 
goal of Universal Primary, Education ? 


Ans, In order to make a correct assessment of the 
factors leading to the problem of Universal Primary Educae 
tion in India, the bistory of education as far back as 1335 
should be traced. Prior to this periéd, education was left 
in the hands of the Christian Missionaries and the -East 
India Company. The former undertook a programme of 
mass education in selected areas only as a corollary to their 
religious campaign. The latter meant to create a group of 
literate people to serve as assistants. None of the organisa- 
tions bothered about mass literacy or universal education. 

It was in 1835 that Lord William Bentinck attempted to 
get a first hand information on the state of elementary 
education. For this purpose he directed William Adam to 
make a survey of the state of elementary education, Adam 
in his report advocated improvement of the indigenous 
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‘system of education. But not much was said by him about 
the necessity of a wider expinsion of Primary Education. 
Even his proposal for improvement of elementary education 
was turned down by Lord Macaulay as being expensive and 
premature. 


Wond’s Despatch of 1854 was a unique document in the 
history of education in India. It brought about a revolu- 
tionary change in the educational system of India. But 
unfortunately it did not mention anything on the ideal of 
universal education. The litrle emphasis it gave on the 
general ed ication of the common people was also not follo- 
wed in practice. The Government spent more on higher 
education. 

Wnaod’s’ Despatch had recommended for the development 
of indigenous elementary schools. But in 1859, Stanley’s 
Desnatch ohserved that Government should rely mainly on 
Government schools for the mass education. 


The subsequent period upto 1882 was spent in a contro- 
versy between two views viz, for private effort and direct 
instrumentality of government. The conflict centred round 
three poinrs viz., agency, levy of taxes and claim of primary 
education in. the share of Government Revenues. Due to 
“this cor fl ces much headway could not be made in the field 
of primary education. The question of a Universal Primary 
Education was far beyond consideration. Although certain 
qualitative improvemnts were attained during this period, 
the progress of primary education was rather slow. 

At the recommendation of the Indian Education Commi- 
ssion, the responsibility of primary education was entrusted 
with the local bodies. But progress in primary education 
was slow till 1902. The chiet obstacle was in adequacy of 
finance. Again the Herculean task of education of vast 
mass of illirecate people was too much burden in the newly 
formed immature local bodies. There was also lack of 
interest on Primary Education. à 

Lord Curzon’s policy gave more emphasis on higher 
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education. Regarding Primary Education his views mainly 
stressed on qualitative improvement. 


It was not until 1910 that a claim: for universal and 
compulsory primary education was raised by the eminent 
educationist, Gokhale, in-his bill in the Legislature. But as 
ill luck would have it the proposal’ was lost by majority of 
votes But a strong public criticism followed. | As a result, 
the Government resolution of 1913 declared the new educa- 
tional policy of Government. Regarding Primary Educa- 
tion it provided larger sums of money. „But it did not accept 
the idea of compulsory Primary Education. 


The first attempt to introduce Compulsory Primary 
Education was made by the Indian Ministers by enacting 
Primary Education Acts in many provinces between 1917 
and 1927. These Acts gave the local bodies overall powers, 
like levy of cess, formulation of schemes, compulsion ete, 
As an immediate of these Acts, there was a rapid growth 
of primary education during the period from 1921 to 1925. 
But unfortunately the next decade viz., 1925 to 1935 showed 
a retardation in the regular expansion of primary education. 
This was due to two chiet factors. The first was the world 
economic depression. This led to a reduction in | expendi- 


weighty factor \was the 


| ; It condemned the policy 
of ‘hasty expansion’ and trecom mended 


as follows : 


The period, after 1935 till the year of independence in 
1947 is characterised by a nationalistic outlook on education. 
ion was adopted asa means of 
this period. The 


= 
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according to circumstances and needs and in the light of 
social changes. 


: Now that the different stages in the growth of Primary 
Education have been traced, the causes of various problems, 
slow progress, wastage and stagnation in the Primary 
Education are discussed as follows = 

The foremost factor which led to the unsatisfactory 
progress was the persistent attention of the British officials 
towards qualitative improvement rather than quantitative 
expansion, This view was emphasised althrough in the 
various reports and recommendations of the various adminis- 
trations and committee and commissions. ‘The officials, 
however, held their own views in the causes of slow progress 
and stagnation of Primary Education. These are $ 

Official Views: (1) Population—The officials held that 
the larg2 increase in population and acceleration birth-rate 
surpassed the expansion, in Primary Education, In other 
words, the number of pupils to be educated increased every 
year. 

(2) Death rate—‘Tigh death-rate created wide gaps in 
the literates turned out by the schools, 

(3) Premature withdrawal of children , from schools led 
to stagnation and wastage: Only a fraction of the students 
entering the primary schools, turned out literates. 


(4) Certain intrinsic difficulties also stood in the way to 
the spread of mass literary. These were—highly scattered 
villages, difficulties in communication, multiplicity of castes 
and languages, poverty and disease, apathy .of the people 


towards education etc- - A at x 
i sing the primary schools usua 

ae es PoE ge = Don detachment from the 
“educational environment: y $ 

Public: Views = Although the above reasons cannot altoge- 
ther be ruled out, they cannot be regarded as the sole reasons 
for non-attainment of the desired goal in Compulsory Primary 
Education. The general public opinion differed from the 
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official views. According to it, the reasons of wastage. and 
stagnation as follows 3 

(i) Persistent attention of the officials towards qualitative 
improvement rather than a quantitative expansion. 

(ii) Neglect and ultimate disappearanc of the indigenous 
schools. The new set of primary schools did not even compen- 
sate for the loss, 


(iii) Never there was an adequacy of funds to meet the. 


need of the teeming millions. 

(iv) Emphasis was all along given to costlier depart- 
mental- institutions. Private institutions which were less 
costlier, and which could achieve expansion at a lesser cost, 
were neglected. 


(») English was adopted as the medium of instruction. 
This was a factor which repelled the pupils to continue 
their study after primary education. 


(vi) Above all, absence of Compulsory Primary Educa- 


tion was a leading factor which hindered -the spread of 
mass education. 


From the retrospect given earlier, we may conclude that ` 


the slow progress and Stagnation in Compulsory Primary 
Ecucation was due to failure of the British Government to 
develop a national system of education. Even after 
independence the problem has attained a great magnitude: 
1n comparison with the financial resources of the country. 


Q. 3. Should, Primary- Education be made responsibility 
of Centre, State or Li cal Self. Guyernment ? Discuss. 


Ans. The Constitution of India provides free and 
Compulsory education for all children -unti] they complere 
the age of 14 years. Article 45 of the Constitution of India 
reads: The State shall endeavour to provide, within a 
Period of 10 years from the commencement of this Consti- 
tution, for free and compulsory education for all childern 
until they complete the age of 14 years.” Article 20 on the 
universal declaration of the human rights also declares 


that every citizen of India has the tight of having free. 


i 
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and compulsory education at the primary stage. The 
need and importance of a primary education in a- demo- 
cratic country cannot be overemphasised. Such a Strate 
must make her citiz2n acquire the minimum qualities of a 
good citizen. Illiteracy is an anathema to the nation. 
Uneducated people make the foundation of the nation weak. 
Their uncontrolled energy is a source of danger to the 
country. In order to convert their ene-gy towards a fruitful 
end, it is necessary, to give them the minimum education, 
Here lies the importance of prinary education. 


The attempt made towards giving primary education to` 
the Indians during the British period was half-hearted. The 
need of a compulsory primary education was never given 
due consideration. The idea was to give education to ‘some 
ch liren of all places’ or to ‘all children of some places.’ It 
is needless to mention that this is a most unsatisfactory 
arrangement. The view cannot be accepted in a modern 
democratic country where equality of Opportunity is a 
fundamental right. There is no reason why some children 
will be denied of tke privilege given to others. A demo- 
cratic country cannot think of such an injustice based of 
unequality. So this idea of the British period was totally: 
disregarded and the pledge of universal primary education 
was taken by the free India. But the problem faced by the 
country after independence was enormous. Even after the 
lapse of more than twenty years the pledge for a universal 
free primary education could not be fulfilled. - Although 
much progress has been made in the successive Five-Year 
Plans in the enrolment of pupils at the primary stage, the 
primary education is still being given on a voluntary basis, 
The chief reason of this slow progress may be analysed as 
under. 

I. Wastage and etait The most ones prone 

i ation in India is wastage. atistics shows 
He S of the pupils admitted to Class I in 1952-53 
discontinued study before they reached Class LV. Another 
factor is that nearly 5J% of che pupils fail to get promoted 
to the next higher class: These children are retained in a 
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class for more than one year. This factor is known as 
stagnation. A third important factor leading to wastage is 
children’s lapse into illiteracy. It bas been experienced that 
a large preportion of students having received primary 
education soon forget everything due to discontinuance and 
tbus lapse into illiteracy. All these Jactors may be consi- 
dered as tremendous wastage of money and energy, and 
have presented the most crucial problem in the matter 
of spreading primary education.. 

2. Problem of qualified teachers: .The average positions x 
with regard to the primary school teachers in the country 
is extreme!y unsatisfactory. Their social status is poor, and 
the emoluments they receive are still poorer. As a Tesult, 
they take up the work more as a source of living than as a 
true vecation.. They have neither the training nor the 
aptitude or intention to treat the tender minds of the 
primary school students. Properly trained teachers are not 
attracted by the poor pay. The position cannot-be improved 
unless the social and financial status of the primary school- 
teachers are improved. j 


3. Communication: The rural areas of India, which 
are inhabited by about 80% of India’s population are still 
deprived of good ccmmunication. The number cf school is 
also inadequate and their distribution improper. This is one 
of the important factors hindering the progress of primary 
education. In rains the communication is most difficult...» 
Asa result, the parents do not want to send their children 
to distant schools. This diffculty can only be removed by 
a thorcugh improvement of rural road system and increase in 
the number of primary schools. 


4. Socio-economic factors: The general economic 
condition of an average rural family is far from being satis- 
factory. Moreover, social prejudice prevents the parents 
frcm sending their daughters to school. Thus economic 
distress and sccial prejudice are main factors which hinder 
the spread of primary education. 


5. Curriculum: The curriculum for the primary school 
students is too much heavy, unrealistic and dissociated from 
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life. It is hardly attractive to village boys and girls. There 
is predominance of book-learning. The introduction of 
basic system should remove this defect to a great extent. But 
the formulation ofa well thought-out programme of Basic 
Education has not yet been possible. > 


6. School environment: The environment of the school 
and the condition of the school buildings are extremely 
unhygienic and dismal. There is scarcity of accommodation 
and absence of proper equipment and sitting arrangements, 
On the whole the environment is detestable to the children 
and uncongenial to proper education. 


From an analysis of the problem, it will appear that th 


financial problem is one of the most important factors which — 


has rendered a compulsory and free primary education 
extremely difficult. Many of the other problems can be 
resolved by bringing about suitable reforms. But the finan- 
cial problem is not very easy to solve. 


The primary education since the British period, has not: 
been given due importance it deserves. All through, the 
bonus of such a vital and Herculian task was left to the local 
bodies like Municipalities in urban areas and Local Boards 
in the rural areas. The Primary Education Acts of U P., 
Bengal and many other provinces, laid more emphasis | on 
the municipal areas. In Assam, however, the entire province 
was: brought under the jurisdiction of the Act, But the 
initial responsibility has always been laid upon the local 
bodies. ; 

Even. after independence the position seems to have 
improved very little. Of course, Government has been giving 
more attention towards the primary education. — But again, 
the problem has also „assumed a multiplied meee Aiter 
i to a continuous rise in popula i e 
ea: at ered in 1946-47 rose to 44 crores in 1960- 
61. This is dne of the major factors which tend to nullify 
all efforts towards the growth and spread of primary educa- 


tion. Still the country had taken a target of setting upa 


i 1 within easy walk from the home of every 
Phild by ie Bad “Of Third Five-Year Plan. This target is 
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however still to reach ; and the factory responsible is mainly 
finaneial. In the development plans, education has received 
only 7% òf the total outlay and out of that a major portion is 
Spent for higher education It is not that the imnortance of 
education is not reslsed but the competing demands for 
other development programmes could not wait. 

The principal devel ypments in the field of primary educa- 
tion in the post-independence period are summarised below : 


(a) Decentralisation: In order to stimulate local 
community interest, most of the States have deciled to 
entrust the administration of primary education to the local 
bodies constiti ted at the district level or preferably at the 
Block level. A Bock Toughly consists of 100 villages with 
a pcepularisn of t0, 00. Ir is, therefore, more convenient 


to adopt a compact Programme of Compulsory Primary 
Education ona Bl ck basis. $ 


(b) Commúniry interest: In the recent yeats there has 
been community awakening. The local people are coming 


forward to prcvide school bui'dings, Playgrounds, land etc. 
Increasingly, = = 


(c) Remuneration of school teachers : The average 
salary of a primary school teacher has been increased to some 
extent. The training facilities of teachers has also been 


considerably expanded, lhe total accommedation in the 


training schools of the country was 59.90.0 in 1945-47, It 
has now increased to more than 1,€0,000. 


(d) Curriculum + In most of the States curriculum has 
been revised in Tecent years. An integrated syllabus for 
Primary and Basic schools has been prepared with a view to 


making it more practical and attractive. 


(e) Text-Books: Standard text-book have also been 
prepared by the State Governments and offered to the 
Students at the cheapest possible rates, Provision is also 
made tor free supply ot text-bocks to poor students, 


(f) Legislation: The existing Primary Education Acts 
sare being revised and the enforcement ot compulsory 
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Primary education is being streamlined and made more 
effective, 

(e) Education for girls: Special steps are being taken 
toenrcll more girls and to increase thé number of women 
teachers. The Prejudice against gitls’ education has by this 
time been largely broken. 


It can be concluded that in whatever. form the actual 
administration of Primary education is conducted, it should 
e the ultimate responsibility of the. State Gnvernment to 
administer free and compulsory P imary Ed ication in the 
States. The actual administration of conducting the schools 
may be entrusted with a specially constituted Board at the 
Block level. But the State Government should take all 
Measures necessary for a smooth and successful conductin 
of the schocls. The following line of action is Suggested. 


(1) The State should make Proper allocation of funds 
on District basis considering the needs and problems of the 
individual district. ; 


(© At the District level there should be a specially 
Constituted Board which will look into the affairs. of primary 
education. They will be responsible for allocating funds to 
the Block level and proper examination of new Proposals 
teceived from the Block level. 


(3) The State should make arrangement for teachers 
training, provide the financial help to meet their salaries and 
Purchase of equipment and furniture. 


(4) Selection of land, preparing curriculum, publishing 
suitable text-books should be the Tesponsibility of the State 
Government. The Education Department should have a 
Primary Education cell to look to the various problems of 
Primary education. . 


(5) There should be adequate qualified inspecting staff, 
and regular and sy tematic inspection should be ensured, 
he attitude of the inspecting staff should not be one of a 
fault-finding nature but should be helpful to the School 
“ommittee and the block Administration, 
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(6) Proper enactment for Compulsory Primary Educa- 
tion and levy of taxes should be made by the State 
Government. - 


In fine, it may be stated that although education has 
been made a State subject, the Centre cannot absolve itself 
from the entire responsibility of primary education. It 
should come forward to assist the State by granting larger 
funds for primary education. It should make special contri- 
bution for primary education in the specially backward and 
under-developed areas of the various States. The offers made 
by the Centre should be based on practical schemes suitable 
for the State. It has been a sad experience that the contri- 
bution'of the Centre has often been returned unspent by the 
States due to their failure to meet the terms and condition of 
the Grant. The Centre should realise that ‘diversity’ is @ 
characteristic feature of the country. Any offer made to @ 
particular State should, therefore, have a bearing on the local 
circumstances. A centrally designed unitorm scheme for 
grant-in-aid may not serve the purpose in ail States. 

Q. 4. Indicate the importence of Primary Education, Yo 
what respect it differs from Secondary Education ? Should 
primary education be free, universal and)compulsory ? 


_ Ans., Illiteracy acts as a strong retarding force in 
civilisation. Not only illiterate citizen are stumbling blocks 
in the progress of a nation, but also they render the founda- 


tion of the nation weak. Among the fundamental needs of AW 


mankind, education is the foremost. Only education can 
enable a man to, live well. Every Welfare State should aim 
at providing ample scope to everyone for his maximum) 
development. The role of primary education in attaining 
this end cannot be denied. Education greatly influences 2 
child at the primary stage of development when his interests 
and faculties look forward to bloom. The mind of a child is 
highly receptive and formative. The environment can play 
a decisive tole in shaping the future development of a child. 


The primary education has a profound effect on the 


higher education of a child. And itis the basis of making 
the future citizens of a country. 
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The essential points of difference between the Primary 
education and the Secondary education are discussed below : 


(i) The different in age is the most important. The Pri 
mary education is given during the age from 6 to 11 years, 
while the Secondary education starts at the age of 11 years 
in out country. Secondary education corresponds to the 


period of adolescence, while the primary education relates to. 
childhood. 


(ii) The Primary education is more universal than the 
Secondary education. All normal children are given primary 
education. But the Secondary education is confined to more 
intelligent boys. 

(iii) The responsibility’ and problems in Secondary 
education are more important than those in primary educa- 
tion. The requirements of the children at the primary stage 
are of a general nature, while boys in adolescence have 
intensive and diversive nature of their needs. So, the secon- 
dary education requires a more careful planning for satisfac- 
tion of individual needs than that of the primary education. 


(iv): There is a wide difference , in curriculum. The: 
course of studies in primary education is integrated and 
more generalised while in secondary education it is diversi- 
fied, specialised and vocational according to the needs of the 
students. The teaching process in these two fields differs to. 
a great extent. : 

(v). There is also difference in aims of the two systems. 
The primary education aims at general education for pre- 
paring the child to attain a minimum standard of education 
necessary for a progressive State. The, secondary education 
is more or less a selfcomplete education. It enables the 
students to enter into the wider world. 


Article 26 of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
admits the right of every citizen to have free and compulsary 
primary education. There should be a minimum standard 
of education ina nation. The base of the nation cannot be 
Strong without proper educational system. So, all citizens. 
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of a nation must have the three R’s as well asa general idea 


‘of this society in the form of history and geography. 


The new Constitution of India has plzdged for free end 
compulsory prinary education The question of primary 
education is associared with the idea of compulsion. Primary 
education will be of little avail, if the vast majority of the 
popula ion remain illiterate. So it should be made free, 
universal and compulsory. 

Q. 5. Discuss the recent developments in elementary 
education. 

Ans. Before 1976, education was exclusively a responsi- 
bility of the State, the Central Government being concerned 
with the certain areas like co-ordination, determination of 
standards in technical and higher education etc. In 1976, by 
a constitutional amendment, edu:ation became the joint 
responsibility of the Central and the State Governments. 


Daring the Seventh Five Year Plan, the thrust of educa- 
tional activities had been laid towards promotion of quality 
and excellence, gearing the-educational system to meet the 
challenge of emerging areas of science and technology, pro- 
viding wider opportunicies for vocational education at 
different levels, and restructuring the education system to 
encompass the development of the country’s human 
fesources potential. The new design for education, while 
geared to meet the challenge of the 21st century, will 
also seek to provide a strong base of á national system of 
education, rooted in scientitic humanism, secularism, pride 
for the rich cultural values, so’ as to p omote development 


: of the potential of the individual and his increased usefulness” 


< to national development and social transformation. 


Determined efforts has been made in the Seventh Five Plan 
eye oe goals of universal elementary education and 
ication of illiteracy in the age group of tifteen to thirty- 

five by 199). Detailed block and school level planning with 
community participation and effective linkage with the local 
environment and vevelopment activities is envisaged, as a 


najar Strategy to overcome the several obstacles associated 
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with achieving the goal of universal elementary education: 
and eradication of illiteracy. An important focus of the 


encouraged at all levels. Education of scheduled castes 
and tribes and those in bill areas would be 


ted. Women education, which js an area of special impor- 


y the economy and imparts a new dynamism in its growth’ 

Y raising productivity. Necessary reforms would be initia. 
ted to make vocational education more attractive and pres.’ 
tigious. Degrees would not be insisted upon as an essential 
qualification or pre-condition for jobs, where it has NO specie 
fic relevance. 


Besides policy formulation, Ministry of Education shares 
with the state government’s responsibility for educational 
Planning. Up-o the Sixch Plan education was taken to be 
a Social service rather than an input in the development 
Process. There has been a change in the emphasis beginning. 
with the Sixth Plan wherein it has been considered to be 


Pivotal in the social and economic development of the coun- 


try through development ot human_resources, Priority bas. 
en given to the programmes on universalisation of elemen- 
tary education of illiteracy in the age grour of 15-35, Both 
these Programmes are covered under <0-Point Programme, 
mphasis has been laid for education of the weaker section 
Of the society including girls, scheduled castes and Scheduled - 
tribes. The Seventh Plan envisages universalisation of ele- 
mentary education and adult literacy by .990, Priority has 
been jiven to the qualitative importance of education: 
Specially tecknical and higher education, vocationalisation 
Secondary education, development of regional languages, 
“tenthening of monitoring and evaluation machinery top 
€Ctive implementation of plan programmes etc. Emphasis 
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has also been laid on the especially dynamic and beneficial 
linkage between education, health, social welfare and 
employment programmes. 


s 


The highest priority has been given to the programme 
of universalisation of elementary education for fulfilment of 
the Constitutional Directive of providing universal and com- 
pulsory education to all children upto age of 14. Primary 
education is already free all over the country in all govern- 
ment, local body and aided schools. Some states and union 
territories administrations have also legislations for compul- 
sory primary education. 


In recognition of the importance of education of girls and 
women in accelerating socio-economic development, the 
Government has formulated variety of measures from time 
to time’ in this direction. As a result of these measures there! 
had been gradual but progressive increase in the enrolement 
of girls over the plan periods and girls appeared to have been 
narrowing down during the last two decades. 


OHAPTER 9 


WASTAGE AND STAGNATION IN 
PRIMARY EDUCATION 


Q. 1 What do you mean by ‘Wastage’ and ‘Stagnation’ 7 


How the progress of primary education has been thwarted by 
wastage and stagnation ? ; 


f Avs, The report of the Education Commission reads, 
- “Wastage and Stagnation, like headache and fever, are not 

diseases in themselves; they are really symptoms of other 
diseases in the educational system, the chief among which 
are the lack of proper atticulation between education and 
life and the poor capacity of the schools to attract and hold 


b- 


co 
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students. To these may be added a third ailment—poverty, 
which falls outside the system”. 
Now what is wastage and stagnation ? 


When the pupils discontinue their studies before com- 
pleting the course for which they were admitted, we call it 
wastage as the entire effort during this period to make him 


literate has been useless. 

Stagnation means failure in class examinations asa result 
of which the ‘pupils remain in the same class for years 
together i.e., they do not get promoted to the next higher 
Class, 

. Wastage and Stagnation are very large in the lower 
primary stage. : 

Causes of Wastage and Stagnation are as follows: 

(a) Poverty of parents : The parents having very 
meagre income require the utilisation of the services of the 
children for supplementing their income, and take them away 
from school S 

(b) Malnutrition of children 5 

(c) Indifference of teachers ; 

(d) Fresh admissions throughout the year without 
consideration of age ; APARI Pre 

(e) Lack of teachers’ training causing inefficient teaching ; 

(f) Lack of accommodation, i. e., cheap and poor housing 
Of schools and proper school environment ; 

(g) Existence of single-teacher schools ; 

(h) Lack of adequate number of teachers ; 

(i) Lack of interest of parents towards the education of 
their children he 

(j) Irregular appointment of teachers ; 

(k) Irregular attendance ; 2 

-(2) Lack of study materials required. i 
There are views on the slow progress and stagnation in 


Drimary education ; 
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1. Population: The British officials held that the large 
increase in population and accelerated birth-rate surpassed 
the expansion in Primary Education. In other words, the 
number of pupils to be educated increased every year. 


2  Death-rate: High death-rate created wide gaps in the 
literates turned out by schools. 


3. Premature withdrawal of children from schools led 
to wastage and stagnation. Only a small number of the 
students entering the primary schools, turned out as _li-erates, 


4. Certain intrinsic difficulties also stood in the way to 
the spread of mass literacy. These were—highly scattered 
villig s, difficulries in communicstions, mutiplicity of castes 


and languages, poverty and diseases, apathy of the people 
towards education etc. 


5. Pupils once passing out primary schools, usually 


lapsed into illiteracy owing to absolute detachment from the 
educational environment. 


Although the above reasons cannot be ruled out, they 
cannot be regarded as the sole reasons for non-attainment 
of the desired goal in compulsory primary education, The 
cones public opinion differed from the official views. 
According to it, the reasons of wastage i : 

and sta 
as follows $ ; PPa ORNARE 


(i) Persistent attention of the officials 
tive improvement rather than quantitative expansion 
(ii) Neglect and ultimate disap Ri 
{ € ppearance of the indi i 
schools. The new act of primary schools did not e pepe 
pensate for this loss. à es 


towards a qualita- 


- (iii) Never there was an adequ 
need of attening millions. quacy of fund to meet the 
(iv) Emphasis was all along give, s 
Sd a n 
tal institutions. Private institutions Sheree ot a h 
and which could achieve expansion at a n N, 
neglected. er cost were 


6. English was adopted as the medium of instruction.’ 
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This was a factor which repelled the pupils to continue their 
study after primary education. 


7 x 
7. Above all, absence of compulsory primary education ` 


was a leading factor which hindered the spread of mass 


education. 


OHAPTER 10 


AIMS AND FUNCTIONS OF 
SECONDARY EDUCATION ale 
Q. 1. Write‘a few lines about Secondary Education. i 
Ans. Secondary Education now-a-day has undergone 
a revolutionary change in its objectives, standard and velue. 
l The single track curriculum aiming at preparing the students 
l for the university entrance is no more the objective of 
f secondary education. It now consists in a diversified course 
consisting of seven different groups or streams of subjects. At 


the end of Class VIII the student has to select the particular 
stream according to his interest and aptitude. This choice is 
a difficult task for the student who is just on the verge of 
treading the adolescent stage. He, therefore, requires proper 
t guidance in the matter of selection. This service required by 
_. the student is referred to as ‘educational guidance’. Sve 


' Educational guidance is relatively a mew conception — 
4 having its origin in the U. S. A. At present, however, 
t educational guidance movement isa part and parcel of 
educational programme in almost all progressive countries. 
The Mudaliar Commission on Secondary Education has 
observed that ‘Guidance’ involves the difficult art of helping 
boys and girls to plan their own future wisely, in the full 
light of all the factors that can be mastered about themselves 


3 and about the world in which they are to live and work. 
} _ The Commission further remarks that it is not the work ofa 
i few experts, but it calls for a concerted service of all the staff 
i 


] ` Edu—10 
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The educational gui- 
Stages of a youth’s 
deavour of understan- 
principals and guidance 
fore, means an organised 
adjusting themselves to 
fe eg educational, 


ucation and vocation. A 
, a lawyer’s son a lawyer 
ecided | accordingly. But 
g can be more unscientific than this. . The inmate 
tendency and interest of the child was utterly ignored. But - 
; 5 career has to be decided after taking into considera- 
tion his intellect, interest and aptitude, environment family _. 
citcumstances, desire of parents and similar other factors. 
Nithout proper guidance this selection is impossible, The 
educational system was a simple affair in a simplified society, 


1 f vocational ch 
and in the number of children with individas] geen CPannels 


vidual diff 
problem has now been complicated, nance aad 
Q. 2, Discuss the modern educationa 


Ans. The modern educational System, provides a large 


number of diversified Courses to fit i ivi 
n the i 
Ee aea aren E individua! traits 


A ; : 

should, therefore, consider the following’ Benet edane 
o heen psycholo 

pupil should know himself a i 

of the society. He should be ahaa individ 

He should know in detai 


l system, 


to make 


and developed. 
zucture should be ful i 
the nature of the child. nie 


Prcper Understanding of 


he pupils the 
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The concept of education has now been changed. It 
does not simply mean acquiring of knowledge.~ It now 
envisages a change in the behaviour-pattern of the student 
through life-experiences so as to prepare him for the duties 
and responsibilities as a productive participant ina demo- 
cratic life. Educational guidance, therefore plays an 
important role ina democratic country. The efficient 
democratic set-up is the product of an able educational 
guidance. i 


From the above discussions, it may be stated thata 
proper, programme of eduational guidance should be based 
in the following principles : 

__(1) Due regard should be given to the individual 
differences among the students. $ 

(2) Regard should also be given to the possible changes 
in the economic status, aptitude and interests of the students. 


(3) The selection of a stream should not be make in a 
hurry, but after a careful consideration of the openings 
available and in the light of experience gained through 
trials. ; : 

(4) Students should be given an adequate idea about ` the 
different vocations through film shows and actual visits to 
various industries: under the guidance of able Guidance- 
officers. 

(5) Vocational guidance should also be given concurr- 


‘ently with educational guidance, since the two are supple- 


mentary. 


(6) In view of the undeniable interest and importance 
of the parents in the future of the child, the parents 
should be given an important place in the Guidance 
programme. 

Guidance-corner is an essential feature of the educational 
guidance movement. The chief object of the guidance- 
corner is to unfold the particular fields of life, hitherto 
unseen by the student and create his interest therein. The 


‘most conspicuous place of the schoolis tobe selected for 


A 
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this purpose. The guidance teacher will organise the corner 
with the help of student representatives, The materials for 
the guidance corner shall include vatious charts, models, 
pictures, journals, statistics, pictographs, bulletins etc. showing 
the latest information on the educational and vocational 
systems. Outdated information should be replaced by current 
ones. 


The organisation of a guidance-corner shall include the 
teachers and the students as well. The Headmaster should ~ 
| be the President and there should be a secretary, preferably) pea 
the guidance-teacher. The guidance-teacher should find i 
adequate time, to see to the successful utilisation of the 
guidance-corner. For this, the pressure of 
should be suitably reduced. 
cinema show, magic lantern, educational 
centres and industries should b 
Educational -guidance inseparably 
guidance. So, adequate co-operatio 


ard against 2; 


Maintained in school, The card presents a 


teacher, subject teacher, pb 
bers of the school-society directly conc 
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of the students. Scientifically prepared, the score card 
represents the development of the entire personality of the 
student. It helps the guidance officer or the teacher immen- 
sely to make a correct assessment of the students interest and 
aptitude intellectual and physical standard, and to provide a 
Correct guidance in his choice of subjects and vocation. 

It is redeeming to note that the State Governments have 
set up Educational and psychological Bureau in their respec- 
tive States. A Vocational Guidance and Counselling Depart- 


-ment has been opened in all important Employment Exchange. 


A Research Centre has been established by the Central 
overnment for conducting research on guidance and coun- 
selling.. The system will further expand, as in case of other 


developed countries, with the . industrial development of 
India, 


_ Q.3. What is a multipurpose school? Explain clearly 
its functions, aims and objective. 


Ans. The educational system of a country aims at cater- 
ing to the educational requirement of the different group of 
people according to their age, taste, ability and temperament. 
Wide variations in these factors have laid to the different 
Stages of education like primary, secondary and universities 
education, The primary education is a form of basic 
education. It aims at the initial development of a child’s 
faculties along with teaching them in the three R’s. The 
base or foundation of the child having been consolidated, it 
qualifies itself to receive secondaty education. It serves to 
satisfy the thirst for knowledge of the -children in different 
directions according to their taste and ability. It cavers 
a wide range of subjects to serve the purpose of different 
kind of temperament. A form of school for secondary 
education has been termed as multipurpose school. The age 
of a child for multipurpose education is very important. It 
Corresponds to the period of adolescence e. g., from eleven 
years to sixteen or seventeen years. It determines the future 
form of the child. The multipurpose education is a very 
Significant phase in the entire educational process. x 

A multipurpose school is a form of secondary education, 


1 
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which covers the field of senior basic, junior technical, six {i 
year secondary school ( class V to class X ), higher secondary 
school ( class V to class XI ^, Senior Cambridge and the like. 

The existing schools of the country may be classified as 
under : 


(i) Pre-primary, Pre-basic and Nursury schools. 
(ii) Primary schools and Junior Basic Senior Schools. 


(iii) Post-primary schools and basic schools. 


| 
1 
(iv) Secondary schools—Ten-year schools, Eleven-year & J 
schools, Senior Cambridge schools, i 
| 


On principle, the posts primary schools can be ‘called 
secondary schools and it has been decided to establish a 
uniform pattern of secondary schools. Now, among the j 
eleven-year secondary schools, two slightly different forms | 
exist, One is Higher Secondary school and the other is | 
Multipurpose schools. The main difference lies in the ! 
curriculum. The multipurpose school has been provided 
with a vocational and technical group of subjects in addition 
to the subjects taught in the Higher Secondary Schools, 

The multipurpose school has all the functi 
dary school. First, it opens the door 
ofa student and prepares the founda i 
education. The primary education has 


paration for an adult lif | 
mental frame-work built during the period of (ia 


2. 
[a] 
5 
5 
[e] 
sht 
a. 
Q 
m 
ot 
[e] 


The existing secondary education i 
tive. It consists in more or less a 


d 
s considered to be defec- 
unified curriculum of 


ae 
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subjects, Attempts have been directed to mark the secondary 
education multipurpose. This does not mean to make a child 
‘Jack of all trades’, but aims at providing the desired educa- 
tion to a particular child according to his taste, ardour and 
inclination. So, the child is now free to choose any one of the 
following groups of subjects viz., (a) Humanities ; (b) Science; 
(c) Technical; (d) Commerce; (e) Agriculture ; (f) Fine 
Arts and (g) Home Science. In addition, he is given general 
education in the following: (i) Language, (ii) General 
Science; (iii) Social Science , (iv) Crafts. 

Multipurpose school aims not only at giving general edu- 
cation, but also to preparing the child for higher education. 
After the completion of multipurpose educational course, the 
student can either go to the University for higher education 
or take a vocation and start in career. So, the multipurpose- 
school aims at a self-complete education. 


Another object of the multipurpose school is the selection 
of talents and giving the opportunity to exhibit their capabi- 
lities in the particular fields of knowledge and skill. This is 
possible in the diversified courses provided for. 


The multipurpose school unfolds before the child a. clear 
idea about mankind, the society and the outer world at 
large. He wants to educate himself in order to meet the 
need of the outer world. The multipurpose. school aims at 
producing future citizens who will reach the social object 
and meet the economic needs of the society. It should be 
conscious to the individual requirements of the students. 


In fine, we may reasonably hope that the multipurpose 


school is not purely an agency of formal education, It should. 


tovide the child with an environment during his primary 
euiS which will give him impetus and urge „towards ex- 
perimentation and thereby help him to establish his own 
personality and to develop it to the highest degree of social 
perfection, The multipurpose school may be regarded as an 
Office to furnish a social environment in which the real and 
meaningful activities of the race are simplified and balanced — 
so as to train children in co-operative and mutually helpful — 


living, ` 


OHAPTER 11 
LORD MACAULAY’S MINUTE 


Q. 1. What was the original and explicit intention of 
Macaulay’s Minute on Indian education ? Comment on Macau- 
Jay’s idea on education in India, 3 

Or, Explain the significauce of Macaulay’s Minute, How 
did its acceptance b 


y the Govt, influence the subsequent course 
of Indian education ? 


Ans. Introduction: After the Genreal Committee of 
Public Instruction was set uP in 1823, a strong controversy 
persisted among the members themselves. The controversy 
mainly centred round the aim of education. This is known 
as the famous Anglicist Classicist controversy. It continued 
for nearly twelve years. 


Naturally, much headway could 

not be made due to the constant difference of Opinion among 

‘the members. Macaulay's’ Minute came as an over-riding 
decision and it resolved’ the longstanding controversy, 

Essential Features of: Macaulay’s Minute: In 1835 the 

Papers Containing the arguments of the Classicists were placed 

before Lord Macaula n of the General Commi- 


y’s, the Chairma 

ttee of the Public Instru Law Member of the 

_ Executive Council, He, in the capacity of Law Member wrote 

‘a Minute on the 2nd Februaty, 1835 and summarily rejected 
the views of the Classicists, He gave his unreserved support 

Cation through English medium. 

The essential features of Macaulay’s Minute are discussed 


below : 
1. The following extract from the Mi i 
J x 2 r nute 
explain the real intention of Macaulay $- yaMadequately 
é We müstat present do our best t6 form a cl 
ta O i ass who ma; 
be interpreters between us and the’millions whom we oven 
class persons, Indian in blood and a 


e s, India and colour, but English in a 
tastes, in opinions in morals, and in intellect,” 
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The Minute expressed Macaulay’s intention to render this 
class ‘by degrees fit vehicles for conveying knowledge to the 
great mass of the population”. He went as far as possible, 
with the hope that “by the good government of the British, a 

~-day may come when the Indians would demand European 
Institution”. In fact, he wanted to westernise Indian educa- 
tion through the minor intellectuals of India. This was 
known as the “Downwards Filtration Theory”, 


2¢ He rebuted the argtiments of the Orientalists in their 

‘ye interpretation of the term ‘literature’ in Charter Act of 1813. 
e explained that literature meant English literature and it 

had nothing to do with the classics like Sanskrit and Arabic, 
which according to him were insignificant, He eulogised the 
English literature in his Sweeping remarks that “A single 


~shelf of a good European library was worth the whole native 
literature to India arid Arabia.” 


3. He also refuted the interpretation of the term “learned 
natives of India” by describing them as “a class of persons, 


Indian in‘blood and colour, but English in tastes, in Opinions 
in morals and in intellect.” e - 


4. As to to the question of prejudices of the Indians 
“eainst English education, Macaulay argued that it was their 


‘duty to teach the Indians what was teally good for them, 
= Sven if it was very unpalatable. 


ED h Zi As regards the promotion of the knowledge of science, 
‘he he 


: that it was impossible to accomplish it without Eng- 
ish as the medium of instruction. 


d 


= „„ Macaulay’s cther arguments to establish the claim of 
© English education were as follows : ` 

P (ay English was the most prominent language and it 
\ ne ae me language of the British rulers. It would thus be 
| faSier for the rulers to effect the educational -pro ram: 

| ‘Setter in English. oe 
oy (b) In the field of varied dialects of I 


aaa ndia and the East, 


» was gradually shaping as a commercial language, 
TOF English held a prospect of integration of India. 


7 
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(d) The upper sections of the Indians themselves had a 
bent on English education. 


With all these arguments Macaulay recommended the 
spread of western education through the medium of English 
“language, bringing up European Institutions in the country 
and closing down all the institutions of oriental learning. 


Q.2. Write a critical appreciation on Macaulay’s 
Minutes. 


Ans. A close analysis of the features of Macaulay’s 
Minute makes it crystal clear that Macaulay was nearly 
opinionated on the supremacy of English literature and 
language. To him what was English’ superb and anything 
oriental was a trifle. He came to India with a preconceived 
notion about India’s culture and education. But as a matter 


of fact, he had little idea about oriental literatures, the 
Shastras and the Puranas. 


the English education. 


The action of Lord Macaulay has both been eulogised 
and condemned. He was regarded by some as the ‘torch- 


bearer in the path of progress’, while others blame him for’ 


deprecating Indian trading tradition and culture and for the 
total disregard towards the mass education. None of the 
views are wholly correct. Being an agent of the British 


rulers, it was natural for him to advocate western education 
‘with which he was familiar. 


But before Macaula d 
ith ` i y expresse 
his views, the Indians themselves had proceeded maeh to- 
wards western education. Raja Rammohan may be cited as 
a pioneer in the movement 


in this direction, So Macaula 
cannot be regarded as the “torch-bearer”, ioe 


f r 
western education already existed and A ae 
dited thedecision by forwarding has historical Minute. He 
can, however, be praised for his timely action in resolving 
the nearly deadlock position created by the division among 
the members of the General Committee. ; 


Macaulay may, however, be blamed for under-rating the 
India literature, culture and religions, 


any A But here again the 
sole responsibility was not his. The enlightened Indians had 
already been inspired by a wave of wasternisation and feeling 


So he had naturally advocated for 


Ry 


A 
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of neglect towards oriental languages. The leading socialists 
advised him to introduce western education through the 
medium of English. So if he is to be blamed, he must share 
the blame with the Indians. It has, therefore, beer: observed 
by some that the credit or discredit of introducing English 


education into India does not exclusively go to Lord 
Macaulay. ’ 


We must admit here that his dream, “that having become 
ne instructed in European knowledge they may, in some future 
Spy age, demand European institutions” ultimately turned 
reality. He can thus be credited for having 
Western culture in the oriental land. 


Effect of Macaulay's Minute: Macaulay’s Minute was 
readily accepted by the then Governor-General, Lord 
Bentinck. He passed an order effecting a new system of 


western education and stopping all grants for the printing of 
Oriental works. 5 


The schools and colleges of Indian learning were not 
prohibited but further stipends were denied to the new 
Students of oriental languages. All funds were utilised in 
furtherance of education through the medium of English, 


As an immediate effect of ` this, English 
Colleges developed throughout 
chools were started in all important towns of the presi- 
dencies, Since any new expenditure on vernacular educa- - 

- tion was totally prohibited, vernacular was, so to say, 
Ostracized in these institution. Naturally, vernacular and 
the oriental languages were neglected to a great extent, 


On the other hand, interest for western edu 
UP party achieving a distinctive mark in society 
or gaining privilege in getting positions in the 
hile high school and college education was hig 
ged, the elementary education was utterly ‘neglected. The 
Tesult was that only a small privileged ‘section could receive 
igher education, and the teeming millions of the Tural areas 
mee left under the darkness of illiteracy. Thus, the. much 
erished “Downward Filtration Theory” of Macaulay failed 


intoa 
introduced 


schools and 
the Indian territory, Zilla 


cation grew 
and partly 
Government, 
bly encoura- 
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to secure the desired result of teaching the mass through the 
selected few. 


Q. 3. Explain the significance of Macaulay’s Minutes. 
-How did their acceptance by the Government influence the 
‘Subsequent course of Indian Education ? 


Ans. After the General Committee of Public Instruction 
was set up in 1823, a strong controversy. persisted among the 
members themselyes. The controversy mainly centred round 
the aim of education. This is known as the famous Angli- 
cist-Classicist Controversy. It continued for nearly twelve 
years. Naturally, much headway could not be made due to 
this constant difference of opinion among the members. 
Macaulay’s Minute came as an over-riding decision and if 
resolved the long standing controversy. 


In 1835 the papers containing the arguments of the classi- 
cists were placed before Lord Macaulay, the Chairman 
ofthe General Committee and Law Member of the 
Executive Council. He in the capacity of Law Member 
wrote a Minute on the 2nd February, 1835 and summarily 
Tejected the views of the classicists, He gave his unreser- 


ved Support to thé Western Education through English 
_ medium. 


k The essential features of Macaulay’s Minu 
tely explain the real intention of Macaulay : 


“We must at present do our best to forma class who may 
e be Interpreters between us and the millions whom we govern, 
4 Class of persons, Indian in blood and colour, but English in 
tastes, in opinions, in morals, and in intellect.” 
naye intention to render 
hi ices for conveying knowled e 
to the great mass of the Population. He hore as me a 
p ei at by ‘the good gover f 
the British, a day may come when the inane “would 
demand European Institutions, Infact, he wanted to 
westernise Indian Education through the r 
of India. This was know 


n as the “ : 2 
Theory.” ‘he “Downward -Infiltration 


te will adequa- 


minor intellectuals - 
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ae rebuted the arguments of the Orientalists-in their 
interpretation of the term ‘literature’ in Charter Act of 1813, 


He explained that literature meant English literature and ~ 


it had nothing to do with the classics like Sanskrit, and 
Arabic, which according to him were sweeping remarks that 
“A single shelf of a good European library was worth the 
whole native literature of India and Arabia.” 


He also refuted the interpretation of the term “learned: 
natives of India” by describing them as a class of persons, 
Indian in blood and colour, but English in tastes, in opinions,. 
in morals and in intellect.” 


As to the question of prejudices of the Indians against 


English education, Macaulay argued that it was their duty 
to teach the Indians what was really good for them, even 
if it was-very unpalatable. 


As regards the promotion of the knowledge of science, 


he held it was impossible to accomplish it without English — 


as the medium of instruction. “ 
His other arguments to establish the claim of English edu- 
cation were as follows : He 
1. English was the most prominent language and it was 
the language of the British rulers. It would thus be easier 


for the rulers to effect the educational programme better in 


English. 


2, Inthefield of varied dialects of India and the East, 


English was gradually shaping as a commercial language. 

3. English had a prospect of integration of India. 

4. The upper sections of the Indians themselves had a 
bent on English education. : 


hese 


With all these arguments Macaulay . recommended the 


spread of Western education through the medium of English. 
language, bringing up European Institutions in the country: 
and closing down all the institution of oriental learning. 


Criticism: A close analysis of the features of Macaulay’s: 
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Minutes makes it crystal clear that Macaulay was nearly 
opinionated on the supremacy of English literature and 
language. To him what was English superb and anything 
oriental was a trifle. He came to India wita a preconceived 
notion about India’s culture and education. But asa matter 
of fact, he had little idea about oriental literature, the Sas- 


tras and the Puranas. So he had naturally advocated for 
the English Education. , 


The action of Lord Macaulay has both been eulogised 
and connected. He- was regarded by some as the 
““torch-bearer in the path of progress”, while others blame 
him for deprecating Indian tradition and culture and for the 
total disregards towards the mass education. None of the 
views is wholly correct. Being an agent of the British 
rulers, it was natural for him to advocate Western education 
with which he was familiar. But before Macaulay expressed 
his views, the Indians themselyes had proceeded much 
towards Western education. Raja Rammohan may be cited 
as a pioneer in the movement in this direction. So Macaulay 
cannot be regarded as the ‘torch-bearer’. The desire for 
western education already existed and Macaulay only 

expedited the decision by forwarding his historical Minute, 
He can, however, be praised for his timely action in resolving 

; the nearly deadlock position created by the division among 
the members of the General Committee. 

Macaulay may, however, be blamed for under-rating the 
Indian literature, culture and religion. But here again the sole 
tesponsibility wes not his. The enlightened Indians had 
already been inspired by a wave of Western educations and 
a feeling of neglect towards oriental languages. The leadi 
socialists and educationists advised him to intro E 
education through the medium of English. 
eair a anaip eme with the Indiane, eben 

-of introducing Englishieducadion eas an e credit or discredit 
FE bard Macaulay. ndia does not exclusively 


We must admit here 


È ; that his dream, 
__ instructed in European k 


“that having b 
nowle dge ikes ving become 


may, in some future 
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age, demand European Institution” ultimately turned into 
reality. He can thus be credited for having introduced 
western culture in the oriental land. i 


Effect: Macaulay’s Minute was readily accepted by the 
then Governor-General, Lord Bentinck. He passed an order 
effecting a new pattern of system of Western Education and 
stopping all grants for the printing of oriental works, 


3 The schools and colleges of Indian learning were not pro- 

hibited but further stipends were denied to the new students 
of oriental languages. All funds were utilised in furtherance 
of education through the medium of English. 


But as an immediate effect, English schools and. colleges 
developed throughout the territory. Zilla schools were 
started in the important towns of the presidencies. Since 
any new expenditure on vernacular education was prohibited, 
vernacular was,so tO say, Ostracised in these institutions. 
Naturally, vernacular and the oriental languages were 
neglected to a great extent. 


On the other hand, interest: for western education grew 
up, partly achieving a distinctive mark in society and partly 
for gaining privilege in getting positions in the Government. 
While high school and college educations were highly encou- 
.taged, the elementary education was utterly neglected. The 
result was that only a small previleged section could receive 
higher education, the teeming millions of the rural are being 
left under the darkness of illiteracy. - Thus, the much cheris- 

“hed ‘Downward Infiltration Theory’ of Macaulay failed to 
secure the desired result of teaching the masses through the 


selected few. | 
Q. 4. Give a critical view of Macaulay’s Minute on 


education in India. r 

Ans, Fora long time it has been generally held by the 
historians and educationists that it was Macaulay’s Minute 
which proved decisive in the introduction of English as the 
medium of instruction. But the ground had already been 
prepared ‘long before Macaulay arrived in India. The 
historical process of the entire movement had been in opera- 
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tion for a long time and nothing caused or moved this process 
more than the Evangelical and Utilitarian ideas, Further 
more, the public employment of Indians in places where the 
number of Europeans could be:curtailed on grounds of 
economy gave stimulus to education. The Chairman of the 
Court of Directors, William Astell in his letter to William 
Bentinck, reflected the anxiety ofthe court to afford every 
reasonable faculty for the education of the natives. Bentinck 
anticipated collateral advantages by introducing English as 

the language of public business in all departments and the < | 
authorities in England though preferring English to Persian, > “~~ 
hinted at the adoption of vernacular languages, but still left 
the whole question to the better judgement and superior local 
+ knowledge of Bentinck. 

When Bentinck reached India, British power was estab- 
lished more firmly that an any former time. In England, he 
had met James Mill at Mrs. Grote’s house and assured him 
that in reality Bentham would be the Governor-General of 
India. Bentham wrote to Bentinck on November i9, 1829.” 
Tt seems to me that I behold the golden age of India lying 
before me, and very much desired Bentinck to encourage the 
diffusion of education and useful knowledge.” Bentinck was 
a simple, though confirmed Westerner, who had both intelle- 
ctual and moral clarity. He had a utilitarian faith in educa- 


tion as a means for the elevation of human character. He 
wrote of the British language as th 


i e key to all improvements, 
In his letter of Ist June, 1834, to Mancy he teed his views 
on education ; “General education in my panacea for the 
regeneration. of India.” It seems clear that before Macaulay | 
reached India, Bentinck had already formulated his plans. l 
Charles Trevelyan’s letters to Bentinck indicate that being a i 
compound of a radical and a despot, Bentinck was waiting for 
the ripe moment, and there seems a clear and delightful 
conspitacy between him and the young, fervent Trevelyan. 
who in his frenzied zeal, intended to secure the preference of 
European over Oriental learning. Trevelyan dreamt of 
ad ee eae not only in India but in the 
whole of Assia, and regarded < i guage 
means for doing so. oan neute nase eae 
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Lord Bentinck watched carefully the indications—the 
thoughts and disposition of Hindus to learn English—and he 
utilised his power firmly in actually moulding the process 
then at work. As compared with Mill Bentinck has an 
extra advantage in this that being on the spot, he was more 
able to assert in practice the doctrine of utility. He had a 
hand in the game that was being played and he hit the ball. 
now more clearly than before and fulfilled what grant had 
hoped, what Mill had pushed forward, what Trevelyan had 
almost decided upon with Bentinck, what E. Ryan had long 
entertained, and what Macaulay put forth in ahold and 
highly „coloured fashion in his Minute retlecting much of 
Bentinck’s mind, though the latter might not have apprecia- 
ted the sentimental parts. 

Macaulay was a mixture of the Benthamite theory of 
legislation and Evangelical vehemence in sentiment. Es 
Minute on education was brilliant, though he tried to disguise 
the thinness of his legal reason by taking refuge in bold and 
emphatic rhetoric. His main thesis was that all the learning 
of the East was nothing besides the metaphysics of Locke and 

hysics of Newton, and that it was only the torch o: estern 
Taken that could illumine the Indian mind, submerged in 
learnibg d i His views on [Indian society 

tition and ignorance. i W. „ Indiar 

reilected utilitarian contempt for oriental civilisation and | 
his Minute reads like James Mills compositions. He 
advocated a root ani branch policy to sweep away everything 
of the past and to write afresh. Macaulay pointed out that 
English books in India were much in demand whereas 

Hie bic books found practically no purchasers. 
Sanskrit and Ara “fo m a class of persons Indian in blood and 
His object was to tor Se. in opinions and. in morals and 

lour, but English in taste, 1 y ia 
CO OTE The Orientalists, led by Prinsep, thought it 
intellect. lish the language of the people, 
impracticable to make Englis Ah esn oi Enga 

and were of the opinion that the mrrocucai laS 

isti ngements and kill vernaculars. 
would upset the See ie ight be in greater degree Euro- 
They argued that t aes set cecwoven with homespun 
pean, but must in a he other hand, pointed out the 
material. Macaulay, on t rit College who found no 
plight of those students from Sanskrit C X 


Edu—11 3 
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employment anywhere, and considered that the dialects and 
no value. Macaulay passed his Minute on to Bentinck and 
made the whole problem ¢learer and more intelligible than 
ever before and created a peculiar situation. When solution— 
one way or the other naturally influenced by his threat of 
resignation—could no longer be postponed. Bentinck 
grasped the reality and the intensity of the situation, ~and 
gave his entire concurrence to the sentiments expressed by 
Macaulay, in the Minute, Macaulay was not the herald of the 
down. His thesis merely confirmed Bentinck’s opinions, who 
issued his Resolution of the 7th March,'1835, which stated : 
“The great object of the British Government, ought to be the 
promotion of Eui Opean literature and science among the 
natives of India; and all the funds appropriated for the 


yurpose of education would be best employed on English 
education alone,” Si 


: ere to deal at length with the various 


new educational policy. Reference may 


| few of them. [thas been held that th 
effect of English education has been to Create a group harel 


separated from their fellow Indians, and almost setting upa 


new caste in the caste-ridden country. Nobod 

A 5 can 
the truth of the charges so ‘far ať least as the b y deny 
nineteenth century is concerned, The m 


men who 


Ne best part of the 
a1N reason for this 


fa particular! 
who clung to the old traditional i eas, sn Eee 
discuss the liberal Principles among 


ther association: i 
groove assoon a8 they returned he pnt fell in the old 


2 ; ome. This conditi 
not conducive, either to the Mental peace or eae lee 
tual development of the class as a : $ 


whole, s is one of the 
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reasons why Western education did not produce all the 
benefits that could be reasonably expected. 


There is, however, one criticism, often repeated even now, 
against the new educational policy which is due to misunder= 
standing. It has been regretted by many on the ground that 
it gave an undue favour to English against vernacular as the 
medium of instruction’ As a matter of fact, the decision 
merely meant that English, and not Sanskrit or Arabic, 
should be the medium of higher education. It had no refes 
rence to vernacular which would remain the medium ofa 
system of national education embracing every village in the 


- country. This was clearly laid down in the report of the 


committee drawn up in the same year in which the above 
resolution about English education was passed. Even _ the 
Orientalists never fought for making vernaculars the medium 
of instruction. It was nota practical proposition in those 
days where, as in Bengal, vernaculars were not sufficiently 
developed to be used as the vehicle of instruction in higher 
branches of literature and science. 


The Orientalist, however, did not accept the new policy, 
lying down. As a protest, two of them retired from the 
Committee Public Instruction. “A petition, staged by 10,000 
Hindu inhabitants of Calcutta and of districts, was sent to the 
Court of Directors protesting against the Resolution of 1835. 
The Asiatic Society sent a memorial to the local government 
whereas the Court of Directorsand the Board of Control were 
pressed hard by the strong remonstrances from the Royal 
Asiatic Society. For long the Home authorities, _ were 


unwilling to send their orders on the subject of the changes 


- “in education in Bengal and Hobhouse, who replaced Charles 


Grant as President .of the Board of control and Hobhouse, 
who replaced Charles Grant as President of the Board of 
control refrained from provoking another controversy and 
appreciated ‘Auckland’s- Minute of | November, 1939. To 
‘Auckland both Macaulay and Prinsep represented extreme 
positions and here operated the English sense of compromise 
which brought the issues comparatively neater, and reconci+ 
led existing difference of opinion. Auckland did not reverse 
Bentinck’s decision, but modified it and restored to a.certain 
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extent the altogether neglected. Oriental learning which 
met the approbation of the Court of Directors in their 
Despatch of January 20, 1941, though they did not express 
any decided opinion on the medium of instruction. 


BT worn ob) wo i aay secures to 


= meeue ratios 
ts -L Minima eee : TLE 
OHAPTER 12 ra 


SUPREMACY ‘ 
eRe. WOOD'S DESPATCH OF 1854 


Q. 1. Why is Woods Despatch considered an important 
land-mark in the history of Indian Education ? Mention its ° 
impos tent Tecommendations and show how these recommenda- 
tions influenced the later course of education in India, 


Or, What is Significance of Wood's D i i 
of Indian Education ? : SPAN n tig history 


| Ans. Background : After the renewal of the Ci 
Charter in 1853, attempts were ted to Jay Beira 


‘ducational Despatch known a 
named so after its writer, Charles 
f the Board of Control at hat ti 


A atio h h ime. 
n on the hands o issiona- 
ties. Gradually the apprehension of the C pine missions 


the missionaries ultimately came to very good terms It was 


in this spirit of comradeship ina com; 
E 2 mon cause t the 
Despatch of 1854 was written, hat. the 


` Recommendations of the Despatch: The important recom- 


mendations of the Despatch which laid down a definite 


i j nt of the educational 
system in India are given below : z F: 


= () A department of education should-” be created in 
| of a high powered officer designated as'Director of -Public 


Instruction.” >i neper 2 tnqlistnmen Césteriatis—d, 
(2) ch of the presidency towns a - university should. 
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examinations. 
(3) Attempt shoul ade to-increase_the number of 


“ Govt. schools and colleges. But such an extension will only 


meet the local needs without competing with the existing ~ 
institutions. : 4 


(4) More attention should be directed to the indigenous 
| schools for the spread of elementary education. 
(5) Middle schools should be opened as far as possible in 


-order to maintain a link between the elementary schools ani 
the hi schoo f : 
j (6) Grant-in-aid should be given to private undertakings 
| strictly on the principle of perfect religious neutrality. 
There «ouies ea for ina een overs 
ment. 3 A 
(7) Series of scholarship should be provided. -These will 
draw the meritorious students from the lower schools to the 
higher schools and from the higher schools to the colleges: 
. (8) Adequate number of training ` institutions should be 
started for imparting training to the teachers of high schools, 
(9) Emphasis should be given of practical and vocational 


subjects in schools: 


(10) Govt, should cordially support female education ip 
_ the country. f 7 


(11) In making appointment to Government situations, due 


> 
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preference should be giyen to educational qualifications, 
cated Indians should be given due consideration in this 
regard. ? Y; 

(12) With the progress of the system of grants-in-aid. 
Government sera ase aon direct management of the 
e jon S ible. 


h 


i la 
Bombay. An Education Department was formed in each 
_ Presidency, It undertook 


Criticism: A closer examinatio 
s : 5 3 on of the recommendations 
made in the Despatch will reveal certain short-comings, 
which are discussed below :— 9 
_ (1) Although it recommended a state system ‘Of educa- 
tion, it did not enunciate any state responsibili = 
sory primary education, *Donsibility for compul 
(2) Jhe ideal of universal liter: 
suggested. 


| 
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(3) Although a balanced encouragement was promised 
i i ion more empha- 


sis was given, in practice, to higher education. As a result, 
‘the school and college education outgrew the amay and 


wish only. 
(4) The praposal of giving encouragement to useful and 
practical education did not materialise. ; 


(5) The programme of mass education, as intended, was 
not carried out. ` 


(6) i i iscouraged and more expen- 
G Private enterprise was discouraged and more czpeT SSN SaaS 


These defects of the Wood’s Despatch will show that it 
was not worth the eulogy of being described as the “Magna 
Carta of Indian Education.” ` 


Q. 2. Give the salient features of the proclamation of 
Lord William Bentinck. 


Ans. The salient features of the proclamation of Lord 
William Bentinck:are as follows ¢ 


(1) It was declared that the intention of the British 
Government ought to be the promotion of European literature 
and science among the Indians, Hence, all funds appropria- 
ted for the purpose of education would be best employed in 
English education alone. 

(2) It was not intended to abolish the indigenous school 
or colleges. It was, however, hoped that the native popula- 
tion would be inclined to avail themselves of the opportunity 
by the new policy. : 

(3) The General Committee was directed not to spend 
any further amount in printing oriental works. 

(4) It was specifically directed that the sum of money 
which would be placed at the disposal of the Committee 
should be hereafter employed in imparting to the Indian popu- 
lation a knowledge of English literature and science through 
the medium of English. 
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So fae as the higher education schools colleges was con- 


` cerned, Bentinck’s proclamation thwarted the development 
of vernacular and oriental classics, 


Q. 3. Who was the appointing authority of Hunter Commi- 
ssion in India ? Discuss under what circumstances and for what 
purpose the Commission was appointed, 


Ans. Lord Ripon appointed this Commission in 1882 
with Sri W. W. Hunter as its Chairman. 


hot bring about any material improvement in the Primary 
Education of the country. The position and tole of the 
Missionaries were also nof clearly defined. So, t 


working of 
the existing system of public Instruction and to the further 
extention of that system of Popular basis The Ommission 


(3) The place of Missionaries in the fie 


(4) Whether the Government should 


direct educational enterprise, 


ld of Education. 
withdraw from 


3 @An our immediate 
Gee iyereities were statted jn Calcutta, Madras and 
Z > 

ombay. ment was formed in each 
Supervision, control 
Ctivities in the pro- 
Secondary educa- 
ton also received 
ae 7 L 9 grants-in-aid teachers 
training, and ion te highly i Proved the school and 

the state in country’s 


Presidency. It under 


D 
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education was recognised. This paved the way tO a state 
system of education./é)The Despatch introduced the study 
of Arts, Science, Phi osophy and Literature. At the same 
time it encouraged the growth of Indian languages. 


(UThe Despatch created a stir in the educational system of the 


country. Itis for all these notable contributions that the 
Despatch may be considered an important landmark in the 
history of education in India, 


The Wood’s Despatch opened a new era of organised 
education, It has, therefore, been eulogised by many as the 
Magna Carta of Indian Education. But a closer examination 
of the recommendations will several certain shortcomings, 
These defects of the Wood’s Despatch will show that it was 
not worth the eulogy of being described as the Magna. Carta 
of Indian education. 


Q.5. What were the essential features of Wood’s 
Despatch, 1854 ? - : 


Ans. In 1854, Sir Charles Wood, President of the 
Board of Control, sent a Despatch to the Court of Directors 
andit | z ~ 5 ; y 
education’ in India. It enunciated the aim of education as 
the diffussion of arts, science, philosophy and literature 
of Europe. The study of Indian language was to be encou-_ 
raged. The English language was to taught wherever 
were to be used as media for the diffusion of the European 
‘knowledge. It was felt that time had come for the establish- 
ment of universities in India which were to encourage liberal 
education. The universities were to be established on the 
model of the Lendon University. Each university was to 
consist of a Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor and a Senate. The 
institutions affiliated to the university were to be periodi- 
cally visited by Government Inspectors. Institutions for 
the training of teachers for all classes of schools were to be 
established. The existing Government schools and colleges 
were to be maintained and their number was to be increased 
if and when necessary. ‘New Middle schools were to be estas 
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blished. More attention was to be given to elementary 
education. The system of grants-in-aid was to be started by 
the Government to help private enterprise, Those grants 
were to be given on the principles of religious - neutrality. 
A comprehensive system of scholarship was to be- started. 
Female education was to be encouraged by the Government. 
A Director of Public Instruction was to be appointed in 
every province. He was to .be assisted by Inspectors and 
Assistant or Deputy Inspectors. 


By 1857 three universities were established in Calcutta, 
Madras and Bombay. Each of these universities had at 
first the four faculties,—namely those of Arts-cum-Science, 
Law, Medicine and Engineering, to which was added subse» 
quently a separate Science Faculty. -These universities re- 
mained affiliating and examining bodies. 

Q: 6, Discuss the background 
significance of Wood’s Despatch, 1854, 


Ans. The subject of education received seridus consi- 
deration of the Company’s Government on the eve of the 
renewal of the Charter of 1853. Lord Dalhousie himself 


took interest in mass education. He desired to establish a 
complete class of vernacular scho 
the whole of India, 
masses of people. He alsó igher 
education of the p So proposed to place the highe 


adequate to the wants ` 
of the commu the 
Government of the Hor nity and worthy of 


and point out the 


Bengal, Bombay and the pene. the local Governments in . 


; jab extended encouragement to 
verna 
appointed tates eee a Parliamentary Committee, 
> e . . 
number of witness includi: State of education. examined a 


lyan and Duff, ng experienced persons like Treve- 


A highly significant step regardi at 3 
conn taten byte Coney Ets education in odin was 
Educational Despatch No. 49, dated 19th at she femme 
was drafted by Sir Charles Wood, Presiden Ae He wad 
of Control and for particularly into the Manner in which 
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effect had been given to the principles of the Despatch of 
1854, and to suggest such measures as might seem desirable 
in order to further carrying out of the policy therein laid 
own. : 


Though the chief object of enquiry of this commission 
was to be the present state of elementary education and the 
mean by which this can everywhere be extended and impro- 
ved, it collected plenty of useful information about collegiate 
education , especially regarding attendance, fees, discipline © 
and later career of the students. 


Some of its important recommendations were $ (i) with- 
drawal of state from direct management and support of insti- 
tutions for higher education should be by slow and cautious 
steps; (ii) provisions to be made for ordinary financial aid 
and special grants to colleges; (iii) In order to encourage 
diversity of culture, both on the literary and on the physical 
side, there should be provision in all the larger colleges, 
Government and aided, for more than one of the alternative 
courses laid down by the universities; (iv) An attempt 
to be made to prepare. a moral text-book, based upon the 
fundamental principles of natural religion. Such as may be 
taught in all Government and non-Goyernment colleges: 
(v) The Principal or one of the Professors in each Govern- 
ment and aided college to deliver to each of the college 
classes in every session in all Government and non-Govern- 
ment colleges a.series of lecturers on the duties of a man 
and a citizen ; (vi) Observance of certain general principles 
for college fees and exemption from these and attendance 
and (vii) framing new regulations for grant of scholarships. 


The Educational Despatch of 1854, described as the 


omprehensive i e basis 
uent development of educational system _in thi 
country. This Despatch, the principles of which were con- 
firmed by the secretary of state for India in the Despatch’ of 
the 7th April, 1859, commended to the special attention, of 
the Government of India the improvement and far wider 
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extension of education, both English and vernacular, and 
tecommended the following measures for the attainment of 
these objects: (i) the constitution of a separate department 
of the administration for education; (ii) the institution of 
universities at the presidency towns ; (iii) the establishment 
of institutions for training teachers for all classes of schools 4 
(iv) the maintenance of the existing Government colleges 
and High Schools and the increase of their number when 
necessary ; (v) the establishment of new Middle Schools ; 
(vi) increased attention to vernacular schools, indegenous or 
others, for elementary education, and (vii) the introduction 
of a system of grants-in-aid. The attention of the Govern- 
ment was specially directed to the importance of placing 
the means of acquiring useful and practical ‘knowledge within 
teach of the great mass of the people. The English language 
is to be the medium of instruction in the higher branches 
and vernacular in the lower. English is to be taught where 
there is a demand and for it, but it is not to ‘be substituted 
for the vernacular languages of the country. . The system 
of grants-in-aid isto be based on the Principle of perfect 
rligious penerality F comprehensive system of scholar- 
ships is to be instituted so as to conn. 5 

higher schools with colleges ect lower schools with 


Female education is to i 
5 ul i 
the frank and cordial support of Government. fore 


A Director of Public Ins i 
Beare with i ata of Inspectors and Deputy or Assistant 

: e education Department. i i 

( y in 

] rane directly under the Provincial a ae ie 
aa ve aan Department became more oon less’ 
i In Character, It has b i i 
- Prof. Dodwell that the me h Tee oe enna out by 


ty eaten >e Men in charge of th 
being primarily administrators, education ates 


a matter of administration and ro 
i 0 utines, 
-continued more or less till now. The anomaly has 


f 
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OHAPTER 13 
HUNTER’S COMMISSION ON.SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 


Q. 1. Discuss the impact of Hunter’s Commission on 
Secondary and Collegiate Education. 


Ans, Lord Ripon in 1882 appointed the ‘Indian Education 
Commission’ with Sir W. W. Hunter as its chairman. The 
Ommission was popularly known as ‘The Hunter’s Commi- 
ssion of 188’. The Commission was appointed with a view 


‘tO enquiring into the working of the existing system of public + 


Instruction and to the further extension of that system on a 
Popular basis, The Commission was also asked to advise on 
the following issues : 


_ (1) The role’ and function of the Government in the . 
different stages of education. 


(2) The policy of the Government with regard to the 


. Private institution. 


(3) The place of missionaries in the field of education. 


_ (4) Whether the Government should withdraw from 
direct educational enterprise 


The Commission advised the Government on the general 
policies and also made elaborate recommendations on the pri- 
mary, secondary and collegiate education. As regards with- 
drawal of the Government from the direct educational enter- ` 
prise the Commission suggested that the Government should i 
not only curtail the expansion of its institutions, but should 
withdraw from direct enterprise as soon as a Suitable agency 
public or private becomes available to carry on the work” 
Regarding the role of the missionaries, the Commission was 
however, not in favour of the withdrawal of the direct 
departmental agency in favour of the missionaries, 
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The Commission made detailed recommendations. On 
various aspects of secondary and collegiate education. 
Secondary Education = 
The following recommendations were made in respect of 
Sécondary Education. í 
(a) The Government should recede from the direct 
management of secondary schools. These should be left to 
private management and be assisted by liberal grants-in-aid. 
(b) The Government should, however, directly maintain 
one efficient school in each district to serve as a model. 
(c) The fees charged in the private school should be less 
than the fees charged in Government schools. 
(d) Vocational’courses should be provided in the school 
curriculum side by side with the academic courses. é 
(e) Teachers should be trained in the method of teaching 
and their success in the examination should be a condition 
for permanent employment. S 
As regards medium of instruction the Commission’s silence 
may be interpreted as its leaning towards English. 


Collegiate Education ; -~ 


The recommendations on collegiate ed : 3 
ucation 
as follows : was chiefly 


(a) Government should recede f 
giate education as far as possible, Be aede nkcolle 


(b) Grants-in-aid to colleges should be determined only 


by the strength of their staff, = 
: expen i 
did stficiency ofthe Colleges. penditure on maintenance 


(ec) More than one alternative 
> course sho i 
to meet the needs of various types of Aere be provided 


(d) Sholarships should be provided to meritori 
ti = 
tes for higher studies abroad. SEE Gy 


(e) Fees in aided colleges should be less t 


government colleges. han. the fees in 


b- ; 
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The report of the Hunter’s Commission is an important 
document in the history of education in India. It ma Tome 
valuable recommendations. First, it suggested extension et 
primary education through legislation. Secondly, it recommen 
ded the inclusion of two courses in secondary education. 

sThirdly, it laida great empbasis on the private enterprise, 
which was neglected so long. 


Some of the recommendations were immediately accepted 
by the Government, Regarding secondary education, the 
recommendation to introduce practical course did not attract 


pupils as there was no provision of degree in that course at 
the collegiate stage. 


The Commission succeeded. in the introduction of verna- 
cular as a medium of instruction. It also started Indianisa- ` 


sion of education by proposing employment of Indian 
Professors and Inspectors, 


In spite of all these the Commission’s proposals did not 


succeed chiefly on financial grounds and immaturity of the 
local bodies, 


Q. 2. Write a note on the Hunter Commission, 1882. 


Ans. In 1882, Lord Ripon appointed a Commission to 
enquire into the manner in which effect had “been given to 
the principles of the Despatch of 1854 and to suggest. such 

` measures as it may think desirable in order to further 
carrying out the policy therein laid down. The Commi- 
ssion made its recommendations, While advocating the gra- 
dual withdrawal of the state from direct support and 
Management of institutions of higher education, the Commi- 
ssion felt that the withdrawal could only be slow and cau- 
tious steps. A College or a Secondary School 
‘ded over to the Indians only if there was a reasonable pros- 
pect that the cause of educati 
of such transfer. Provision w 
special grants to colleges. There were to bea 
in big colleges. Certain general principles w 
ed as regards college fees and their exem] 
New regulations regarding scholarships w 
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An attempt was to be made to prepare a model text book 
based upon the fundamental Principles of natural religion. 
In all schools and colleges lectures were to be given to 
the students on the duties of a man and a citizen. Special 
measures were to be adopted for the encouragement of 
education among the Mohemmedans. All elementary schools 
were to be inspected and Supervised by the educational offi- 
cers of the Government. The Commission felt that primary 
education needed strongest encouragement by the Govern- 
ment. A part of the provincial revenue should be exclu- 
Sively reserved for primary education. Primary education 
“should be given by the State, District Boards and municipa- 
lities. Secondary education should be encouraged through 
local or private bodies. All Secondary schools were made 
over to private management wherever that was Possible, 
The recommendations of the Commission were accepted by 
the Government. 


Q. 3. Discuss the main provisions of the Hunter Commi- 
ssion? What were its effects ? 


Ans. In 1882, Governor-General Lord Ripon appointed 
a Commission under the Chairmanship of W.W, Hunters 
to enquire into the manner in which had been given to the 
Principles of the Despatch of 1854 and to Suggest such 
Measures as it may think desirable in order to further carry- 
ing out of the policy therein laid down. É 


With the conviction that it is' no 


(1) Inthe upper classes of high schools there should 
be two divisions,—one leading 


y ns, to the entrance examination. 
of the universities, the other of a more practical character 


intending to fit youths for co 
pursuits ; 


mmercial or other non:literary. 


4 
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(2) Provision should be made in respect of grant for 

the formation and maintenance of libraries in all high 
schools and for furniture and apparatus of instruction ; 


(3) New rules should. be framed from charging fees 
from students and grants of scholarships to them ; 

(4) [Itis to be distinctly laid down that the relation of 
the state to secondary is different from its relation to primary 
education, in that the means of primary education, may be: 
provided without regard to the existence of local co-operation, 
while it is ordinary expedient to provide the means of secon- 
dary education only where adequate local’ co-operation 
is forthcoming, and that therefore in all ordinary causes, 
secondary schools for instruction in English be hereafter 
established by the state preferably on the footing of the 
system of grants-in-aid. 

The Government of India approved of nearly all the re- 
commendations of the Hunter Commission. In a Reso- 
lution, dated the 23rd Octoter, 1884, recorded in the Home 
Department, the Governor-General in Council reviewed the 
Report of the Hunter Commission, and laid down for future 
guidance of Local Governments and Administrators the 
mainlines of the educational policy which the Government 
of India intended to pursue. In expressing the approval of 
this Resolution, the Secretary of State for India commu- 
nicated the following instructions to the Government of 
India : “In order to stimulate the efforts of the various autho- 
tities in the promotion of education on the lines now laid 
down, it would, I think, be well if your -Excellency in Coun- 
cil would direct the preparation of General Annual Report, 
embracing the important features of the several provincial 
reports ( including Bombay and Madras ), transmit copies of 
the same to the Secretary of State, witha Resolution by the 
Government of India reviewing such General R » 
According to these instructions the work { POL, 
General Report was first entrusted + Q tepati 
Director of Public Instruction in 4 to Si À t 
Education in India in 1886” is q ,„ Cga], whos, te i 
detailed information on the subjeq table ae ‘Reyi i 

Edu—12 Cord o View at 


OHAPTER 14 


CURZON’S POLICY -OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 
Q. 1. Give a critical account of Lord Curzon’s educational 


policy in India. 


Ans. Introduction: Lord Curzon became the Viceroy 
and Governor-General of India in 1898. His regime may be 
treated as a stepping stone in the history of Indian educa- 
tion to a new era formed by the first two decades of the 
20th Century. The view, which promoted Lord Curzon 
to do in for a reform in the existing educational policy are 
discussed below : 


_@) The tecommendations of the Indian Education Com- 
mission primarily aimed at the expansion of education 
through private enterprise. The object was achieved, as will 


be evident from the Tapid expansion of secondary and colle- 


giate education during the last quarter of the 19th Century. 
_AS a result of the policy of ‘laissez-faire’ to private 

enterprise, most of the private institutions turned to -ineffi- 

cient and poorly equiped Organisations. They became rather 


centres for preparing the students for examinations than 
teal educational centres. 


_ (c) The dismal position could only be improved by exten- 
ding a greater State control over the education so as’ to 
attain a qualitative improvement. 

(d) Unlike in the Preceding period, large amounts of 
finance, both provincial and central, were available, which 
provided a greater scope for expansion of and direct control 
Over education. 

‘(e) A spirit of nationalism was dawning upon the Indians 
in general. So it was felt hecessary to increase the depart- 


British interest. 
With this background, Lord Curzon convened a confe- 
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rence of the Directors of Public Instruction at Simla in 1901. 
In the conference he explained the need of educational 
reforms and stressed on the reponsibility of the State on 
education. Based on the resolutions of this conference, 
Government of India’s policy on education was declared in 
a Memorandum in 1904. 


The Memorandum dealt with certain general reforms in 
the educational policy and also laid down specific recommen- 


_ dations in the field of. primary, secondary and collegiate 


education. 


General Reforms in the Policy: The following principles 
were emphasised in the Memorandum : 

(i) Although the policy withdrawal of the Government 
from the educational field was maintained, it insisted on 
directly maintaining some institutions at every stage to serve 
as models. 


(ii) Complete exclusion of politics in schools was advo- 
cated, 


(iii) Indians were gonsidered less efficient than Eng- 
lishmen. So all higher. posts in the Education Department 
were to be held by the British people. 

(iv) Standard of English was considered poor, and hence 
it was to be elevated. 


(v) It realised the neglect of mother tongue, Prominence 
of examination and a lack of ideals in education. 

Besides, the Memorandum laid down elaborate directives 
on the different stages of education. 


Primary Education: The Memorandum. discussed at 
length the unsatisfactory position of primary education. It 
observed that only 1/6th of the population of children of 
primary age-group received opportunity of primary educa- 
tion. The expenditure on primary education was also ab- 
normally low. The following directives were laid down for 


“improvement of primary education : 


() The curriculum should be modified to suit the 
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requirement of the villages and thus to provide for liberal 
education. a 


(ii) Improvement in the performance of the teachers 
should be ensured by increasing their training facilities and 
by giving better remuneration. 


(iii) The policy of grants-in-aid. was radically changed. 
The lacal fund was to be exclusively spent on primary edue 
Cation, while a major portion of the provincial grant was to 
be applied to it. The Director of Public Instruction should 
approve the education budget of the Local Boards. 


(iv) The policy of ‘payment on results’ was abandoned. 


(v) Primary Education should be imparted. with verna- 
culars as the medium of instruction. 


Secondary Education: On Secondary Education the follo- 
wing principles were laid down: 


(i) The Memorandum observed the qualitative depre- 
ciation of the secondary schools, It, therefore, ‘Stressed on 
the need of a rigid state control over private ` institutions, 


It emphasised that all such institutions must be got recogni- 
sed by the Education Department. 


(ii) The secondary schools should also secure recognition 
of the university for sending student to the examination. 


(Hi) Mother tongue should be the medium of instruction 


in the middle schools where English should also be taught as 
a subject. 3 


’ (iv) The. curriculum of secondary schools should be 
diversified and should include useful subjects, 


: w) Systematic inspection should be ensured by reinfor- 
cing the inspectorial staff. 


(vi) Larger grants were sanctioned to the provincial 
governments for raising the standard of government school, 
and also for giving more grants-in-aid to private schools, 


(vit) -Fhe number of training institutions 


r for the secon- 
dary school-teachers were increased, > 
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Q. 2. What improvements in Secondary Education in 
India were brought about by Lord Curzon ? In what respect 
they differed from the policy laid dowa by the Indian Education 
Commission ? 4 > 

Ans. The Indian Education Commission of 1882 restric- 
ted its attention chiefly to the development of Primary Edu- 
cation and did not say much about the Secondary Education. 
Still, as a general measure it laid emphasis on giving ecourage- 
ment to indigenous schools and private institutions, by pro- 
viding adequate grants-in-aid. But the result. has shown a quan- 

. titative increase than a qualitative improvement. The views 
which prompted Lord Curzon to go in for a reform in the 
existing educational policy on secondary education, are 
discussed below = 


1. The object of expansion of private enterprise as envi- 
saged by the Indian Education Commission was thus achieved. 
There was a rapid expansion of secondary schools during the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century. But the policy of 
allowing extensive ‘growth to private enterprise led to produce, 
a multitude of inefficient and poorly equipped organisations. 
They became rather centres for preparing the students for 
examination than real educational centres. 


2. The dismal position could only be improved by extend- 
ing a greater state control over the education so as to attain 
a qualitative improvement. ; 

3. Unlike the preceding period, larger finance, both Pro- 
vincial and Central, were available. This provided a greater 
scope for the expansion of and direct control- over educa- 
tion. : 

4. A spirit of nationalism was dawning among the Indians 
in general. So it was felt necessary to increase the Depart- 
mental control, lest more of Indian control might affect the 
British interest. 5 


On this background, Lord Curzon convened a conference 
of the Provincial Directors of Public Instruction, at Simla in 
1901. Based on the resolution of the conference, Government 
of India’s policy on education was declared in a memorandum 
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in 1904. The new policy on secondary education as envisa- 
gedin the memorandum, which consisted of two aspects, 
viz., control and improvement, may now be analysed below : 
Control of Private Enterprise : . So long grants-in-aid were 
awarded to schools according to rules framed on the _Tecom- 
mendation of Indian Education Commission, Institutions 
not wanting aid were left out. Thus, while there was control 
in some form over the aided schools, there was no control 
over the unaided schools, But Lord Curzon’s policy laid 
down well-defined conditions for all Categories of schools, 


A D ; Jic 
aided or unaided, for tanking them as ‘recognised schools” 


Accordingly, Government Prescribed from 1904, conditions 
of recognition and not’ of grants-in-aid. These conditions 
included financial stability, ability of the managing body, 
Priority of subjects taught, care of students, suitability of 
teachers and soon. ‘This Was a positively new lead taken by 
Lord Curzon towards a general control and supervision over 
the secondary school by the Department. 


Another form of control was adopted by the secondary 


, Schools to obtain Tecognition from th 
i i tion Examinations, This 
was, however, a very formal procedure, No effective control 


of the University was Possible for want of adequate super- 
visory staffs, 


f The recognition by the Government, however, granted 
certain privileges so that the institutions would get incentive 
for obtaining recognition. These were (i) to receive a grants- 


in-aid, (ii) to send up pupils for Government examination, 
„and (iii) to Teceive pupils holding Government scholarship. 


as an inescapable Strategy. Recogni- 
a ‘privilege? but it became a. ‘condi- 
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control by the Government and the University as politically 
motivated. In fact, this policy led to a rigid and mechanical 
system. 

„ Improvement in the quality: On this aspect, the follow- 
ing measures were adopted : 


(i) Larger funds were provide to Provincial Governments 
for improvement of the government schools and larger grants- 
in-aid were givén to private schools for raising their 
standards. -` 1 

(ii) Curriculum was deversified and included useful and 
practical subjects. 

(iii) Mother-tongue was made the medium of instructions - 
at the middle school stage and English was taught at „this 
stāge so as to facilitate the pupils to take instructions in 
English at the secondary stage. 

(iv) Systematic inspection was ensured by strengthening 
the Inspectorate staff. i ; 

(v) The number of training institutions for teachers were 
increased. : 

These reforms were, showever, useful and continued to 


develop in later years. 


Q. 3. Why is the Indian Education Commission ( 1882 ) 
known as Hanter Commission? Discuss the important recom- 
mendations of this Commission for the improvement of Secon- 
dary education in India. 


_ Ans. The Indian Education Commission is popularly 
known as Hunter Commission after the name of its Chairman 
Sri W. W. Hunter. 

The following recommendations were made by the Com- 
mission for the : improvement of secondary education in 
India : ¢ 

(1) The Government should recede from the direct 
management of secondary schools. These should be left to 
private management and be assisted by liberal grants-in-aid. 
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(2) The Government should, however, directly maintain 
one efficient school in each district to serve as a model. 


(3) The fees charged in the private schools should be 
. less than the fees charged in Government schools. 


(4) Vocational courses should be provided in the school 
curriculum side by side with academic courses. E 


(5) Teachers should be trained in the method of teaching 


and their success in the examination should be `a condition 
‘for permanent employment. 


Q. 4. What were the demerits of eleven year schooling 7 
How far these demerits are abolished under twelve years 
schooling ? Discuss. 


Ans. The main points of criticism that led to the 
abolition-of {1 years schooling are not far to seek, ~ 

First, it has been indicated that in it diversified courses 
begin from Class IX. Specialisation thus begins too early in 
the pattern. Pupils of the age of 13 or 14 under this scheme 
are to decide the course they are to follow in building up 


their careers. But as a matter of fact it is too early for a 
child to'decide his future course of study, 


Secondly, the eleven year Period of school education is 
an inadequate Preparation for entrance to the university. 
The expectation that standard would improve asa result of 
the reorganisation has not been generally realised. 


Thirdly, the three-year integrated course in the Higher 
Secondary classes leads to a good deal of unnecessary 
expansion and increase’ jn expenditure. : 

Fourthly, introduction of technical 
cial, home science and fi 
schools have been found usel 


vocational courses. \ 


Fifthly, under the eleven year higher secondary courses a 
student is not given freedom as regards choice of his elective 
subjects. He is reluctantly compelled to take up three 
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elective subjects from only one group in the form of package 
deal. 


Lastly, this course has not given proper stress on agricul- 
tural education so urgent for a country like ours. Under the 
above points of criticism the eleyen year school system has 
been abandoned. 


Q. 5.. What was the effect of the Hunter Commission ? 


Ans. Almost all the recommendations of the Hunter 
Commission were accepted by the Government. The Hunter 
Commission recommended encouragement of vernacular . 
education, increased reliance or private enterprise and 
Indianisation of education by gradually withdrawing Govern- 
ment control through employment of more Indian teachers. 


The devolution of control to local bodies and Indianisa- 
tion of teaching led to enormous growth in the number of 
students at all levels. In the primary schools the number 
tose from 22 lakhs 1882 to 32 lakhs in 1901. In secondary 
level the number increased from 4 lakhs in 1886 to over 6 
lakhs in 1901. At the college level the number increased 
from over eleven thousand in 1886 to over 23 thousand in 
1901. : aoe r 

Another notable feature of this expansion of education in 
India was greater participation of the Indian philanthropists. 
A number of dominational institutions sprang up in different 
parts of the country. These institutions not only imparted 
western knowledge but also encouraged Indian and Oriental 
studies. $ 

However, there were many defects in the educational 
system that prevailed for 1832 to 1901. It laid too much 
emphasis on literary educational and teahnical education did 
not make much progress. The system produced a large 
number of clerks. All these clerks could not be absorbed in 
government departments. This swelled the names- of unem- 
ployed educated youth. The system did not pay much 
attention to moral education. The standard of education in 
private institutions could not be properly. maintained. The 
vested interests dominated the private institutions. Proper 
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control could not be ensured over the condition of service in 
private institutions and the fate of the teachers greatly 
deteriorated. Yet there was another defect in this educatio- 
nal system that there was no unity of aim in the educational 
system pervading in different provinces. 


Q. 6. What were the changes introduced by the Universi- 


ties Act of 1904 on the basis of the recommendations of Raleigh 
Commission ? 


Ans. The Universities Act, 1904 introduced the following 
changes $ { 


1. The Governing bodies of the Universities were consti- 
tuted. The size of the Senate was reduced. It was to consist 
of minimum of 50 members and maximum of 100 members. 
The number of elected members (Fellows) was fixed at 20 for 
the Universities of Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras ; and 15 
for the University of Punjab and Agra. The majority or the 
members of the University were, however, to be nominated 
by the Government. The term ofthe members of Senate 
was fixed at six years instead of for life. 


_ 2 Governments control over the universities was 
increased by giving it power to veto the regulations enacted 
by the Senate of University. It could also make additions or 
alterations in the regulations framed by the Senate. It could 
ever frame regulations on its own over and above the Senate. 

3. The Powers of the Universities were enlarged. They 
were assigned the function of teaching post-graduate classes. 


They could appoint professors, lecturers etc. for the purpose 
of promotion of research. ` 


4. The Syndicates of the Universities were given statu- 
tory recognition and teachers of the University were given 
adequate representation on them. 


5. The Senates of Universities were entrústed with the 
responsibil 


ity of maintaining proper standard of examinations, 
course of studies, text books etc, 


6. The Under-graduate teaching was left to the colleges. 
However, sttict conditions were laid down for the affiliation 


of new colleges. The Syndicates could hold periodical 


bay 


j- 
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inspections of these colleges. The private colleges were 


required to help a proper standard of efficiency, 


7. The power to define the territorial limits of the 
universities and affiliation of colleges to the universities was. 
vested in the Governor-General-in-Council. 


Q. 7. Write a short note On the Raleigh Commission, 


Ans. In January 1902, Lord Curzon appointed a 
commission presided over by Raleigh to enquire into the 
conditions and prospects of the Universities established in 
British India, to consider and report upon any proposals 
which may have been or may be made for improving their 


Promote the advancement of learning. The commission 
Tecommended that the powers of the older Universities should 

e enlarged and all Universities be recognised as teaching 
bodies. The local limits of each University were to be 
accurately defined. The Senate, Syndicate and Faculties were 
to be reorganised and made more Tepresentative than before, 
The affiliation rules were to be franied in such a way that no 
institution was admitted to affiliation unless it Satisfied 
Certain standards of efficiency. There were to be properly 
Constituted governing bodies for each college. Attention was 
to be paid to residence and discipline ` of students. The 
Courses and methods of examination in all subjects were to 


be changed according to the suggestions made in the report, 


Q. 8. Write a short note on the University Act of 1904, 


Ans, The recommendations of the Raleigh Commission 
were accepted by the Government and embodied in the 
Universities Act of 1904. The _ Governing bodies of the 
Universities were to be, reconstituted. The Senate of a 
University was to have not less than 50 and not more than 
100 members. The number of elected fellows was fixed at 
20 for Universities of Calcutta. Bombay and Madras and 
15 for the other two. Statutory Tecognition was to be given 
to the Syndicates with adequate Tepresentation of University 
teachers on them. Conditions for affiliation to the Univer- 
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sity were clearly laid down and were intended to promote 
more study and research. 


The University Act was severely Criticised. The result 
was that Indian Universities became the most officialised 


universities in the world. There wasa majority of Europeans ° 


‘who dominated the working of the universities. It was 
contended that the new regulations for affiliation of colleges 
were intended to hamper Indian private effort in the field of 
education. In the words of Fraser, “Educated Indians since- 
rely felt that the Viceroy meant to deala blow at the uni- 
versity system.” 


But the Resolution of 1913 clarified the policy of the 
Government with regard to higher education. The affiliating 
universities were allowed to be continued as there was no 
alternative to them Hewever, new teaching and residential 
universities were to be established within every province. 


K x 


Teaching universities were to be established at Dhaka, Ali- . 


garh and Benares. New affiliating universities were to be 
established at Rangoon, Patna and Nagpur. Universities 
were started at Benares in 1916 and at Patna in 1917. 


Q. 9. Write a note on the Calcutta University Commi- 
‘ssioner or Sadler Commission. 


Ans. In the time of Lord Chelmsford, the Calcutta 
University Commission was appointed to go into the prob- 
lems of the Calcutta University. On: September 14, 1917, 
the names of the members of the Commission were announ- 
ced. Dr. M. E. Sadler, Vice-Chancellor of the Leeds Uni- 
versity, was appointed Chairman. Ashutosh Mukherjee was 
appointed a member of the Commission. It is also known 
as the Sadler Commission. The terms of reference were very 
comprehensive. The Commission submitted-a!voluminous 
teport in 1919 dealing practically with every problem of 
secondary university education, The Commission recommen- 
ded that intermediate classes of the Calcutta University were 
to be transferred to secondary institutions and the stage 
of admission to the university was to be that of the existing 
Intermediate Examination. Secondary and Intermediate 
education was’ to be controlled by a Board of Secondary 
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Education and not by University. The Government of India 
was not to have any special relationship with the Univer- 
sity of Calcutta and it was to be under the Government of 
Bengal. The duration of the Degree Course was to be 
3 years after the Intermediate stage. The teaching resour- 
ces of the city of Calcutta were to be organised to create a 
real teaching “Jniversity. The project of the University of 
of Dhaka was to be carried out as soon as possible. The 
mofussil colleges were to be so organised as would encoura- 
ge the gradual rise of new University centres by the concen- 
tration of higher education at a few points. Special attention 


` was to be paid to the education of woman. Problems of voca- 


tional and professiona! training including that of teachers, 
lawyers, medical men, engineers, architects and agricul- 
turists were to be seriously taken in hand by the university 
and suggestions were made for that purpose. The medium of 
instruction for most subjects up to the high school level 
was tobe the vernacular but for later stages it was to be 
English. The method of examinations required complete 
overhauling. The Government of India drafted a bill to 
enforce the recommendations of the Calcutta University 
Commission but financial difficulties stood in the way. In 


` 1920 the recommendations of the Commission were for- 


warded to the Provincial Governments. The Dhaka 
University and Lucknow University started in 1920. The 
Allahabad University was started in 1921 and the Delhi 
University in 122, X 

Under the Government of India Act of 1919 ( or Manta- 
gue—Chelmsford Reforms ), the Education Department was. 
transferred into the hands of the Indian Ministers respon- 
sible to Provincial Legislatures. However, the Government 
of India continued to control and guide the general policy 
of higher education. Under the Government Act of 1935, 
the entire University education was placed under the con- 


trol of Provincial Governments. 


OHAPTER 15 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL POLICY 


. Discuss the background-of the national educational 
movement. 3 è 


Ans. The influence of education on national life is 
admitted in all hands. It ts for this reason that leaders of 
the anti-partition of Bengal Movement laid a good deal of 
stress on recasting the educational system and the subjects 
of study, along with the change in the political system that 
want to bring about. The boycott movement in Bengal 
exerted deep and wide influence on the student community 
which had virtually become the backbone of the movement. 
The Government fully realised the situation and tried to 
wean them away from it but their instruction to school and 
college authorities, to prevent the students frém taking 
` active part in the movement, proved futile. The spirit of 
nationalism struck deep root in the minds of the young 
students and some of the teachers themselves were directly 
or indirectly sympathetic to the movement. When. instruc- 
tion and directives failed Government took to repressive 
measures. 


Many students were fined and many were rusticated and 
among the teachers many were dismissed or otherwise 
punished. A secret circular signed by R. W. Carlyle, the 
Chief Secretary, was sent to the District Magistrates and 
commonly known as the ‘Carlyle Circular’ it attracted a good 
deal of notoriety. It was to the following effect. “The 
recent participation of school and college students in poli- 
tical movements is contrary to discipline in educational 
institutions and is injurious to the students too ; such 
participation of students of Government aided saint 
will not be tolerated. Ifany student in your districhieia 
found taking part in picketing or Participating in the 
Swadeshi Movement in any other manner, You should inform 
the heads of the institutions, if they are in receipt of 
Government aid, that unless they are able to restrain their 
students the financial help to their institutions would be 
stapped. Studentsof these institutions will be denied 
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scholarships in future and those of them who are getting 
scholarships will have the same stapped. The University 
would be requested to deny permission to students of these 
constitutions to sit for University examinations. If, how- 
ever, the authorities of the institutions concerned failed | 
to control the students in spite of -their best endeavours 
they should send to you lists of names of students who 
offend against their directions and you will deal with those 
students as you can deem fit and proper. You should also 
inform the heads and teachers of schools and colleges that 
law and order so demanded, they would be appointed 
‘Special constables’ and if breach of peace by students is 
apprehended, you should not hesitate to apppoint them as 
such. This will have affect as students are devoted to their 
teachers and latter would be in a position to supply a list 
of disobedient are recalcitrant students.” 


This circular was secretly despatched on October 10, 1905, 
but it leaked out and gave rise toa vehement resentment 
and loud protests all over Bengal. Another factor added 
fuel to the fire and that was a letter written by Mr. 
Pedlar, the Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, to the 
Principals of some colleges on October 21, 195. The 
Principals were asked to show cause why the students 
who had participated in the picketing in Calcutta, which led 
toa disturbance of the public peace, should not be, 
punished and expelled. 


The attitude of the Government disclosed by the Carlyle 
Circular and the latter by Mr. Pedlar not only agitated the 
public deeply but generated revolutionary tendencies too, 


- In a meeting held on October 24, 1905, with Abdul Rasul as 


President ; Bepin Chandra Pal in his speech did not stop 


‘with severely castigating the Carlyle circular, he proposed 


the establishment of a National Educational Institution 
which would be free of governmental inflience. This was 
the precursor of the National Education Society. Another 
meeting was held the same day in Calcutta where ‘about 
2000 Muslims were initiated in the nationalist movement. 
Three days later another meeting was held in Calcutta - 


; i 
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presided over by Rabindranath Tagore. Over 1000 students 
joined the meeting and took the oath that they would not 
take the Carlyle Circular lying down. 


Mr. P. C. Lyon, Chief Secretary of the new Province of 
East Bengal and Assam, issued on October, 1905, a circular 
similar to the Carlyle Circular which further threatened to 
disqualify for Government service students who would 
take part in picketing in support of the boycott movement. 
With the issue of the circular, ruthless repression was let 
loose. 


In the meantime, the inbabitants of Rangpur held a 
meeting on November 7, 1905, and decided to starta Natio- 
nal School and on the following day a National School was 
started at Rangpur. An ‘anti-circular society’ was also formed 


to fight the ‘Carlyle Circular’. The Rangpur incidents added . 


to the enthusiasm for the establishment of a National Univer- 
sity. 


On the otherhand, the Chief Secretary Mr. P. C. Lyon 
addressed on November 8,.1905, two circulars to the Divi- 
sional Commissioner of Dhaka, which were aimed at the 
suppression of the students and teachers of East Bengal. 
These intensified the Government policy of repression. 
The first gave various directions aimed at keeping students 
away from the Swadeshi Movement and related to detail 
the steps that would be taken against students, teachers and 
schools concerned, for disobedience of the same. . The 
Commissioner was asked to keep vigilence that the follow- 


ing prohibitory orders were obeyed. The orders were to the 
following effect : 


(i) ‘Bande Mataram’ was not to be shouted on the 
streets or in the public places ; 


(i) No meeting was to be held in a public place for dis- 
cussion of politics or allied matters ; 7 


(iii) Students must not crowd on streets for singing natio- 


palar song or for shouting slogan’ like ‘Bande Mataram’ ; 
ani ` 
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(iv) No discourteous gestures must be made to English 
ladies passing by in carriages and nothing must be done to 
cause them annoyances It was further directed that the 
_police would be entitled to enquire of the particulars of 
anybody guilty of discourteous conduct to an Englishman 
or a Muslim on the streets and refusal to give particulars 
would justify the culprit being taking to the police station. 

The repressive measures of the Government were not 
accepted by the student community in silence. They raised 
their voice of protest against the injustice of the measures 
and the humiliation implicit therein with such dignity and 
courage that it attracted the attention of all thinking people 
and set an example to others. This also paved the ground 
for the establishment of national schools. 


Q.2, What do you know of ‘anti-circular society’ ? 


Ans, The ‘anti-circular society’ was established by Sri 
Sachindra Prasad Basu, a student of B. A. Class, as a pro- 
test tothe Carlyle Circular. The principal function of the 
society was at fist confined to leading processions singing 
national songs in the streets of Calcutta and picketing of 
shops selling foreign goods. Gradually its sphere of work 
was extended and its programme of work fell into the follows 
ing categories $ i 


i) To arrange for the education of students expelled 
from their schools for participating in the Swadeshi Move- 
ment; ` 


(ii) To propagate among the masses through processions 


and songs the objective of the nationalist movement and to 
preach the means of its success ; 


(iii) To persuade the sellers of foreign goods from dea- 
ling in them and intending purchasers against purchasing 
them ; > 


(iv) To arrange for supply of indigenous goods in towns 
and villages for sale ; and : 
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(v) To popularise the Swadeshi Movement through 
speeches in public meeting. 


`Q. 3. What do you know of the Dawn Society 7 


Ans. The Dawn Society was established in 1902 at 
Calcutta by Satish Chandra Mukherjee. His object was 
to set before the youth of the country an ideal of physical, 
mental and spiritual advancement leading to an all round 
development of the personality. To help in the building up 
of character, religious and ethical principles were taught to 
the students of the Society’s School as complementary to the 
general education that was imparted. A good deal of stress a 
was given to the discussion of matters that was taught, to 
improve the mental faculties, The education ‘imparted to 
the school had two other characteristics, 


The principal object of the studies in the institution was 
the awakening of the nationalist spirit and a sense of patrio- 
tism. The students were initiated to a determination of 

- the self-sacrifice for the country. 


Secondly, practical training in technical studies and 
the improvement of indigenous industries in all possible 
ways was one of the objectives of the institution. A Swade- 
shi Bhandar ( Shop-selling indigenous products only ) came 
to be managed by the students of the society’s school in 1993. 
The students used to collect from various places products 
of cottage industries and these used to be sold. The Dawn 


Society became an important centre of activity in the Swa- 
deshi Movement, = 


_ Q. 4. Give an account of the movement for national educa- 
tion. 3 Š 


Ams. Dawn Society’s Conttibution to the infusion of 
nationalism in education was beyond reckoning. Under the 
auspices of the Society a largely attended 

‘on November 5, 1905, to inau 
was attended by about 20u0 studen 
others by Rabindranath Tagore, Satish Chandra Mukherjee 
and Hirendranath Datta, Satish Chandra Mukherjee called 
upon the students to come out o 
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which he termed as an institution of slavery to boycott ` 
its examinations. 3 R 

This meeting marked the birth of the National Council 
of Education. Four days a later ( November 9, 1905) ano- 
ther big meeting was held in Calcutta. It was in this 
meeting that Subodh Chandra Mallik offered a donation 
of a lakh of ruppes for national education and his grateful 
countrymen honoured him with the title ‘Raja’. z 

On Novemhet 11, 1905, another meeting was held presided 
over by Sri Ashutosh Chowdhury who called upon the 
leaders to meet ina conference three days later and to 
come toa decision on the nature and pattern of national ” 
education. ` . 

Referring to the meeting he said: “I had no idea uptill 
now that the young students were so determine to leave the 
Calcutta University and to join a National Institution. They 
have decided to boycott the examination of the University 
and they want to know from us whether we shall be in a 
position to establish for them a National University.” 


The conference proposed by Sri Ashutosh Chowdhury met 
on November lt, 1905: It was attended by almost all the 
important personalities of Bengal. The conference took the 
following two decisions : : 

(i) An immediate establishment of a National “Council 
of Education which needed to make arrangements for impar- 
ting all kinds of education in humanities, science and tech- 
nical subjects ; and 3 

(ii) Although the proposed boycott of examination was 
indicative of self-sacrifice by the students and was the worthy 
of praise as such, the interest of the country demanded that - 
they should sit for the same. Sri Satish Chandra Mukherjee 
was entrusted with organising the National, Education 
Council and it was by his untiring effort that the Council 
was established on August 14, 1902. The new system of 
education to be introduced was indicated as possessing the 
following characteristics : - 


G) Education in all branches of the Arts, Sciences and 
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Technical subjects was to be imparted in Bengali, but English 
was to be included among the compulsory subjects for study. 
“Necessary textbooks were to be written in Bengali by com- 
petent scholars ; à 


(ii) Along with the imparting of physical and moral 
education, students will be taught the views of all the religi- 
ous sects. Installation of patriotism and devotion to the 
service of the country in the minds of the students should 
be a participation ; rituals should be form no part of religious 
‘education ; x 

(iii) Stress would be laid on the teaching of history, 
literature and philosophy of the land and on harmonising 
the Eastern and western ideals ; and 


(iv) Arrangements for scientific, technical and industrial 
education would have to be made, keeping in view the econo- 
mic needs of the country.. The treasure of 
dge that remains untapped in the fund of wisdom of the 
East, particularly in the Ayurveda and Unani systems of 
medicine, should be unearthed and Studied. 


Although the leaders were conscious of the defects of the 
existing educational system, they differed widely on the 
question of boycott of university examinations, According 
to one section of them, the National Council of Education 


education 
of them was of the view that the 
t g for technical-education only 
as complementary to the existing pattern. Two distinct 
parties among the leaders holding the two diver; 
came to be formed on the line of the well-kno 
political thought and action of th 
ture a the eas and 
two distinct Societies, the National Counci 
(N. C. E. a the Society ae 
Education (S. P. T. E. ) came to be registered on the same 
day ( June 1, 1906 ). , The first society ( N. C, E. ) establi- 
shed the ‘Bengal National College and School’ on August 14, 
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1905and the latter (S. P. T. E, ) established the ‘Bengal 
Technical Institute’ on July 25, 1'905. In spite of different 
of views, the two-parties bore no grudge or malice against 
each other and this is evident from the fact that Sri Rash- 
behari Ghosh was President of both of them. In 1910 the 
institutions merged; the Departments of the Arts and 


- the Pure Sciences came to be known as the “Bengal Natio- 


nal College’ while the departments of the Applied Sciences 
and technical education came to be known as the ‘Bengal 
Technical Institute’. After independence both of them were 
included in the faculties of the Jadavpur University. 


Both institutions made considerable progress before the 
merger in 1910. Arabinda Ghosh (Sri Aravind) was a 
profession of the Baroda College and was getting as such a 
salary of Rs. 750/-a month. He left the job and joined the 
National College as Principal on a salary of Rs. 75/- which 
was later increased to Rs. 100/-a month. This was a great 
sacrifice. Later in 190? when he got himself involved in 
politics and become busy with editing the English daily 
‘Bande Mataram’, he severed his connection with the college , 
and was succeeded by Satish Chandra Mukherjee who, how- 
ever, had to resign his post in 1908 due to ill-health. - ; 


But the college lost its popularity after 1910 for various 
reasons. When the Swadeshi movement turned, into a 
freedom movement political freedom became the desidera- 


~ tum and the principal objective: and all efforts and energy 


were diverted tothat end. Then, again, for the middle- 
class Bengalees service was the ultimate goal of higher educa- 
tion, and education in the National College was an insur- 
mountable hinderance to it. The’ result was -that not 
only the National College but the national schools. too, 
which had been established all over the country gradually 
closed down. As, however, there was no arrangement for- 
technical education in the country, the Technical Institu- 
te progressed in spite of the above reasons as education 
and training there afforded ample scope for an independent 
earning in trade even if employment was unavoidable. 
With the decline of the Swadeshi Movement, the number 
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of students expelled from schools and colleges diminished and 
as such the demand for national schools which had come 


inio being mainly to accommodate those students also died 
own. 


CHAPTER 16 
MUDALIAR COMMISSION—1952-53 


Q. 1. Why it was imperative for the Government to 
appoint the Modaliar Commissionp What its terms of 
reference 7 Š 


Ans. The Central Advisory Board of Education reco- 
mmended, in January 1948, the appointment of a commission 
to study the prevailing system of education (secondary) in the 
country and suggested measures for its reorganisation and 
improvement. The Report of the Radhakrishnan Commission 
also made it quite clear that a reorganisation of the Secondary 
Education was a precondition for the improvement and 
extension of University Education. The Commission suggested 
the separation of the Intermediate course from the Universi- 
ties and its merging with the secondary course so as to make 
a total of twelve-year Higher Secondary Course. The pro- 
blem of secondary education was not dealt at length as it was 
out of purview of the Commission. 


_ The problem of secondary education has not been dealt 
with in a comprehensive manner so long. The Hunter Com- 
mission’s report related to a period when circumstances were 
entirely different, In 1917-19 the Saddler Commission was 
appointed to examine the affairs of the Calcutta University. 
Its recommendations on the secondary education were not 
based on an all-India basis, Hence, it was imperative for the 
Government to take up the question of secondary education 
at'an all-India level. - 


With the independence of the country the circumstances 


ot 


rt 
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had further changed. Influx of population created increased 


- demand for education, and the education requirement inclu- 


ding its ideals and objectives had also changed. So it was 
expedient to examine the question of secondary education 
thoroughly. i 

On the advice of the Central Advisory Board of Educa- 
tion, the, Government of India, therefore, appointed the 
Secondary Education Commission under the chairmanship of 
Dr. A. L. Mudaliar in 1952, This Commission 1s popularly 
known asthe Mudaliar Commission. The Government desired 
to change over from the prevailing system of secondary 
education which is unilateral and predominantly academic in 
nature toa new system which will enter to the secondary 
stage for different aptitudes and interests. 

Terms of reference placed before the Commission were as 
follows : 

(a) The Commission was asked to enquire-into and report 
on the present position of the Secondary Education in all its 
aspects. y : 

(b) The Commission was also required to suggest measures 
for its reorganisation, improvement and expansion with parti- 
cular reference to : 

(i) The aims, organisation and content of Secondary 
Education. ar? : 

(ii) Its relationship to Primary, Basic and Higher 
Education. 

(iii) The inter-relation ‘of secondary schools of different 
types, and - 

(iv) Other allied problems. 

So that a sound and reasonably uniform system of 
secondary education suited to our needs and resources may be 
provided for the whole countty- 


A question may arise as to the priority and necessity of 
appointing the Commission on an all-India basis, when educa- 
tion has been regarded in the Constitution as a state-respons- 
bility, The answers ts not far to seek. First, although 
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country asa whole. Its aim was to train the young people 
to be good Citizens, capable of actively Participating in the 
programme of national development of the country, Hence, 
there should be a certain amount of uniformity in the type of 
e ucation tobe given to them at the Secondary stage. 


Carefully maintained and raised to the desired extent. Thus, 
the appointment of a Secondary Education Commission on 
an all-India basis was appropriate and desirable. 

Q. 2. Discuss the main features of the Report of the 
Maudaliar Commission of 1952-53, i 


Ans. The Commission, from the Outset, made their best 


that refashioning of the educational! pattern might proceed on 
a right track, The Commission’s recommendations were 
ivided into short-term and long-term measures, 
The Commission thoroughly discussed the educational 
needs of democratic India, the tole of education jn training 
the citizens of a developing democracy, 


The Report of the Commission was elaborate and lengthy. 
A big: volume can be written on the recommendations ot this 


about 11 to 17 years. - The Commission recommended the 


G 


- 
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following organisational structure for secondary education :— 

(2) The Commission recommended to reduce the total 
duration of Secondary Course for 12 years to 11 years, of this 
7-8 years will constitute the Elementary Course, 4-3 years for 
the Secondary Course, after which comes the 3-year Degree 
Course It was felt by the Commission that the students 
attaining the age of 17 at the end of the Secondary Course 


fications are done in the curriculum and the standard of 


(b) For those who will complete the 10 year School 
Course provision was made for a one-year Pre-University 
Course in order to enable them to enter the Degree Course, 

(c) Special facilities were provided for agricultural 
education and other vocational and technical education at 
the secondary stage. For this Purpose, the establishment of 
Multipurpose Schools was recommended. A single-track 
education was the inherent defect in the Secondary Education 
during the British petiod. The Commission wanted to 
remove this defect and provide diversified course for students 
according to their aptitudes. The Multipurpose Schools 
should provide courses in Agriculture, Commerce, Techno- 
logy, Fine Arts and Home Science. The subject of the 
Multipurpose Schools is to prepare the students for differents 
walks of life and thus reduce the Pressure upon the Univer- 
sities. : 


(d) The Commission also recommended to set up Central 
Technical Institutions and Technical Schools in order to pro- 
mote-vocational and technical education. The Commission 
suggested that the All Indian Council for Technical Educa- 
tion should advise on the details of the technical courses at 


the secondary stage. 

(e) . The Commission also recommended to improve the 
Position, of the Public Schools, Setting up of ‘Residential Day 
Schools’ and Schools for the handicapped. 


The Commission made the following Tecommendations as 
Tegards curriculum of the Secondary Schools, 
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(i) Three languages—Vernacular, Federal language 
(Hindi) and English—and another Indian language in case the 
mother-tongue is Hindi. - 

(ii) Social Studies, General Science and Mathematics. 

(iii) One craft to be selected from the prescribed group 
of crafts. ~- 

(iv) Three subject on any of the seven groups ; Humani- 
ties, Science, Technical, Commerce, Agriculture, Fine Arts 


and Home Science. The obiect of this diversified course is ies 


to avoid a set pattern of book-knowledge and to recognise 
and encourage the individual differences among the students. 

_ The Commission suggested important reforms in. the 
method of teaching. It stressed ona ‘dynamic method of 
teaching.’ The esssential features of this method are given 
below : 

i (i) Teaching should not merely aim at efficiently impar- 
ting knowledge but at creating a genuine attachment to work 
and to do it honestly and thoroughly. 

(ii) Principles of ‘Activity Method’ and ‘Project Method’ 
should be applied as far as possible. Experiment and demons- 
tration should be freely conducted. Students should learn to 
work in groups. 

(iii) Special stiess should be given to clear thinking and 
clean expression both in speech and in writing, The students 

- should be made to practise the application of the knowledge 
acquired in the class through ‘Expression Works’ in various 
forms. r 

(iv) Method of acquiring knowledge through personal 
efforts should be given emphasis, instead of trying to impart 
a volume of knowledge. 

(v) Proper use of a well-equipped school library under 
trained librarians should be encouraged. 


(vi) Extra-curricular activities, like Boy-Scout, , Gizl- 
Guide, N.C.C., educational tour etc., should form an impór“ 
tant part of the school education. 


The Commission stressed on the need of improving the 


| 
| 


$ 


and 
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standard of teaching, and of the personal in respect of their 
service conditions and efficiency. The recommendations in 
this respect were as follows $ 

(i) A uniform procedure should be maintained as far as 
possible, in the selection of teachers. 


(ii) Normally, a teacher should remain on probation for 
one year. k 

(iii) Teachers with Higher Secondary qualification 
should receive two years’ training, and should be given the 
same grade of pay as the graduate teachers. The teachers 
should be given benefit of the triple-benefit scheme, viz., 
Pension-cum-Provident Fund-cum-Insurance, They should 
be provided with quarters. 


(iv) Teachers with Higher Secondary qualification should 
teceive two years’ training while the graduate teachers should 
have one year’s training. Training should include one or 
more have one year’s training. Training should include one 
or more extra-curricular activities, and refresher courses. 
During training the teachers should receive stipends from the 
States and no fees should be charged. Special part-time 
training courses should be arranged for the women teachers. 

The Commission considered the subjective test adapted in 
the traditional form of examination as a persisting evil in the 
educational system. The system is most unreliable. Being 
mechanical- and stereotyped in nature, it can hardly make a 
true evaluation of the student’s possession of knowledge, 
Modern methods of evaluation were suggested by the 
Commission so that a realistic assessment of the pupil’s 
progress throughout his career can be made. The following 
were the recommendations of the Commission in this regard : 


(a) The subjective and essay-type questions should be 
replaced by objective tests. : 

(b) The number of external examinations should be 
reduced. There should be only oné public examination at 
the end of the school career. 


(c) A systematic school record should be maintained for 
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each student to show the work down by him throughout his 
school term. Such a cumulative record will give a complete 
picture of the pupil’s career. 

(a) Inthe final assessment, the school record. and the 
result of internal tests should be given due weight. 


_ (f) The system of cOmpartmental examination should be 
j introduced, 


Administration and Finance + 


Management : The Commission recommended that all 
types of schools should be managed by a registered Managing 
Board, with the Headmaster as an ex-officio member. The 

anaging Board will ensure efficient running of the school 
and maintenanée of proper standard, frame clear rules of 
service, appoint qualified staf in accordance, with the rules 
of the Department and satisfy the Department that necessary 


equipments and accommodation have been ensured, It will,. 


owever, not interfere with the internal administration of 
the school. The overall control and management of the 


Secondary Education will rest with the Director of Education 
as the Chairman. 


Recognition: Recognition to a new school shall be given 
only on being satisfied that the conditions with regard to 
accommodation, equipments, teaching staff, standard of 
teaching as prescribed, have been fuifilled. 


Working hours: The annual session would consist of a 
minimum of 200 days with a minimum of 35 periods of about 
45 minutes eachina week, The holidays and school hours 
may be fixed according to the occupational conditions and 
climatic variations of the locality. 

Finance: The Commission realised that the programme 
would entaila large finance. Hence it suggested certain 
measures, e.g., levy of Industrial Education Cess, apportion- 
ment of revenues from the nationalised industries like rail- 
ways, and making any contribution towards secondary educa- 
tion, income-tax free etc, Above all the Commission sugges- 
ted that the Centre should assume certain financial responsi- 
bilities in the matter of Secondary Education. 


i ae 
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The Government of India has accepted the recommenda-- 
tions and all the State Governments have upgraded many 
high schools into the higher secondary pattern. But the 
result has not been satisfactory. At the end-of the 2nd Plan 
period only 3000 schools out of about 18000 have been so 
upgraded. The progress has further retarded during the 3rd 
Plan period: The position with regard to the multipurpose 
schools is still gloomy. During the same period, only 2.0 
schools have been multipurpose, ; 


g Tie Teasons for this slow progress are many. They ares 
(a) The chief reasons of the unsatisfactory progress are 


the financial limitations, The Higher Secondary and 
Multipurpose Schools are very costly affairs. The present 
economic conditions of the country can hardly meet the cost 
of upgrading the schools, 


(b) Even then, such upgrading will tend to create educa- 
ted unemployment and a great pressure on the degree colle- 
ges. The Commission’s hope that only. 25% of the Higher 
Secondary ‘passed students would goin for higher education 
has failed. Most of the students are crowding for higher 
education. ; 

(c) The next important reason is the feasibility of the 
curricula and the span of time allotted. On the one hand, the - 
study of three subjects and: also ‘the study of the previous 
intermediate courses within the reduced Period is considered 
too heavy a burden on the students. On the other hand, 
the selection of the diversified subjects at an age of 13-14 
years, i e., in Class VIII, becomes extremely mechanical. The 
reduction of the 12 year course, as recommended by Radha- ~ 
krishnan Commission had then been a matter of growing 
controversy. : 

(d) Next comes the selection and training of teachers, 
Although enrolment, training and service Conditions of the 
teachers, have improved to some extent, it is well nigh impo- 


ssible to get the required number of - qualified teachers 
required for the programme. 


(e) The Pre-University Course for the school-leavers has 
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already proved a failure, chiefly in view of the burden of 
syllabus-and the short margin of time available. 
riticism The recommendations of the Mudaliar Commi- 
Zon had failed to bring about the desired results in the field 
of Secondary Education. The Education Commission of 
1964, popularly known “as Kothari Commission rejected the 
pattern of secondary education as recommended by the 
Mudaliar Commission. 
- In spite of it failings, the recommendations have been 
‘able to bring about certain important ideas : 

Board of Secondary Education was set up in all but three 
States for the management and control of the Higher Secon- 
dary Examinations. 7 a 

An All India Council of Secondary Education was set up 


in 1955 and it has been doing useful work in the furtherance 
of improvement of Secondary Education. ‘ 


The Council and Directorate of Extension Programme for 


Secondaty Education have been doing useful works in giving 
in-service training to secondary teachers. 

Vocational Guidance Bureaus have been set up at the 
Centre and in many provinces. i 

Q. 3. Write a note on the Sergeant scheme of education. 


Ans. The scheme was prepared by Sri John Sergeant 
who was the Educational Adviser to the Government of 
India. It sought to introduce universal free and compul- 
sory education for boys and girls between ages of 6 and 14. 
The scheme was estimated to cost Rs. 200 croresa year. The 
basic education was to consist of two stages viz., the junior 
‘stage and the senior stage. After the primary stage all boys 
and girls were not to be allowed to go to high schools. Only 
those were to be allowed who were expected to profit 
from higher education, One out of every five was expected 
to join a high school. Schools were to be maintained out 
of public funds as far as possible. Restrictions were to be 
put on the admission of the students into colleges. Intermedi- 
ate colleges were to be joined with the schools. College 
education was to last for three years. ; 


á 
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Q. 4, Write a short note on the Radhakrishnan Commission, 
1949, : 


Ans. In 1948 the Government of free India appointed a- 
University Commission under the Chairmanship of Sir 
Radhakrishnan Irs terms of reference were comprehensive. 
The committee submitted a detailed report in 1949. The 
Commission recommended the establishment of rural unive- 
rsities. with Santiniketan and Jamia Miia as their model. 
It criticised the allocation of inadequate funds for education. 
Money for education was not to be less than 5 percent of the 
total revenue. The number of scholarships and stipends was 
to be increased to help the poor. The colleges were not to 
be allowed to admit more than 1000 students. Where the 
mother tongue was not the same as the federal language, the 
federal language was to be the medium of instruction. If 
the mother tongue and the federal language was identical,- 
| the students were required to take any other Indian, classi- 
cal or modern language. There was to be no attempt at the 
| hasty replacement of English as a medium of instruction for 
| academic standards. The Commission did not prescribe 

any time limit. There were to be no devoninational or 
Sectarian or religious considerations. Co-education was to 
be adop:ed in the secondary stage’and then in the college 
stage. A considerable stress was put On improving the stan- 
dards of the teaching profession. There were to be four 
classes of teachers and promotion from one to another was 
to be solely on the basis of merit. F ; 
Q. 5. Write a short note on the University Grant Commi- 
ssion, ; 
Ans. In 1956, the Indian Parliament passed the Univer- 
sity Grants Commission Act. It provided for the appoint- 
ment of a University Grants Commission by the Central 
Government. The nine members ot the Commission were to be 
appointed by the Central Government. Every member was 
to hold office fora period of six years. The Chairman of 
the Commission was to be appointed by the Central Govern- 
ment and his jobs was to be a whole-time job Carrying a 
‘salary. The Commission was to meet at different places. It 
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is the general duty of the Commission to take all such steps 
-as it may think fit for the promotion and co-ordination of 
University education, for the determination and maintenance ` 
of standards of teaching, examination and research in Uni- 
versities. The Commission can enquire into the financial 
needs of the University, allocate and disburse grants to 
University, recommend to any University the measures 
necessary for the improvement of University education and 
advise the University upon the action to be taken for 
the purpose of implementing such recommendations, - advise 
the Central Government or any State Government on the 
allocation of grants of any grants to Universities for any 
general or specified purpose. The Commission has to collect 
‘information on all matters relating to University education 
in India and other countries as it thinks fitand to make the 
same available to any University, require a University to 
‘furnish it with such information as may be needed relating 
to the financial position of the University and perform such 
other functions which are considered necessary by the Comi- 
ssion for advancing the cause of higher education in India. 
In order to find out the financial needs of a University and 
its teaching, examination and research standards, the Commi- 
ssion can after consultation with the University, cause an 
inspection of any Department or Departments to be made. 
If a University does not comply with the recommendations 
of the Commission, the latter can withhold its grants to the 
“University. The University Grants Commission has done ~~ 


really good job to further the cause of University education 
in the country. ; j 


ie 


OBAPTER 17 


KOTHARI COMMISSION WITH SPECIFIC REFERENCE 
TO SECONDARY EDUCATION ` f 


Q. 1. Write briefly the system of education recommended 
by Education Commission, 1964 or the Kothari Commission, 


Ans. The Education Commission was appointed by the 
Government of India in 1964 to advise the Government on a 
national plan of education, and-on the general principles and 
policies for the development of education in India all aspects. 
The Commission was headed by Dr. D. S. Kothari, the Chair- 
man of the University Grants Commission and the Education 
Commission 1906 has been aptly named Kothari Commission, 
The Commission submitted its report in 1966. The report 
is a volunious one and contained a detailed analysis of all 
the aspects of education at various stages. The recommen- 
dations of the Commission in respect of Secondary Education 
are discussed below : 


1. Pattern: The whole Educational structure was 
divided into the following stages : 
(a) One to three years for pre-school education, 
(b) Ten years of general school education, sub-divided 
into— - 
(i) 4-years of Lower Primary Education 
(ii) 3-years of Higher Primary Education 
(iii) 2-years of Lower Secondary Education 
(c) 2-years of Higher Secondary Education 
(d) 3-years Degree Course. 
2. There should be two types of secondary schoolse, g., 
high schools providing a ten-years course and higher secon- 
dary schools providing a twelve-year course. Conversion of 
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high schools to higher secondary pattern should be effected. 
Only 25% of the bigh schools should be so upgraded, prefe- 
tence being given to the more efficient schools. a 

—_ 3, Diversification of the stream of. education from class 
TX should not be done. Specialisation should start from class 
XI. For this purpose, a new higher secondary course provi- 
ding specialised studies should be instituted for classes XI 
and XII, as a self-contained unit, 


4. The Pre-University Course should be ultimately aban- 
doned by 1985. Inthe meantime it should be transferred 
from the University or its affiliated colleges to the schools, 


5. Promotion from one class to another upto class X 
shall be given on the basis of internal examinations. There 
will be no public examination until at the end of class X. 


6. Curriculum : 3 

Lower Primary Stage: (i) One language—the mother 
tongue or the regional language, (ii) Mathematics—elemen- 
tary arithmetic and measures, (iii) Study of environment 
( natural) science and geography ; (iv) Creative activi- 
ties; Work experience and Social Service ; (vi) Health 
Education. 


Higher Primary Stage: (i) Two languages. Mother 
tongue and Hindi or English, (ii) Mathematics, (iii) General 
Science, (iv) Social studies ( History, Geography and Civics) 
(v) Art, (vi) Work experience and Social Service, (vii) 
Physical Education, (viii) Moral and Spiritual Education. 


Lower Secondary Stage: (i) The languages—Mother 
tongue State Language, and a foreign or modern Indian 
Language, (ii) Mathematics, (iii) General Science, (iv) His- 
tory, Geography and Civics, (v) Art, (vi) Work-experience 
and Social Service, (vii)- Physical Education, (viii) Moral 
and Spiritual Education. 7 

Higher Secondary Stage: (i) Any two languages— 
Modern Indian, classical or foreign ; (ii) Any there from the 
following subjects—Aa additional language, History, Geb- 
graphy, Logic, Economics, Sociology, Psychology, Art, Phy- 
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sics, Chemistry, Mathematics, Biology, Geology, Home Scien- 
ce, (iii) Work-experience and Social . Service, (iv) Physical 
education, (v) Art or Craft, (vi) Moral and Spiritual 
Education. ; 7 : 


It is necessary to add some explanatory notes on certain 
subjects.. Work experience and Social Service mean some 
form of productive work and such other works that would 
benefit the society as a whole. Work-experience may be 
gained through any craft-work that is required under life 
situation. Social Services may be introduced in the school 
campus or outside through a community programme such as — 
cleaning tbe school campus, preparing gardens, white-washing 
the walls, clearing of roadside jungles or water hyacinth etc. - 

The Commission is, however, of opinion that the school 


should be given the freedom to experiment ‘with new 
curricula suited to regional or local needs. 


Teachers 3 


(1) The ‘Commission stressed the need of raising the 
economic and professional status of the teachers. For this, 
the following pay-scales haye been recommended. 


Trained Matriculates Rs. 150—250 
Trained Graduates Rs, 2-0—400 
Post Graduates Rs. 300—600 
Principals of Secondary 

Schools Rs, 300—600 


Senior scale for the above Rs. 700—1100.— 


(2) The education of teachers should be brought under 
the main stream a academic life of the universities. 


(3) The quality of teachers’ training should be improved 
by organising context courses, introducing integrated courses 
of general and professional studies through research. 


(4) The quality of training should be improved by enga- 


_ ging qualified and efficient trainers and by adopting better 


methods and techniques. 
(5) The school teachers should be allowed to undergo in- 
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service training. There should be no tuition fees and there 
_ should be provision for stipends. 
Programme of expansion—Common School system: The 
Commission stressed on a consented Programme of expansion 
of schools. In this connection, it recommended that a 


| 100] 3 purview of common 
school system within a radius of 5 to 10 miles in rural areas. 


There should be at least one secondary school, 5 higher 
primary schools and 28 lower primary schools. This will 
constitute ‘school-complex’. The system has very good 
potential for Management, guidance and planning. New aids 
like library projector etc, may be made available to the 
surrounding schools by turn, 

The common school system shall provide equality of 
access to all students. It will also Maintain such a standard 
that average percents will not’ feel the need of sending their 
children to an unrecognised and independent school which 
would remain outside the common school system. 


Policy of enrolment: The Commission emphasised on a 
target of providing general education of seven years to every 
child on a compulsory -basis, within the next twenty years. 
No target has however, been fixed with tegard to secondary 
education, which is to he provided to as many students as 
possible. 


The Commission recommended the policy of enrolment to 
the Secondary education to be based on the demand for 
higher education, needs for manpower and the employment 
potential in the society. The Commission’s hop2 in this 
context is that “we should move in the direction or giving 


every graduate an offer of employment along with his degree 
and diploma.” 


Administration and finance: The state having assured 
the responsiblity in educational Matters, the role of private 


enterprise has been considered by the Commission as limited _ 


and minor. The local authorities shall administer the 


aad 
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education in the schools provided they satisfy the conditions 
—good administration and promoting the cause of education. 
Failing this, the privilege of administration should be with- 
drawn. The Government of India should issue a statement 
announcing the national policy on education by which the 
States will be guided. District School Boards should under- 
take the management of school education and District 
Education Officer will look to their supervision. A State 
Board of School Education should be formed to replace the 
Board of Secondary Education. . A National Board of School 
Education should be set up at the Centre to advise the 
Government of India on all matter relating to school 
education. 


The financial requirement of the entire educational 
project has been estimated by the Commission at Rs 12 per 
Capita at the moment, which would rise to Rs. 54 in 1985-86, 
taking the present price index. The Commission recommen- 
ded apportionment of the available resources between school . 
education and higher education at the ratio 231. It did not 
show any specific sources but suggested to supplement the 
State fund by raising contribution from local communities, 
local bodies and voluntary reorganisation. It-also suggested 
that the Centre shou’d extend more financial assistance by 
expanding the centrally sponsored sectors. 


Examination and evaluation: The Commission’s reco- 
mmendations inevaluation of students’ performance is of a 
revolutionary nature. Like the Mudaliar Commission it has 
given emphasis on objective tests, maintenance of school 
records and reduction in the number of external and public 
examinations, The most important feature is, however, that 
the final certificate of assessment issued by the Board shall 
only indicate the degree or grade of performance without any 
comment asto the student having passed or failed. The 
student is permitted to appear again if heso desires to 
improve his grade. The school will also issue a cumulative 
record card to the student, to show his performance in the 
school. 


The important features of this Commission’s report in 
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~ Tespect of secondary education have been enumerated. The 
~ Teport has a unique importance, being the first report cove- 
ting all branches of education, emanating after the Sargent’s 


Report in 1941, which did not ultimately materialise due to 
war conditions, 


of Strong controversy since its implementation on the report 
of the Mudaliar Commission. It is further interesting to 


note that the Commission has almost reverted to the old 


pattern of two-year Intermediate Course after a ten-year 
school course, as recommended earlier by the Sadler Commi- 
ssion in 1917. The Qnly difference is that here the Higher 
econdary Course has to be administered in the school as a 
self-completed unit instead of a separate Intermediate College. 
e Commission’s decision to convert only 25% of the schools 
to Higher Secondary schools has been appropriate, 


Regarding other recommendations, i.e., those regarding the 
teachers’ status and emoluments, teacher’s training, extra- 
mural activities of the students—These were recommended 
by all Ommissions in the past, 


* The recommendations on the system of evaluation seems 
to be a very daring step in the circumstances when the entire 
educational System of the country is examination based. A 


Improve his standard in the Particular subject. The emplo- 


yees will also get a good chance of judging the efficiency of z 


`The report of the Commission was published in 1966. 
But no move has yet been taken at Government level to 
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implement the recommendations. It is expected that if the 
4 recommendations of the Commission are implemented, it will 


Certainly improve the quality and quantity of Second 
ly i a 
- Education in India. 3 7 H 


—— 


OHAPTER 18 


PROBLEMS OF SECONDARY EDUCATION AND 
REMEDIAL MEASURES 


Q. 1. What are the various problems of Secondary Edu- 
cation in India? Should Secondary Education be made 
compulsory ? Give reasons for your answer. 


Ans, A retrospect to the history of Secondary education 
in India shows that the sole object of Secondary education | 
during the British period was to prepare the students for . 
entering the university for higher education and to teach 
them English. But the object of Secondary Education is 
two-fold. First, it prepares the students for a vocation and 
secondly, it makes them fit to receive higher education. 
Secondary education serves a very important link between 
the primary and higher education. The whole educational 
a structure depends on the success of secondary education. 
This can be realised from the fact that the primary school 
teachers and the students going in for higher education, are 
both the products of secondary education. So the problems 
of secondary education can well be regarded as those of 
India’s national education system. But unfortunately 
secondary education was not given the amount of importance 
due until recently. - 

Following the recommendations of the Mudaliar Commi- 
ssion, a system of diversified course in secondary education 
has been followed all over the country. Under this system 
a course of general education for eight years ( including 
primary course ) is followed by a diversified course of there 
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years with different groups of subjects according to aptitude 
and interest of the students. A few general subjects also 
continue up to the tenth year. These are. called ‘core - $ 
subjects’. The diversified curriculum also includes a number 
of vocational subjects like ‘Technical subjects’, ‘Agriculture’, i 
‘Commerce’, ‘Fine Arts’; and ‘Home Science’ in addition to 
the groups ‘Humanities’ and ‘Science’. This is no doubt a | 
) scientific approach. This system either prepares the student 
for a vocation or paves the way to his higher education 
according to his choice. But- this has not proved as success- 
ful as was deemed to have. The reasons are not very far to 
seek. -The present system of secondary education, based on 
the recommendations of the Mudaliar Commission has led to 
the following problems : 


High Cost: The running ofa Higher Secondary or | 
Multipurpose School entailsa heavy cost, 90% of the cost is 
expected to be covered by the tuition fees collected from the 
students, It is, therefore, very difficult to meet the higher 
running cost consisting of equipments, furniture, teaching 
materials, laboratory equipment, salary of teachers etc. The 
tuition fees have, therefore, to be made higher and are beyond 
the reach of the average and poor families. Moreover, there 
is a tendency to open as many number of higher secondary 
schools and convert as many high schools into the Higher 
Secondary pattern as possible, But in fact, such an expansion 
has not been possible due to such obvious reason, Most of 
the schools so converted are ill-equipped and staffed with i 
insufficient teachers. The result is that most of the schools 
are continuing in a state of drudgery, only to maintain a show “ 
of Higher Secondary pattern. The education received by 
students in those schools is lifeless, dull and inefféctive. In 
other schools with better conditions but higher tuition fees, 
the students belonging to the affluent families get scope in 


preference to poor but meritorious students and the result is 
disastrous,! 


Although the „Secondary education now provides for a 
diversified course, it is considered too heavy a burden on the 
average student. Moreover, the diversification starts after 


\ 
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the stage of class VII, whena student is 13 or 14 years of 
age on average. He has to select his course at this stage. It 
is a fact established by experiment that aptitude and interest - 
donot quite develop at this stage. - It is, too early for the 
students to exercise choice of subjects,on which depends his 
entire career. He has mostly to depend on the judgment of 
teachers or the guardians. This is a very crucial problem 
and hasbeen a matter of strong controversy, Its effect is 
manifested in the large proportions of failure in the Higher 
Secondary Education. The knowledge acquired becomes 
perfunctory, which is again manifested by the sad perfor- 
mance of the passed students in the other fields. The problem 
has been Tealised of late and Government have appointed the 
Education Commission in 1954, which has given its 
recommendation in 1965. The Commission has dealt with 
the problem of excess load of curriculum on the tender brains 
and has evolved system of two-year diversified course after 
ten-year general course. But the recommendations are yet to 
see the light. 


Itis also one of the greatest problems to secure the 
required number of efficient and skilled teachers for secon- 
dary education. More provisions of good text books can 
hardly be effective, for the students may at best cram and 
teproduce. But unless good teachers are available the 
knowledge acquired by the students is of little practical value. 
So highly qualified teachers trained in the modern and 
Scientitic methods of training are essential pre-requisite to a 
successful secondary education. Without such qualification, 
teachers cannot command love and respect from the students, 
which serve as the key toa successful] teaching. The poor 
status and emoluments of the teachers compel them to work 
extra hours to supplement their earnings. This has a demorali- 
sing effect.. The poor teacher, tired ofthe extra work, can. 
hardly be expected to do justice to his duty at schools. This 
proble o has, however, been realised and much attention is 
now being paid to raise their pay scales and provide other 

“amenities to them. But the evil having once set its root, 
is hard toexterminate. The growing economic instability 
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` has led all sections of people to a ceaseless pursuit of money 
order to raise bis income. - The duty of vocation has been 
forgotten. Coaching outside school hours has become an 
essential feature and a student is now not expected to learn 
anything unless he takes such additional coaching. This is 
beyond the capacity of an average students. Asa result, the 
educational market has been flooded with endless series of 
‘guides’, ‘notes’, ‘help book’, ‘suggestion’ etc. written by 
people of known and unknown repute in the field of educa- 
tion, on a purely commercial basis. 


Although the traditional schools are being replaced by 
Higher Secondary and Multipurpose Schools with diffe- 
tent streams of vocation like Humanities, Science, Agricul- 
ture, Commerce, Technical subjects, Fine Arts and Home 
~ . Science, the number of the schools providing these streams 
` are inadequate Among the existing number of schools, 6°% 
provide Humanities, <5% science and 10*/. the other streams. 
The number was increasing at first with an enthusiasm, But 
soon the defects of the existing curriculum and of the eleven- 
year course were realised and further increase has been retar- 
ded. Hence, the secondary students are not getting ample 
Scope for selecting his vocational line. The provision 0 
Pre-University’ course for the high school students coming 
out of the previous 10 year course is a still worse feature. 
The time at disposal is too short in comparison -with the: 
heavy syllabus of the related streams. All these problems 
have, however, been considered in the report of the Educa- 


tion Commission of 1966. But the implementation there0 
is still awaited, 


Another important problem that has frustrated the object 
of secondary education, is unemployment. In the plan- for 
secondary education recommended by the Mudaliar Commi 
ssion, 75% of the students coming out successfully were 
expected to take up vocation directly, leaving the more 
meritorious and able students to go in for higher studies. But 
this hope has given way. Due to -the increasing unemploy~. 
ment, higher qualified people are competing for ordinary 
vocations, the Higher Secondary passed students, thus failing 
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to secure vocation are crowding for higher education in 
colleges. The urge for qualifying has tremendcusly increa- 
sed. Asa result, problems have developed in the fields of 
college and university education. 

Should Secondary Education be compulsory ?—In a 
democratic country, the value of liberal education cannot be 
denied. Democracy is what the citizen makeit. At the 
same time democracy depends on how it makes the citizens 
with the independence of the country, the garb presented to 
India by the British with a designed imperialistic motive is 
being gradually torn out. A question may apt to arise now, 
as to if the secondary education should be compulsory. 

The question is not easy to answer. Strong controversies 


` exist in the‘matter. One school of thought feels that com- 


pulsory secondary education is a primary need of the country. 
Others consider it too much to think of at the moment, when 
primary education-is yet to be made compulsory. The ques- 
tion is, therefore, very tough and needs careful study on 
several issues connected with it. : 


An ideal democratic country cannot deny the advantage 
of good education to some section of people. Such a demo- 
cratic government should create equal opportunities for all. 
Secondly, the democratic efficiency of a country cannot be 
raised unless the people are educated upto a reasonable 
standard. In many highly developed country secondary 
education - is . compulsory. Thirdly, secondary education 
moulds the adolescent boys’ and girls’ mental equipments. It 
stimulates the drives and aptitudes that will enable the 
children to take active part in a complex social order. Thus, 
the purpose of secondary education is great, and its compul- 
sory introduction in the country seems most logical. It is 
also an impracticable attempt to highlight the demerits of 
secondary education, for, a true education cannot be 


harmful. 2 

It is, therefore, to be considered if compulsory secondary 
education is a feasible proposition under the existing condi- 
tion of the country., The existing system of education is not 
very encouraging. The right to free and compulsory educa- 
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tion upto the age of 14 has been guranteed in the Constitu- 
tion. But it is still a target to be reached.- Even primary 
education could not yet be made compulsory. : Under the 


chief factor—the -problem of finance, With the existing 
financial Tesources, not a single problem of Secondary Educa- 
tion viz.» accommodation, equipments, teaching staff etc., can 
be radically solved, Thirdly, the demand for compulsory 
secondary education is incongruous with the existing social 
circumstances of the country, A large proportion of the 
Population has to earn their bread by direct manual labour— 
either in agriculture or in industry. The introduction of 
compulsory secondary education will need a far more inten- 
sive development in industry and mechanised agriculture, 

` This is not possible at the moment. A large section of the 
people is still dependent on land, for there is dearth of 
vocation. 


It may be concluded that time is not yet mature for imple- 
menting the proposal for compulsory secondary education. 
When thé country’s financial resources will be strengthened, 
indu: trial developments will spread, and the field-of vocation 
extended considerably, the problem of compulsory education 
will be resolved easily and successfully. Otherwise, introduc- 
tion of compulsory secondary education at this stage will only 
make matters more complicated by creating problems of 
educated unemployment. 


Q 2. Discuss whether the conversion of the high schools 
into Higher Secondary or Multipurpose Schools will solve the 
Problem of Secondary Education in India, 3 = 


Ans, The Higher Secondary Course recommended by the 
Mudaliar Commission. (1953) included the following subjects 
in the curriculum : 3 


(A) A common core of the following subjects : 
(i) Three languages : mother tongue, Hindi and English. 


Pe 
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" (#2) Social Studies, General Science and Mathematics, - 
(iii) One craft. 5 
(B) Any one of the seven groups of subjects viz., 


Humanities, Science, Technical Science, Commerce, Agricul- 
ture, Fine Arts and Home Science. 


The primary object of secondary education as had been 
in vogue from the British period was to Prepare pupils for 
entering the University through Matriculation Examination, 
and. to teach them English. Secondary education was too: 
much academic in character. It did not take into considera- 
tion the aptitude and interest of the pupils, Multipurpose. 
school is a form of Higher Secondary School, which strives to 
remove the above mentioned defects. It provides the study 
of the common subjects as mentioned above and also of the 
terminal courses on the five streams—technical, commerce, 
agriculture, fine arts and home science, These courses enable 
the students to make their. own choice ` according to their. 
taste and interest and to prepare themselves for the future 
career. This is in short the idea of multi-purpose school, 


The question as to the conversion of high schools into 
Higher Secondary and Multipurpose Schools will solve the 
problems of Secondary Education in the country, is a tough 
one, and has to be considered carefully. To arrive at an 
answer the defects of the existing system and the requirement 
of the country have to be considered. 


Defects of the existing system: The report of the 
Mudaliar Commission points out the following defects of the 
existing system : 

1. The education given ‘is isolated from life’ and it ‘does 
not give the students insight into the everyday world in 
which they are living’. Asa result, they fee] themselves. 
incongruous to the community when they come out. - 

2. The instruction is too much academic and Narrow. It 
fails to develop the entire: personality of the pupil. The 
games and cratts recently introduced, do Not, however, form 
an integral part of the curriculum. Thus, the education is 
incomplete. 
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3. Too much attention was given to English, which made 
most of the pupils handicapped. No attention was paid, on 
the other hand, to the subjects of social and psychological 
value. 


4. The method of teaching was stereotyped. It could 
hardly make any impression on the pupils. It could not 


induce the students to develop initiative in thought or 
action. 


5. The large size of a class has reduced personal qontact 
between the teacher and the students. Moreover socio- 
economic condition of the teachers has brought in them a 
sense of frustration, resulting in loss of efficiency. 


6. Last, but not the least the demon of the traditional 
‘type of surjective examination is proved to be an anathema 
to the whole educational set up. , It has ruined the teacher’s 
initiative, led to a lifeless method of teaching, and made the 
curriculum stereotyped, The students, will-nilly being dragged 
towards the goal of examination, which has become the be- 
all and end-all of education. 

Aims and objectives—In the background of such a dismal 
State, it is necessary to decide on the aims and objectives of 
secondary education keeping an eye to the requirement of 
the country. In this respect, the ideas, expounded by the 
‘Mudaliar Commission may be followed. The ‘requirement 
of the country may be viewed from three different stand- 
points. 


First, India on attaining independence, has decided to 
continue as a secular democratic republic. Her citizen must 
therefore acquire such qualities, habits and attitudes as will 
enable them to become worthy of a democratic citizenship 
and to counteract all evils that tend to develop a narrow, 
-antinational outlook. 3 $ 


Secondly, the rich potential resources which India posse- 
sses, are to be developed through a concerted development 
programme. This will require a thorough training of the 
people in technology, agriculture, commerce etc. so as to ena- 
ble them to efficiently undertake such a programme. 
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Thirdly, as a result of the faulty educational programme 
during the British period, and due to extreme poverty, the 
people could hardly afford to give adequate attention to their 
cultural development. Soa cultural resurgence is also of a 
great importance. 

From the analysis made it is clear that our educational 
objectives will have to be formulated with special teference 
to these broad needs. - Thus, according to the Mudaliar Com- 
mission, the educational Programme should aim at: . 


x “The training of character to fit the students to partici- 
‘ies pate creatively as citizens, in the emerging democratic social 
order, the improvement of their practical and vocational 
efficiency so that they may play their part in building up the 
economic prosperity of the country ; and the development 
of their literary, artistic and cultural interest, which are nece- 
ssary for self-expression and for the full development. of the 
human personality, without which a living national culture 
cannot come into being.” 


of primary education ; and Secondly, its quality’ determines 
the quality of higher education. The students seeking 
higher education “and the teachers imparting pri- 
mary education are both the products of the Higher Secon- 
dary Schools. So it is in the fitness of things that utmost 


in all aspects, e. g.s Curriculum, method of teaching, quality 
and status of teachers, study of languag 
character and so on. 


A critical estimate: It is now necessary to see ho 
the conversion ot the high schools into Higher Secondary and 
ulti purpose schools will solve the problems ot Secondary 
€ducation. No doubt, there is adequate merit of the scheme, 
tis a practical approach to evolve a System that will meet 


w far 


/ 
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the requirement of our country. The common core of 
languages, social studies and craft will enable the pupils to 
develop literary talents and to participate actively in the 
democratic social order. They will learn the value- of work 
in. society. The inclusion to the vocational subjects will 
arouse in them a Creative interest and also enable them to 
take up vocational or productive work on coming ovt from 
the schools, Those who will goin for higher education or 
study will receive adequate initial training on the subject 
so that the study on the technical or other vocational sub- 
jects at higher level will be faciliated. Again, the students å 
having interest on fine arts will have ample scope to develop 
their artistic and cultural talents. Thus far there is no 
two opinion against the fact that Higher Secondary and Mul- 
ti-purpose schools will solve to a great extent the problems of 
secondary education in India. 


Shortcomings: The question will now come as to how 
far the scheme will be successful in its present form with i 
reference to its organisational set up administration and 
finance. The actual results, the scheme bears do not indicate 
its success. The number of High Schools upgraded into 


Higher Secondary and Multi-purpose pattern are only AR 


3000 and 200 respectively out of about 18000 till the end 
of the Second Plan Period. The progress has been further 
retarded during the Third Plan Period. It is worthwhile 
to consider the reasons for an unsatisfactory result. 


The chief obstacle appears to be the financial limitations. 
The programme envisaged is definitely a costly affair. The 
deversified courses, study of three languages,- provision of 
extra-curricular activities, call for a very large financial out- 
lay. This is hardly possible without raising the economic 
status of the country. The present economic resources ca? 
hardly meet the cost of upgrading of all the schools. 


Secondly, the results show that such a complete upgrading 
is not at all necessary. The Commissions hope that only 25% 
of the students coming out of the Higher Secondary School 
would seek for higher education has failed. As a result, 
there has been a tremendous rush in the colleges for higher 


a 
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education. Itis, therefore, clear that more conversion of 
the high schools into the Higher Secondary or Multi-pur- 
pose pattern will only magnify the problem. of educated 
unemployment. The problem may, however, be resolved 
by creating the necessary employment. potential for the 
Higher Secondary school-leavers. 


Thirdly, the study of three languages mostly. in- three 
scripts, is considered too heavy a burden on the students. 
As a result, the idea of inculcating a linguistic and literal 
aptitude is frustrated. The students become prone to cram 
and pass the examination somehow. 


Fourthly, comes the most controversial issue, i. e., the 
curriculum with relation tothe span of time allotted for 
it. It is seen that practically speaking, the standard of the 
diversified subjects» e. g., Science, Humanities etc. corresponds 
to the intermediate course of the old days. Under the present 
scheme, a student, at the eighth year has to decide on the 
subject to be elected at Clas [X. But a student of Class VIII, 


- 12 to 13 years of age, can hardly be expected to make a decis 


sion on his aptitude and inclination. Whatever might be the 
idea of the Commission, investigation has shown that aptitude 
and inclination do not manifest, at least the child is not in 
a position to judge them by himself, before the age of 16. 
years. Hence the selection of course, on which the entire 
career of the students depends, is left to chance or to the 
estimates of the guardian and the teachers. Again the 
novelty of the subjects, their technicalities. are considered 
too difficulties to be grasped. Perviously, this standard was 
placed before the students after their high school stage, when 
they had reached a certain stage of emotional maturity viz., 
at the age of 16. Under the present scheme, the Same standard 
is faced by the students two years earlier, when their brains 
are too tender to grasp the subjects. This is, perhaps, 
the most tragic circumstances met with by a Higher Secon- 
dary student after. the Class VIII. A section of educationists 
has, therefore, been strongly Opposing the reduction of the 
twelve year course and the inclusion of the diversified course 
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before the stage of Class XI. The impracticability of the 
scheme in this respect is adequately established by now. 
It is relevant «to mention that the Education Commission 
1954-6 has rejected the scheme for elevensyear secondary 
education and has advocated a twelve-year course, the 
diversified courses being introduced at the eleventh year. 


Fifthly, the availability of qualified teachers and giving 
them necessary training present of confronting problem. 
The scheme cannot be implemented with the available num- 
ber of qualified teachers. With the progress at the present 
Tate it may take a century to upgrade all the high schools, 
The scheme would be outdated by then. 


From the critical analysis made, one thing is clear that 
mere upgrading of the high schools into Higher Secondary 
and Multipurpose schools will not solve the problem of 
Secondary Education in India. It is necessary to go deep 
into the problems enumerated earlier and find out ways 
and means to resolve them. Only then the Higher Secon- 
dary pattern may prove useful. Investigation on the 
following lines may be suggested = 


1, The phasing of the period of study of the. diver- 
sified course and the total duration of the Higher Secon- 
dary Course may be revised. This has already been sugges- 
ted by the Education Commission 1964-63 and is under active 
consideration of the Government. 


2. Financial resources should be developed by encoura- 
ging the growth of small industries and by other means. 


3. Employment potential should be increased by taking 
up-tural development programme in a wider scale. 


4. Food production programme should aim at a quicker 
attainment of self-sufficiency. 


Unfortunately, a condition of political unrest has per- 
vaded the country. It. is well nigh impossible, under a state 
of political uncertainty,,to reach a clear decision, for, the 
problems are too many, and the resources are limited. Still, 
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it is hoped that a political equilibrium and an economic 
standard will soon be reached, when it will not be difficult 
to evolve the right type of secondary educational programme 
for the country. F 


OHAPTER 19 


AIMS AND FUNCTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
IN INDIA 


Q. 1. “The Development of education in the post indepen- 
dence period could not meet our national aspirations”— 
Discuss considering the aims and objectives of higher education. 
What steps would you suggest for mecting the deficiency ? 


S 
Ans During the first twenty years of independence, there 
has been a phenomenal expansion in every sector of educa- 
tion. In the field of primary education, the total enrolment - 
in Class I-V was 14'1 millions in 1946-47. It increased: to 
about “O millions in 1965-65. The percentage of enrolment 
to the total number of population in age group 6-14 increased 
from 3°% to 60% during the same period. In the middle 
„school stage the enrolment increased from 2 million to 10 
million. Inthe field of secondary education the progress 
was still more. [n 1946-47 there were 35-7 secondary schools 
with’ 1'55 million students. In 1955-56 the number of 
secondary schools rose to about 20,000 with about 5 million 
students. Similarly, in the field of higher education the 
total enrolment in general and professional . education in- 
creased from 25 million in 1946-47 to about 1°5 million in 
1965-66. But in spite of this unprecedented expansion, the 
entire programme has developed certain glaring defects due 
to which it failed to meet the national aspirations The 
major courses for this failure are discussed below : : 


1, First, the country had rejected the Sargent Plan 
of 1945 on the National system of education, chiefly beca. 
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use it envisaged the desired development to be attained in 
course of a period of 40 years ( 1948-84). But the results 
and achievements up to the end of 3rd Plan (1966) is at 
afar lower level than the targets proposed in the Sergent 
Plan. Even with larger allocation of funds and an intensive 
development programme, a further period of 10 to 15 years 
will be required to reach the target. Thus the results of 
the educational plan made have failed to meet the national 
aspirations. 


2. Secondly, the rapid expansion, particularly in theo 
fields of primary and secondary education has resulted in @ 
loss of qualitative improvement. 2 
3. The main defects in the educational system pevailing 
in the British period are still existing. The wastage and 
stagnation in primary education could not be diminished. 
The singletrack system of secondary education leading to 
the sole object of collegiate education could not be replaced 
materially in spite of the introduction of vocational streams. 
Although noticeable improvement has been made in the 
` pay status of secondary teachers, that of primary teachers 
still remain. gloomy. Emphasis: on higher education and 
secondary -education in excess proportion to primary 
education was common item of criticism during the British 
period. But the same criticism is applicable even today. The 
people expected that these defects would be largely removed- i 


But the expectation has failed, 5 


4. Another serious defect of the present system of 
education thàt it has led to the crucial problem of educated 
unemployment. The position has reached an alarming 
stage when a sense of utter frustration, and unwothiness 
of education is developing among the students. This has 
been chiefly due to lack of harmony between the educational 


development and the development in the fields of economy 
and industry- 5 


5. One of the most important causes of failure is that 
the educational system has not been properly reoriented tO 
the changed and new social order the country decided tO 
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€reate. The new social order would require the citizens 
to imbibe certain qualities of democratic value. These are, 
patriotism, a feeling of ‘unity in diversity’, respect and under- 
standing of democracy, catholic outlook, dignity of labour, 
interest in science,-zeal to work hard and so on. But hard 
fact is that the present educational system scarcely includes 


-any positive programme in order to imbue the students with 


these-values, 


These are briefly the chief cause due to which the educa- 
tion development ; although appreciable, have failed to meet 
the national aspirations. In order to remove these defects and 
to streamline the educational system according to the national 
requirement, the future educational plan should give emphasis 
on the following special needs : 


1. Expansion: In spite of appreciable expansion of 
education, India has not become an educated country. Much 
is yet to be done in the field of primary education in parti- 
cular. By the end of sixth plan the higher secondary edu- 
cation should be intensified and cover a period of four years. 
The enrolment to secondary schools should also be raised to 
40% of the children in the age group of 15-18. The university 
education should cover about 10% of the age group of 19-24. 
These standards are minimum for an industrially developed 
country and should be kept in view in the future planning. 

2. Qualitative improvement: It is an admitted fact that 
the quality of education has been much diluted due to: its 


rapid expansion. There is also a danger of further dilution 


due to further expansion. Utmost stress will therefore have 
to be given on improving the quality of education. 

3. Co-ordinating education to economic development: It 
has been stated thas the educational programme should be 
developed in harmony.with the economic growth of the 
country failing which disastrous results may come. Acute 
poverty is a fundamental feature of the country. Unless the 
position its improved by a concerted programme of economic 
and industrial development, the educational programme ` will 
end in fiasco. It may happen intwo ways. Either there may be. 
educated unemployment or the educational: programme itself 
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may fail owing to lack of finance. Again, education is 
considered the most important single factor leading to econo- 
mic development. Thus educational programme should be 
co-ordinate with the programme of economic development. 


4. Human element and evaluation: So far it has been a 
custom to portray the progress of education by the extent of 
enrolment, But this is a most incorrect evaluation. The 
type and quality of education imparted and imbibed should 
be given due consideration. A bad education may make the 
numerical progress utterly ineffective and dangerous, The 
country should, therefore, aim at having ‘more and more’ of 
‘better and still better education’: For this human factor is 
to be given due consideration and importance. The human 
factor includes the students, the teachers and the adminis- 
trators. The student-teacher relation and the teacher-adminis- 
trator relation should be based on understanding and 
sympathy. Each group has its own problems. So there must 
be a feeling of patience and co-operation: in resolving these 
difficulties. The problems of these three human factors 


should) therefore, be given adequate importance in future 
plans. 


Educational Planning : 
for a moderately long-term 
neither accepted Sargent’s pla 
alternative comprehensive pla 
being operated. But the Tesu 
It is, therefore, necessary to 
the coming fifteen years at | 
outline of such plan, prepared on t! 
the last three Five-Year Plans, 


(i) Achievement of a national emotional integration: 
-Notwithstanding the external diversity there is an under- 
lying emotional unity. 


wy 
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(ii) Development of values, attitades and habits favou- 
rable to maintenance of democracy. 


(iii) Building up spiritual and moral outlook which 
‘should be secular in nature. 


(iv) Attainment of increased productivity. 
(v) Development of scientific outlook and interest on 


science. There may be other objectives but there are some 
very important objectives which are set in view of the 
present situation. 3 


‘2. Content of Education: In order to meet the challen- 
ge before the countty it is Necessary to increase the’ content 
of education. For example Dr. D. S; Kothari, the Chairman 
of the University Grants Commission suggested that at the 
end of the 5th Five-Year Plan, the standard of the secondary 
education and the first degree course should be such as to’ 
correspond to the present Intermediate and Masters Degree. 
Without being dogmatic this point is to be given due con- 
sideration and adequate research should be made to revise 
the curriculum so as to intensity the contents. The period 
may be extended if necessary. One thing is certain. Utmost 
emphasis should be given on science and technology in the 
curriculum, % 

- 3. Search for talent: Another important programme 
should be to discover talent at all stages—Primary, Secon- 
dary and University and to provide best educational oppor- 
tunity to the talented children. Larger scholarships, more 
number of better schools and institutions, teachers of high 
degree of proficiency should be provided to cater to the needs 
of those talented students. 


4, Higher Education : 
(i) Standard of education should be improved. 


(ii) Vigorous attempt should be directed to increase the 
enrolment to at least 10% of the age group of 18-24. 


(iii) Adequate facilities should be provided for talented 
students by extending scholarships etc. S 
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(iv) Definite policy decision is necessary regarding the 
medium of instruction. z $ 


.Q 2. - Discuss briefly the proposal put forward in the 
report of the Advisory Board of Education on the post-war 
educational development in India. 


. Or, Write notes on Sargent Committee’s Report, 
Ans. The Central Advisory Roard of Education. had 


been examining since 1935 the various aspects of Indian 


Education. By 1943, it wasin a position to consolidate its 
recommendations. A further lead was given by the Governor- 
General-in-Council by asking the Board to prepare a post-war 
evelopment plan on education. Accordingly, the Board 
submitted an elaborate report on post-war educational 
development in India in 1944, This is commonly known as.the 
Sargent Report or Sargent’s Scheme, after the name of Sir John 
argent, the then educational adviser to the Government of 
India. It attempted to plana national system of education 
in India and it includes every phase of education. As such, 
it is considered. to be a memorable document in the history of 
education in India. 3 
The object of this scheme was to create in India in less 
than forty years, the same standard of educational attainment 
as has already been attained in England. 
The principal features 
below : : 
Primary Education: 
basis education should be provided for all children between 
the age-group 6—14 years, and this should be divided into 


14) phases? Junior Basic ( 6—11) and Senior Basic (12— 


of the scheme are enumerated 


(2) Pre-primary education should b ided 
children between 4 and 6 years of age. Peers 


(3) Preferably female teachers sh 
teach the pupils. 


for 


(4). The curriculum should be activity centred as in as 
possible. : 5 


(1). Universal, free and primary or . 


ould be employed to, 
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Secondary Education: (1) Secondary - or high school 
education should be provided for selected students of the 
age-group 11—17 years and should be for six years. f 

(2) The high school should be of two categories, viz., 
(a) academic, and (b) technical. The academic school will 
give instruction in arts and sciences, while the technical 
school will impart instructions in applied sciences and 
commercial subjects. 3 

(3) Home Science should be introduced for girls. 


(4)  Stipends and allowances should be provided for poor 
but meritorious students. 

(5) While mother-tongue shouid be the medium of 
instruction, English should be regarded: as a second compul- 
sory subjects. 


_ University Education: (1) The university course should 
extend to three years after Higher Scondary Examination, 
for selected students. : 

(2) A fairly high standard of education should be pro- 
vided for in the post-graduate course. 

Other recommendations: 1. There should be adequate . 
provision for the training of teachers for proper implement- 
ation of the scheme. . 

2. Adequate technical, commercial and art education 
should be provided for full-time and part-time students. 


3. Compulsory physical education and medical check- 
up of students should be organised. There should also be a 
provision for milk and mid-day. meals for undernourished 
children. 


4, Adult literacy should be expanded and the Public 
Library System should be developed in course of 20 years. 


5. Social and recreational activities should provided 
{or on a liberal scale for proper utilisation of student’s leisure. ` 
6. Employment bureaus should be created. 


7- Physically and mentally handicapped children should i 
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be imparted suitable education under specially trained 
teachers. ~ 


Recommendations on different stages of education : 


(4) Primary Education: Tt is important to note that 
the primary education as envisaged by the Central Advisory- 
Board has many of the ideas ‘contained in the Wardha 
Scheme, though it differs from it in several important- points. 
The main principle of “learning by. doing” has been accepted. 
y may take various forms, 
which will gradually lead to a basic craft suited to local 
Conditions, The previous concept of teaching the three R’s 
S an inadequate equipment 
ard’s views, however, differed 
in the following respects : 


ducation at any stage, far to 
ot be expected ‘to be covered 
dents. At best, the sales may 
uired for practical work. 

(ii) On leaving the school th 
to take his place as a future citi 
nity. With this end ip view, 
provide for co-operative acti 
games, ‘as a supplementary to 


(i) The students leaving the high 
qualify themselves for admission into th 


(ii) In other cases, students after leaving the high school 
should be able to take up direct Occupation n = further 
_ training for a period of 1—3 years where necessary. 

(iii) The first year of the intermediate course should be 
merged with the Secondary Course, as its last year. 


(iv) The re-organised high schools should in 
categories, —Academic and Technical, - Sree woma 


School will normally 
e university. 


at 
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The academic stage will teach arts and pure sciences. The 
technical course will provide training in applied sciences and 
in industrial and commercial subjects. 

` (») In both the types there will be a common ‘core’ of 
humanities, in the junior stage. 3 
(vi) Art and music should be included in both. 
(vii) Girls should take up a course of domestic science. 


(viii) There should be a wide range of choice of subjects ; 


and transfer from one group to another should be made easy, 
specially upto the end of the junior course. 


(ix) In rural areas there should be an agricultural bias in 
the curriculum. i 


(x) The medium of instruction should be the mother 
tongue. 


` 

(C) University Education: The Board observed that 
the existing university education has very little bearing with 
the practical needs of the community, as a whole. Too much 
emphasis is laid on the examinations. Asa result, the stu- 
dents ate prone to master book learning at the cost of 
original thinking and real scholarship.. Matriculation exami- 
naticn is the only test for admission to uniyersities. As such, 
the universities are open toa huge lot of commoners, The 
result is a large extent of failure in the university examina- 
tions. On the other hand, real meritorious students, who are 
poor, are deprived of the universiry education. 


n whe recommendations of the Report are summarised 
elow $ 


(i) The condition of admission should be so revised as to 


ensure admissions for all students capable of taking univer- 
sity education. _ : 


(ii) This will be ensured by a reorganisation of the bigh 
schools. The whole of Intermediate course should ultimate- 
ly be merged with the high school. As an immediate measure, 
the first year should only be merged. 


(tii) This period of university education should be of a 
minimum of three years. . 
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(iv) The tutorial system should be extended as far as 
possible. There should be close_personal contacts between 
` the teachers and the students. 


(v) There should be a high standard of post-graduate 
education. There should be provisions for research in pure 
and applied sciences. 


(vi) The service conditions. of colleges and university 
teachers should be improved so as to attract men and women 
_of calibre. 5 

(D) Technical and Vocational Education: The Board 
emphasised proper technical education for four categories 


of personnel required in the Arts and Industries of the 
country, as under è 7 : 


(i) Executive and Research Workers: They will receive 
their initial training in technical schools and find place ina 
technological department of a university. The admission to 
these courses in the university should be severely restricted 
by a strict process of selection. — ' : À 

(ii) Minor Executives, Foremen, Chargemen etc,: The 
Technical High Schools should normally meet these require- 
ments. But the students- passing from any such technical 


“school should continue his technical studies be taking a 
diploma or certificate course. 


- (iii) Skilled Craftsmen : The Technical Schools students 
may be recruited for these situations. But they must pass the 


“Senior Basic Stage and thereafter take a Junior Technical ` 


course for a period of two or three years, 


(iv) Semi-skilled and Unskilled Labours: These will be 
recruited from the Senior Basic. Schools were they 
have learned some crafts. Facilities for a further general 
education should be providedto them, so that they can 
raise their efficiency and rise to the skilled class, 


(v) Part time system: The Report makes a provision 
for part-time system. This will enable the workers to increa- 
se their technical skill by attending these institutions at 
their leisure. 


® 
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(E) Adult Education: The Report makes the following 
recommendations in respect of adult education $+— 

(i) Adult education should be given to people of the 
age range of 10—40 years. 


(ii) Separate classes should be organised for boys between 


10 to 16 years. Separate classes are also preferable for young 
girls. , É 


(iii) Audio-visual and mechanical aids such as pictures, 
diagrams, objects, magic lanterns, radio and cinema, should 
be freely used to make the instructions interesting. 

(iv) There should be an adequate provision for libraries. 
To reduce the. cost, circulating libraries with the system of 
exchange of books, are recommended. 

(v) In view of the enormity of the problem, the State 
should accept the primary responsibility of adult education. 
The first five years should be devoted to groundwork 
and planning, including training of teachers. 

Financial implication: The total financial, outlay esti- 
mated in the Report is Rs. 31°26 million rupees, out of which 
Rs. 27:70 millions should come from public funds. 

Criticism: The Report of the Central Advisory Board 
is considered to have laid down the basis of a national system 
of education. It has provided the basis of a good programm 


of education, ever after independence. ; 


The principal features of the Report, which-are commen- 
dable from the above point of view, are discussed below $ 


(1) It is the first comprehensive plan for national educa- 
tion, It does not presuppose, like other schemes, an educa- 
tional inferiority of India amongst the nations. But it is 
based on the convention that India is competent enough to 
achieve the desired progress in the sphere of education like’ 
other countries. : 

(2) The Scheme provides for equality of opportunity at 
different stages of education. At the primary stage it 
demands not only the provision for free education but also 
other facilities like books, scholarship, medical treatment, 
mid-day mealsetc. At higher stages scholarships and free- 
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studentship are proposed for really deserving poor students. 
This is a positive step towards the goal of educational 
equality.. : , 

(3) The report gives due importance to the teaching 
profession, which was so long neglected or was dealt ‘with 
half-heartedly. It advocates for raising -the standard of 
salary and service conditions of the teachers. It also reco- 

mends a minimum national scale of pay for the teachers of 

arious cadres and provides for suitable adjustment thereof 
according to the rise in the standard of living. The scale has 
been given effect to in several provinces, but the result has, 
however, not been satisfactory. The reason is that the rise 
in the pay scale has not been commensurating with the rise 
in the cost of living. 


In spite of the good points of the Report as discussed 
above, there are failings on certain points. These are so 
important that they cannot- be overlooked. These are 
discussed below: 

(1) First, the idea. that India would reach an educatio- 
nal standard of England in 1939, in course of a period of 40 
years presented a very dismal picture.. This would mean 
that even in 1984, even with the scheme fully implemented, 
India would lag behind England by 45 years. This cannot 
be a satisfactory proposal for national development. 


(2) Secondly, the period of 40 years fixed for the execu- 
tion of the plan was due to the fact that it would be impossi- 
ble to get the requisite number of qualified teachers within a 
shorter period. The Report perhaps. intended not to employ 
a teacher unless he is fully qualified. But this idea may seen 

-seem to be unpractical for’ a developing nation, which can 
hardly wait for such a long period. It would be much more 
practical to start execution of the scheme with the existing 
number of qualified teachers and to take up, at the same 
time, a programme for training to teachers. If necessary, the 


services of educated people could be requisitioned as in times , 


of emergency or in war. 
< (3) Thirdly, the financial implication of the scheme was 


\ 


b 
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enormous. The cost.of execution of the scheme was approxi- 
mately Rs. 313 crores, This may rise to the tune of Rs. 
1000 crores with the growth of population. Such an ambi- 
tions ideal is. somewhat utopian. Unless an ideal can be 
properly worked out, the plan cannot be accepted. 


(4) Fourthly, the ideal of England viewed in the plan 
cannot be expected to serve as a model for India. 


Under the circumstances the plan as offered by the 
Sargent Report was not acceptable to the administrators of 
the free India. But nevertheless, as- it has already been 
pointed out, it occupiesa very inportant position in. the 
history of education in India, as a valuable document. 

- Q: 3, The Sargent Committee’s report has sometimes 
been described as an epoch-making plan in the history of 
national educstional system. Do you agree? Give reasons 
for your auswer, 


Ans, Before commenting on the statement, it is necessary 
to know the essential features. of the Sargent Committee’s 
Report. These are enumerated below 3 


[ Here give the recommendations as in previous question.] 


An epoch making plan: The Sargent Committee’s Report . 
has been regarded by some as an epoch-making plan in the 
history of national educational system There are several 
commendable features which tend to justify such a statement. 
These are discussed below :. 


(1) It-is the first comprehensive plan for a national system 
of education. It doesnot make a half-hearted attempt in 
changing or modifying certain portions of the existing system. 
But it is bold enough to reject many of the old principles and 
suggest new ones. ` s 


(2) In most of the educationel plans enunciated earlier, it 
was assumed that India is not advanced enough to „attain a 
progress in the educational field like otber progressive coun- 
tries. But the Sargent Report does not presuppose such an 
educational inferiority of India in the committee of nations, 
It is based on the presumption that the edvancement of 
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education, as achieved by other nations, is well within the - 
competence of India. : r 

(3) The Report followed the democratic principle of 
equality:of opportunity for all at different stages of education. 
It not only considered matters relating to school instructions, 
but also provided various other facilities like books, scholar- 
ships, medical treatment, mid-day meals etc. These are 
helpful in creating an environment of equality. 


(4) By considering various other factors of pupil’s deve“ 
lopment, e. g., health, foad, extramural and social activities, 
the Report aimed at the development of the whole life of a » 
man. It considered education as an integral part of life. 


(5) The Report laid a high degree of importance on the 
teaching profession. It made specific proposals for increasing 
the salaries and improving the conditions of service of the 
teachers. It not only laid down minimum scales of pay for 
different categories of teachers, but also provided for an ad- 
justment of the pay scale according to the rise in the cost of 
living. „This national scale was adopted in several provinces. 
But it did not ultimately increase the attractiveness of the 
profession, due to the fact that the rise in pay was not 
commensurate with the rise in the cost of living. 


Failings: Notwithstanding the outstanding good 
features as described above, the plan has several short- 
comings, which cannot be overlooked. These are discussed 
below : . y 

ý g 

(1) First, the Report presented a tame ideal before the 
nation. It envisaged that India would reach the educational 
standard of England in 1939, in course of a period of 40 
years. Thus it would appear that with the scheme fully 
implemented, India in 1984 would be still lagging 45 years 
bebind England. This is, perhaps, the saddest. outcome 0: 
toe glorious plan. An acceptable and practical plan shoul 
aim at reaching the desired goal within a-much shorter times 
say 15-20 years. The ground for marking such a long time 
for reaching the target was the practical difficulty in getting 
the huge number of trained ‘teachers required to implement 
the plan. The makers of the plan appear to have decide 


ia 
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- not to employ untrained ‘teachers. But fhis is too idealistic 


to suit the requirement of a developing nation. The progra- 
mme: could start with the available number of trained 
teachers, and the training programme could be 
simultaneously expanded. In a war, men are requisitioned 
or rather conscripted. In a war, against illiteracy, there was 
no bar in conscripting educated men for the purpose. 


(2) Secondly, the report worked out a mere plan. It did 
not furnish a specific programme of action. ~ It- is not much 
difficult to lay down an ambitious plan and to set up ata 
far reaching target. What is really significant is prescribing 
the details of the various steps through which the target can 
be achieved. It must be admitted that the Report lacked in 
this essential aspect of the problem. 


(3) Thirdly, the financial implication of the plan faced a - 
storm of criticism. The total cost of the scheme was esti- 
mated at Rs. 313 crores. This was based on the population 
of India in 1940. So, it is likely to come to about Rs. 1,000 
crores per annum, allowing for the increase in population. 
This is fobulous. Even with the industrial development, it 
was doubtful if such a huge finance would ever be available. ` 
It this context, the Report suggested two things. First, if 
the entire fund is not available, the scheme may be imple- 
mented on zonal basis, taking one zone after another. But 
this is hardly acceptable to the intelligent section of the 
people. Secondly, the report remarked that if funds are not 
wanting in times of emergency or war, there is no reason why 
funds would not be available in this educational emergency. 


-This argument sounds more idealistic than practical. 


(4) Fourthly, the ideal of England set up in the Report 
is not practical. England cannot serve as the model for 
India. There are irreducible differences—geographical, socio- 
economic and political, between the two countries, 


Conclusion: Now that a threadbare analysis of the! 
Sargent Plan has been made, it may be considered how far ~ 


‘the Report represents an epoch-making plan. It is true 


that the plan lacked in many important’points and ignored 
Edu—l6. . i ia 
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many practical problems. .As such it may be treated as and 
unfeasable scheme. But it cannot be denied that it showed 
anew way of tredting the educational problem of the 
country. In fact,many of its recommendations influenced 
` the educational programme of thecountry in later years, 
We may, therefore, conclude by saying that the Sargent 
Report served as an ideal for educational planning and as 
such, may be regarded as an epoch-making document in the 
history of education in India. ; 


OHAPTER 20 
GROWTH OF THE INDIAN UNIVERSITIES 


Q.1. Trace briefly the progress of University and 
Collegiate Education in India during the period from 1854 to 
1892. 

Ans. Formation of Universities: The outstanding 
feature of Wood’s Despatch of 1554 was its recommendations 
for setting up a Department of education and a University in 
each province, along with other proposals concerning colle- 
giate, secondary and elementary education. The Govern- 
ment of India immediately took up the word of establishing 
Universities in Bombay, Madras and Calcutta. Atier three 
years of preparational works, Government of India passed the 
University Act in 1857 and incorporated these three 
universities. = . 

_ The constitution of uNiversities were practically the 
same with a few minor exceptions The controlling body 
of the university consisted of a Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor 
and the Fellows, ; 

The Chancellor was the Lt: Go 
The Fellows were nominated by th 
included ex-officio members like the Chi 


of Education, Director of Public Instruction, etc, They 


ef Justice, Inspector: 
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were appointed life members, This body was called the 
Senate, and was responsible for carrying in the administration 
of the university. rt 


The chief object of the universities was “ascertaining, by 
means of examination, the persons who have acquired 
proficiency in various branches of learning and rewarding 
them by Academical Degrees, as evidence of their respective - 
attainments.” 


Special features: Itis important to analyse the follo- 
wing special features of the universities è 


(i) The function of the universities was limited to the 
conduct of examination in the different stages of education, 
viz., secondary and collegiate. These were not actually the 
places of instruction but agencies to test the value of educa- 
tion obtained elsewhere. But Wood’s Despatch had clearly 
advised the university to the “institution of professorships for 
the purpose of delivering lectures in various branches of 
learning.” The universities disregarded the proposal and 
went on functioning in a narrow sphere by conducting 
examinations and conferring Degrees. 


(ii) The Act gave all powers to the Senate in the con- 
duct of university’s day to day works. But the size of the 
Senate stood in the way of smooth functioning of its business. 
So under certain regulations framed by the Senate, the 

> Syndicate with a few Fellows only was formed and it was 
given suitable powers. 


(iii) The system of appointment of Fellows for life was 
another disadvantage. This resulted inan unwieldy size of 
— the Senate. 


(iv) The Universities were technically known as ‘A ffilia- 
ting Universities’ and served to conduct the examinations 
of the affiliated colleges. The universities were formed 
after the pattern of London Universty. But it was unfor- 
tunate that only two years after, in 1859, the London- 
‘University itself abandoned the affiliating system and 
included the programme of direct teaching. It would have 
served the national interest in a better way had the Indian 


° 
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University Acts:were promulgated in 1859 instead of 1857. 

Growth of Universities: -There was practically no 
growth of universities until 1882 when the Punjab Univer- 
sity was set up by a special Act of Incorporation. Im the 
meantime the Indian Universities (Degree ) Act was passed 
in 1360 which empowered the universities to confer diplo- * 
mas, degrees or licences in various academic and technical 
branches of learning. In’1884 the universities were autho- 
tised to confer honorary degree of L. L. D. 

The Punjab University differed from the other univer- 
sities in several respects. j 

(i) It had a faculty of Oriental Learning and it conferred 
degrees of Bachelor, Master and Doctorate Oriental Learning 
as well as literary titles. - 


(ii) It conducted high proficiency examination in ver- 
nacular languages. 


(iii) It granted titles to the” students of Hindu and 
| 
| 


.Muslim Law and medicine. 
(iv) It conducted school examinations. 


(v) It directly maintained an Oriental College and a 
Law College. ý 


Growth of Collegiate Education: The Wood’s Despatch  ' | 
of 1854, as already observed, led to the establishment of ] 
universities. After the entrance examination, the students » 
were naturally inclined to take up the collegiate course of 
studies prescribed by the universities. The colleges, therefore, 
became a very important part of the universities, in regard to 
higher branches of education. From then on till the appoint- © 
ment of Indian Education Commission in 1882. There was 
a fairly rapid growth of colleges, This was due to ‘several 
reasons. First, the secondary education developed rapidly 
during this period, Secondly, the Government extende 
liberal encouragement to collegiate education. Thirdly, the. 
attainment of university degree provided opportunities of 

“ important positions 1n government service ‘and of other mate~. 

rial advantages. 


1 
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Q. 2. Write short notes on : The Viswa Bharati. 


Ans. Introduction: West Bengal is proud of having an 
international education centre in India, the Viswa Bharati. 
The name of the great poet Rabindranath Tagore will also 
be imprinted in the history of education in India for 
establishing this great seat of learning. Strangely enough, 
the Viswa Bharati to today emerged for a place which was 
selected by Maharshi Debendranath Tagore in 1863 as a 
place of meditation in peace and tranquility. It was named 
“Santi-Niketan”—the ‘home of peace’. 


Rabindranath’s ideal: Rabindranath, who had little 
connection with school and college education, was. considered 
‘as one of the leading philosophers of the world. His edu- 
cational philosophy was_based on ‘tapovana’-ideal of ancient 
India. He believed in children’s learning ‘by living and 
working in nature’. Accordingly he established an experi- 
mental school at Santi-Niketan in 1907, in the style of 
an ‘Ashrama’. After his return from the western countries 
Rabindranath was obsessed with .an idea of a harmonious 
blending of the western knowledge with the Oriental 
culture. He was keen to establish an institution where 
the scholars of the East and West could meet together 
and evolve a method by which the oriental and acciden- 
tal culture could be fully exchanged with a view to a better 
understanding between the people of the East and the 

est. 


Viswa Bharati University; With this object in view, 
Viswa Bharati was started as a residential University at 
Santi-Niketan in 1921 by a relentless effort of Rabindranath. 
After Independence of India, the Viswa Bharati was given 
statutory recognition by the Act XXIX ( 1951 ) of the Indian 
Parliament. The following objectives were incorporated 
in the Act : : 

(i) “To study the mind of man in its realisation of diffe- 
rent aspects of truth from diverse points of view ; 


f= (i) To bring into more intimate relation with one 
another, through patient study and research, the different 


_ culture of the East on the basis of their underlying unity ; 
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(iii). To approach the West from the standpoint of such 
a unity of the life and thought of Asia ; and . 

(iv) To seek to realise in a common fellowship of the 
study the meeting of the East and the Wests and thus ultima- 
tely to strengthen the fundamental conditions of world peace 
through the establishment of free communication of ideas 
between the two hemispheres. 


The University Campus : The . Viswa -Bharati is now 
recognised as an International University. The University 
Campus is located in a tranquil atmosphere near Bolpur in 
Birbhum district. It is free from the din and bustle of the 
material world, which is highly conducive to a concentrated 
study. The university has its various constituent “colleges 
as under : A 

1. Vidya Bhavan: Here main streams of graduate 
and post-graduate studies in 
different branches of Humanities 

„and Science are taught. 

2, Kala Bhavan: Here Fine Arts and Crafts are 
taught. 

3,_-Siksha Bhavan: This E the Higher Secondary 
School. 


. 4. Sangit Bhavan : This is the college of Indian 


music and and dance. 
5. Silpa Sadan: Here Industrial and technical 
training is given mainly on cott- 
ER ; - age industry. : 
6. Vidya Bhavan.: This is teacher’s training college. 


Thus the Viswa Bharati is a seat of learning, complete by 


itself having its own organisation conducting education at_ 


a 


every stage including training of teachers. The library of ~ 


the Viswa Bharati is one of the best of its kind in Asia, having 
a total collection of about 1,5,000 manuscripts, from all parts 
of the world. 


Educational arrangement : One of the remarkable features 
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of the Viswa Bharati is that renowned educationist from 
different parts of India are brought down here to teach. 
Similarly there is a national mingling of students. Besides, 
visitors from all parts of the world are invited to the 
unlversity with a view to inter-communication of knowledge 
and culture. Scholars from abroad are also admitted as 
regular or casual students, for post-graduate studies in 
several oriental languages, viz, Sanskrit, Hindi, Pali, Bengali, 
Chinese and Tibetan. Post graduate courses are also provided 
in Ancient Indian History, Indian Philosophy and Indology 
Facilities are also. provided for the study of fine Arts and 
Dancing. The students are provided opportunity to attend 
any class or courses in any other department, provided 
his interest and aptitude are proved. This is the most remar- 
kable privilege allowed to the students. 


The university provides a very wide curriculum, accor- 
ding to the taste and aptitudes of the students. The courses 
on painting, sculpture, woodcarvins, ‘battik’ printing etc. 
are worth noting. Each section is in charge of expert and 
generous teachers. Classes are often held under the canopy 
of nature. Utmost emphasis is given on the ‘learning in 
nature’, and on the development of the personality of the 
students according to their individual tastes and aptitudes. 


The teacher-students relation is extremely cordial and 
utmost care is taken to maintain an easy and _ friendly 
atmosphere in teaching. Education is made a pleasure and 
not a burden. 


Another important feature of the university is its relation 
to the society outside. It maintains contact. with the indis 
gent masses of the neighbouring villages, and tries to help 
in solving their problems. It also take special care of the 
weak, indigent and backward students. 

Various reasonal recreational programmes, exihibitions 
and fares are held in Santi-Niketan. These not only provide 
blissful leisure to the students, but also attracts a large 
number of people from different parts of the country ; 
‘Barsha Bodhon’ ; ‘Barsha Mangal’, ‘Poush-Mela’ are some of 
the finest recreational programmes held in Santi-Niketan. 
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The Viswa Bharati also maintains a Rural Institute: of 
Higher education at Sri Niketan. It is a self-contained 
village developed under the Key-village Scheme, one mile 
from Santi-Niketan. 


Conclusion: The life-long pursuit of the great poet of 
knowledge, truth and beauty may be considered as having 
consummated”in the emergence of the Viswa Bharati. 
Although the poet is gone, he is still living in the high 
idealism of-the institution among the leaves and flowers of 
Santi-Niketan and in this whole wonder land of education. 


OHAPTER 21 


CURZON’S POLICY ON HIGHER EDUCATION AND 
ITS INFLUENCE ON LATER DEVELOPMENT 


Q. 1T: Give a critical account of Lord Curzon’s~ Educa- 
tional Policy in India in respect of Higher education, 


Ans.. Lord Curzon become the Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India in 1t98. His regime may be treated as a 


(2) The Tecommendations of the Indian Education 
Commission primarily aimed at the expansion of education 
through private enterprise This object was achieved, as 
will be evident from the rapid expansion of secondary and 
collegiate education during the last qaarter of the 19th 
century. 


(b) Asa result of the. policy of ‘laissez faire’ to private 


enterprise, most of the private institutions turned to ineffi- 
cient and poorly equipped organisations, They became rather 
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centres for preparing the students for examinations than real 
educational centres. ; : 

(c) The dismal position could only be improved by 
extending a greater state control over the education so as 
attain a qualitative improvement. 


(a) Unlike the preceding period, larger amounts of finance, 
both provincial and central, were available, which provided - 
a greater scope for examination of a direct control over 
education. 


(e) A spirit of nationalism was dawning upon the Indian 
in general. So it was felt necessary to increase the depart- 
mental control, lest more of Indian control might affect the 
British interest. 


With this background Lord Curzon convened a confe- 
tence of the Directors of Public Instruction at Simla tn 1901. 
In the conference he explained the need of educational 
reforms and stressed on the responsibility of the State 
on education Based on the resolutions of this conference, 
Government of India’s policy on education was declared 
in a Memorandum in 1904. 3 

The Memorandum dealt with certain general reforms 
in the educational policy and also laid down specific 


- recommendations in the field of primary, secondary and 


collegiate education. f 
The Memorandum laid down elaborate directives on the 
different stages of education. i 
Collegiate Education: So far as collegiate education is 
concerned, Lord Curzon carried out the following reforms : 
(7) Rs. 13°5 lakhs were sanctioned as grant-in-aid for 
collegiate education. Large sums were sanctioned as grants 


` to private colleges in order to raise the standard of teaching, 


there. - 
(ii) Grants-in-aid were also provided for making hostels, 
laboratories, library etc. 


Other Reforms : Several other important reforms were 
also made by Lord Curzon, as discussed below: . 
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(i) Agriculture Education + Although a few agricultural 
colleges were set up before Lord Curzon, they hardly -served 
any useful purpose. He established a Central Agricultural 
Research Institute at Pusa. He directed each province to 
set up its own College of Agriculture as a subject in the 
Middle and High School Courses for training of farmers’ 
sons. 


(ii) Art School: The controversy in the matter of 
continuance of the Art Schools was closed by Lord Curzon. 
He directed that they should continue with certain changes 
in their objectives and methods. 

(iii) Archaelogical Department—The creation of 
Archaeological Department, with a view to preserving the 
historical structure of India, was really an achievement of 
Lord Curzon. - : ! 

(iv) Moral Education: Lord Curzon did not believe 
that inclusion of ethics in the curriculum could- really bring 
about any uplift of the moral standards of the pupils. “If 

: pupils can cram Euclid”, he remarked, “there is nothing to 
prevent them from cramming ethics”. He, therefore, laid 
down the principle of a secular education and directed to 
create an environment by which a moral and spiritual end is 
realised. 


(v) Foreign scholarships: These were introduced for 
sending Indian students abroad for higher studies on techni- 
- cal subjects. 


(vi) The post ofa Director General of Education was 
_ created at the Centre which was the initial step towards the 
creation of a Central Department of Education. 


The Indian University Commission: The most important 
contribution of Lord Curzon was the reforms brought about 
in the University Education. He appointed on 27th January 
1902 the Indian University Commission to furnish rec?” 
mmendations for improvement of the working 0 the 
universities in India. The Commission mainly dealt with 
the following matters : . 


-(@) Re-oganisation of the university administration with. 
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special reference to the powers of Senate, Syndicate and the 
Government, and jurisdiction of the universities. 

(b) Closer supervision of the colleges and imposition of 
more rigid conditions of affiliation by.the university. : 

(c) Direct teaching function of the university. ` 

(d) Changes in the curriculum and inthe methods of 
examinations. 

(e) Improvement in the conditions of living and working 
of the students, —— ~ 

The Indian Universities Act, 1904: On the basis of the 
recommendations of the aforesaid Commission, the Indian 
Universities Act was passed in 1904. The main provisions 
of the Act are given below: A 
_ (i) Functions of the universities were extended to 
include direct teaching, appointment of professors, to main- 
tain libraries and museums and to doall such acts which 
tend to the promotion of study and research’. 


(ii) The size of the Senate was reduced by limiting the 
number of Fellows between fifty and hundred. The term of 
office of a Fellow also was limited to five years. 


(iii) ‘The Syndicate was givén a statutory recognition 
and provided with representation from the professors. 


(iv) Principle of a limited election was introduced. 


(v) Rigid inspection and exacting terms of affiliation of 
the colleges were imposed. _ 


(vi) Government was vested- with certain powerse 
regarding the regulations framed by the Senate, viz., to make 
additions or alterations. 


(vii) Governor-General-in-Council was authorised to 
define the territorial jurisdiction of each university, 


A Critical Appreciation: The educational policy of Lo 
. . . . . rd 
Curzon was highly depreciated in his time by-the majority of 


intellectuals of India, of whom Gokhale’s name m 
. . p a 
mentioned first. Their views were as under: rae 


(a) Steps taken to control the secondary and. ` collegiate 
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{education were considered as an attempt to thwart the | 
-growth of national feeling and not to raise the educational 4 
standard. . 

(b) The policy of qualitative improvement was decried 
under a condition where expansion of education was far ftom 
adequate. 

(c) Wider expansion in secondary and collegiate ` educa- 
tion and compulsion in primary education were demanded. | Bs 

(d) It was demanded to chalk out the educational pro- ; { 


gramme in order to grow nationalism and not loyalty to the 
British Crown: 


(e) Appointment of Europeans to the keyposts of Educa“ . 
tion Department was criticised, and complete ‘Indianisation’ 
was claimed. i 

(f) Adoption of English as the medium of instruction 
was objected to and modern Indian languages were demanded 
to replace English. i 

Notwithstanding all these criticism and objections which 
chiefly resulted from a supercillious outlook of Curzon on 
“anything Indian’s people of our time must have forgiven the 
actions of Curzon. He is, however, considered to have 
rendered valuable contributions to Indian Education. He 
initiated the reform of the Universities which led them to 

take the present shape. His attempt to raise the standard 
-of secondary and collegiate education was praiseworthy. He 
did an invaluable service in improving the Agricultural 
Education. It was his initiative by which the Central | 
responsibility towards education was admitted. In fact, he | 
touched almost all spheres of education, In conclusion, we 
may say that inspite of all the intellectual powers and the 
strong desire to improve Indian - education Lord Curzon | 
made a blunder in making derogatory remarks against Indian 
sentiment. 


Q. 2. Examine and evaluate the recommendations of 
the University Commission of 1902 in the light of the results 


they bore. i ee ou D 
Ans. Introduction: The most § important contribution 


>» 
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of Lord Curzon to Indian Education was the reforms brought 


` about in the University administration. The circumstances 


which prompted him to think about the reform in University 
administration are discussed below : ` 5 


First, the stereotyped functions of the universities in 
prescribing curricula, holding examinations and conferring 
degrees were considered insignificant for such important 


‘organisations. Secondly, the role of the universities in 


respect of the method of education followed in the schools: 
and colleges was indifferent and not clearly define too. 
Thirdly, the university administration itself was full of 
defects and problems. According to bim, a great deal of 
effort was necessary at this stage to bring about a desirable 
reform in the universities. So, Lord Curzon appointed on 
the 27th January 1902, the Indian University Commission 
to.enquire into the condition of the existing universities in 
India and to recommend definite proposals for improvement 


‘in their constitution and working. 


Recommendation of the University Commission: The 
commission’s recommendations. may be grouped into two- 
broad issues. The first issue related to the administration 
and organisation of the universities: and the following reco- 
mmendations were made on it : 

(i) The unwieldy size of the Senate should be reduced 
to aconvenient size, the total number of Fellows being 
limited to between fifty and hundred. 

(ii) The tenure of Fellowship should be limited to five 
years instead of being for life. = 

(iii) One-fifth of the total number of Fellows should 
resign every year and new members taken. 
© (ëv) The Syndicate should be given statutory recognition 
and should consist of nine to fifteen members. It should be 
represented by selected professors and ‘Pandits’. 


-(v) The territorial jurisdiction of the university should 
be well determined. . ; a 


(vi) More exacting terms of affiliation should be 
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imposed. A rigid and systematic inspection of the colleges 
were advocated so as. to ensure affiliation of good colleges 
only. ` ; 

- The second issue related to improvement in the quality of 
university education. The following recommendations were 
laid down in this regard : : 


(i) Important changes in the curricula and in the 
methods of examinations were suggested. The standard of 
entrance examination was proposed to be raised and English 
text books were proposed to be withdrawn from the entrance 
course. The Intermediate stage was proposed to be aban- 

doned by introducing a 3-year.degree course, English, mother- 


tongue and an oriental languages were recommended. to be 
“studied in M. A. 3 


(4) Regarding examinations, the Commission recommen- 
ded that a uniform standard of course, examination and 
degree in all the universities be introduced. It suggested to 
fame more exacting rules for the private examinees. 


(iii) The Commission’s most important recommendation 


+ was toentrust the universities with the responsibility of direct 
teaching at the Post-Graduate level. 


_ (iv) It stressed on the need of building laboratories, 
libraries, hostels by the universities so as to ensure a better 
environment for living and work of the students, h 


Critical Estimate: The „proposals were- apparently 


-~ narrow in their- scope. It is interesting to note that the 
Secondary Education was out ofthe purview of the Indian 
Use Corimistoi at as the University Education was 
left out of purview of the Indian Education Commission of 
1882. In both cases the RE 


‘Thus the present Commission was sa 
thening and a little modification of the existing university 
administration and the system of examination and affiliation. 
It did not aim at a fundamental reconstruction of the 
University system, which it should have. As a result, the 
leading Indians became doubtful about the bonafide of the 
proposed reforms. There was a general dissatisfaction. Sir 


tistied with the streng- 


problem was not tackled as a whole. 
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Gurudas Banerjee, one of the Indian members of the 
Commission, was also in opposition with the views of the 
members. 

The Indian Universities Act, 1904—In the face of severe 
opposition. The Indian University Act was passed in 1904. 
The Act accepted most of the recommendations of the 
Commission. The following are the important reforms made 
by the Act: 3 


(a) The scope and functions of the universities were 
expanded. The universities were empowered to provide for 
direct instruction, to appoint professors, maintain libraries, 
laboratories and museums and todo all acts which would 
tend to the promotion of study and research. 


(b) The size of the Senate was reduced by limiting the 
number of Fellows and by reducing the term of . their office 
fellows. 


(c) The Syndicate was given a statutory recognition. 
(d) The principle of restricted election was introduced. 


(e) Rigid inspection and exacting terms of affiliation 
were imposed. 


_ (f) Government was vested with powers to make modi- 
fications of university regulations framed by the Senate. 


< (e) Governor-General-in-Council was empowered to 
define territorial jurisdictions of the universities. 


Reactions in India : It is natural that the Act was viewed 
with antipathy by the general Indian public with the back- 
ground of a political awakening. Their opposition was 
Mainly on the following ,grounds : 
` (Ù The clauses of the Act vesting more powers to 

Overnment in the internal administration of the University, 
“were greatly denounced. - It was argued, and not unreasona- 

ly, that they sought to make the university a State Depart- — 
ment, 


. (ii). The provision for exacting 
of college’ was strongly opposed. 


conditions of affiliation 
It was apprehended that 
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such a provision was designed to thwart the growth of 
private Indian enterprises. 
(iii) The reduction of the size of the Senate was not 


opposed. But fear was expressed that it wasa motive to 
create an European majority. 


(iv) The principle of election was welcome. But it was 
pointed out that the number of seats for election was very i 
few and that professors in general who were more intimate l 
to the affairs of the University, had no`scope to vote. | 

as E : <r 

(v) The provision for direct teaching was apprehended È 
to remain a pious wish, since there was no provision or | 
promise for financial assistance. | 

Actual results: While the Government officials claimed l 
these reforms to be the panacea of all evils of high education, 

` the public opinion was dead against them and condemned 
‘them as retarding steps. But on analysis of the ultimate 
results they bore, it can be said that both views were 
extreme. It may be seen how these reforms affected the 
educational system. 


First, the Commission aimed at strengthening the 
‘university administration. It cannot be denied that the Act 
succeeded in making the university administration more 
efficient than before. 


Secondly, the rigorous condition of affiliation no doubt’ 
barred the growth of inefficient colleges. Thus the expecta- 
tion of the recommendations fulfilled. On the other hand, 
the growth of private enterprise was not retarded rather 1t 
was accelerated. Of course, the university reforms alone 
was not responsible for this growth. Grants-in-aid, liberal 
private donations, higher seale of fees, increase in the number 
of students all these’ led to the rapid growth © 
‘private colleges after—1904. ; 


_ Thirdly, the normal expenditure of the university Wê 

met from the examination fees. It was said that eno educa” 
tional improvement would be achieved by expanding the 
activity of this apprehension ultimately proved to be wrong: 
Government sanctioned in 1904-1905 a grant of Rs.» 25 lace 
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for five years. Out of this Rs. 11°5 lacs were allotted to the _ 
Universities and Rs. 13°5 lacs were allotted to the Provincial 
Governments for improvement of colleges, 

In conclusion, therefore, 


we may observe that most of 
the apprehensions of the In 


dians did not prove to be true. 
On the other hand, the most zealous plan of the Lord 


Curzon, carried through a stormy opposition, did not yield 
any radical improvement in collegiate and university educa- 
tion, so wistfully hoped for. But Lord Curzon was, however, 
successful at least in one respect. The university reforms 
were able to create, as obseryed by the Sadler Commission, 


‘the most completely government universities in the 
world.’ 


OHAPIER 22 i 


THE CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY COMMISSION 

Q. 1. - What are the main features of 
Calcutta University Commission. 

the educational policy of the govern 


Or, Describe briefly the important findings and recom- 
mendations of the Sad] 


the Report of the 
How far did it infiuence 
ment ? 


er’s Commission. How far were they 
carried out fn- the Subsequent educational development in 
India 7 
- Ans. The Government resolution on 


eu A x 

adopted in 1913 relating to the University ands genet 
“ducation was not implemented pending a detailed enquiry 
into the matter. The adversity of the Great War having 
mitigated, Government of India appointed in 1917, the 
Calcutta’ University Commission; with Dr. M. E Sadler: 
Vice Chancellor of Leeds University as its President The 
Commission was known a : S 


s the Sadler Commission i 
are after the 
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name of its President and included Sir Ashutosh Mukherjee, 
the eminent educationist and the then Director of Public 
Instruction, Bengal, besides five other European and Indian 
members. The Chief task before the Commission was to 
recommend suitable modifications in the organisation and 
educational policy so far as the Calcutta University was con- 
cerned. The terms of reference was based on those of the 
London University Commi:sion. Although the Commission 
Teferred to Calcutta University only, it undertook a thorough 
study of the problems of the university education as a whole, 
which were more or less common to other universities as 
well. The Commisson.also viewed that the condition of a 
university is inseparably linked with the secondary education, 
which was the foundation of university education. - The 
report of the Commission was, therefore, a unique document 
of interprovinicial merit and covered all spheres of educa- 
tion, e. g., Secondary, Collegiate and’ University - Education, 
The main features of report are now discussed below +— 


<i Secondary Education: The Commission appreciated the 
interest of the students in schools- of secondary education. 
But it found that the state of secondary education was far 
from satisfactory, chiefly due to inadequate funds and want 
of efficient teachers. The Commission, therefore, recommen- 
ded the following measures, 


(1) Finance: Government should provide adequate 
funds for improvement of- secondary education. Rupees 
Forty lacs were estimated, is additional requirement for this 
purpose. 


2, Organisation—With a view to relieving the univer- 
sities form the onus of sacondary education, the Commission 
recommended the creation of a Board for directing and 
controlling the secondary education. There were two reasons 
behind this. First, the university could direct its whole 
attention to higher education, and Secondly, the sole’ object 
of secondary education was not to prepare the pupils for 
university education. It was suggested that the Board should 


consists of a majority of non-official members and should 


include members from the people and the university as well. 


z: 


| 
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(i) The dividing line between the university and secon= 
dary courses is more properly drawn at the intermediate 
examination than at the Matriculation. z à 

(ii) The Government should, therefore, create a new 
type of colleges called the Intermediate Colleges which 
would provide for instructions in Arts, Science, Medicine, 
Engineering, T eaching etc. : 

(iii) The admission test for universities should be. the 
passsing of Intermediate Examination. 


- (iv) A Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education 
consisting of the representatives of Government, University, 
High Schools and Intermediate College, should be established 
and entrusted with the administration and control of secon- 
dary education at high school and intermediate stages. 

University Education: The Commission held that the 
Calcutta University had so control too many colleges and 
therefore made the following recommendations : 


(i) A unitary teaching university should be established 
at Dacca. 


Gi)’ A teaching university should be established in 
Calcutta by pooling together the teaching resources of 
Calcutta. : 

_(iii) The colleges in the muffassils should be so developed 
as to ensure the gradual rise of new universities. 

Regarding university education, the commission made 
the following general recommendations : 

(i) The Degree Course should extend to three years 
after than Intermediate Stage. 

(ii) Honours Course should be introduced as distinct 
from the Pass Course for the more meritorious students. 

(iii) Professors and Readers should be appointed by 
selection committees. 

- (iv) Steps should be taken to encourage the Muslim 
students in view of their general backwardness in education, 


(v) There should bea Director of Physical Training in 
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each university to look to the physical welfare of the 
‘students. 


(vi) There should be a Board of Students’ Welfare to 
supervise the students’ health and accommodation. 

Effects of the recommendations—The effects of the 
recommendations of the Commission 
of education in India are discussed below : 


Universities ; (a) The report created a great enthusiasm 
and led to the establishment of new universities. Seven new 
universities, viz., Mysore, Patna, Benaras, Aligarh, Dhaka, 


Lucknow and Osmania Universities, were set up during the 
period from 1916 to 192). 


(b) The teaching work of the universities was improved 
by organising lectures of eminent Personalities on invitation, 
creation of university chairs in some subjects, and conducting 
honours and Post-graduate classes. 3 


(c) There was a considerable rise in the financial 
assistance given to the universities, The total Government 
grant to universities in 192]-1922.was Rs. 20°54 lacs. 

Secondary Education Boards : 
Intermediate Examination and setting up of Boards of 
Secondary and Intermediate Education acted as a great 
impetus at first. Boards of Secondary and Intermediate Edu- 
Cation were separated from several universities, e.g., Dhaka, 
Allababad, Lucknow, Benaras and Aligarh. But the Calcutta 
University did not agree with the Government on the issue. 
So no Board was formed in Bengal. Very soon controversies 
began to centre round the issue and opposition began to grow 
against the formation of Board o. 


diate Education. The chief grounds of oppos 


ition are given 
below : 


G) The degree colleges would 


the Intermediate classes are Separated, for they were a 
Source of income to the degree colleges, 


(ü) The intermediate classes would lose the benefit of 
efficient teachers of the d 


i egree classes. Asa result, the 
standard of teaching would degrade. n 


suffer financial deficit if 


A 


The recommendation on’ 


f Secondary and Interme- » 


onthe various aspects à 


we 


a 


al 
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(iii) The Commission’s recommendation to extend the 
degree course to three years would be frustrated by the 
proposal. It would increase the cost of higher education, 
and would delay the time ‘when a studént would take up 
higher education. 


(iv) The proposal would deprive the universities of the 


fees derived from the Matriculation and Intermediate 
Examinations. 


The Commission had already foreseen this situation and 
therefore recommended additional grants to the universities. 
But it-was doubtful how far the Government would provide 


these extra grants. So the universities were bound to suffer 
from financial loss. 


These considerations checked the proposed reforms in 
respect of Intermediate Education as will be evident from 
the subsequent University Acts passed since 1926. 


Conclusion: There cannot be any question -on the 
sincerity of purpose and wideness of outlook of the report 
of the Commission: It touched all the aspects’ of education 
and attempted to turn the universities into real centres of 
higher education. : But it was a costly affairs te establish 
residential universities. So, much expansion in this direction 
could not be achieved. Still, the period from 1920 to 1937 
may be regarded as a period of great progress in the field of 
university education. . Other branches of education were also 
greatly influenced by the report. So, the report of the 
Calcutta University Commission may be regarded as the most 
important decument in the history of education in India, and 
its influence has not ceased even now. 


Q. 2. Why did the Government appoint ‘the Calcutta 
University Commission in 1917. - 


Or, Examine critically the -main recommendation of the 
Sadler Commission in 1927 ? : 


Ans. In order to ascertain the reasons of appointment 
of the Calcutta University Commission, we are to trace back 
the results of the Indian Universities Act of 1904.. The Act 
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received strong opposition from the Indians, chiefly on the 
following issues— 3 


(1) The provisions for direct teaching in the universities 
could not materialise without the provision for additional 
finance, 2 


(2) The principle of election adopted in the Act was 
limited and narrow, asthe number of seats thrown open to 
election was very few and the professors were not allowed 
to vote. 


. (3) . The rigid terms of affiliation of colleges would 
discourage private enterprise. 


(4) The limitations in the total number of Fellows in 
the Senate was apprehended to be a measure to ensure 
European majority in the Universities Constitution. 


(5) The liberal powers given to the Government to 
interfere with the administration of the universities, were 
tead as a plan to make the universities directly subordinate 
to the State Government. 


The apprehensions were not altogether baseléss. It was 
soon realised that the University Act of 1904 could not 
bring about much improvement in the higher education. The 
Government held that the Universities were too much 
examination centred and that they could hardly give due 
attention to higher education. It felt that the Universities 
ought to be relieved of the responsibility of Secondary 
Education. This idea was streng thened by the reforms of 
the British Universities in 1913, when most of them were 
reconstituted as unitary teaching and residential organisa- 
tion on the background stated above. The Government 0 
India passed the Resolution of 1913 adopting certain impor“ 
tant measures in the fields of primary, secondary and univef 
sity education. The chief value of the Resolution was in tbe 


p’ 


formulation ofa new policy on Secondary and University ` 


Education. But it was later considered that an enquiry w§ 


Necessary before implementing the proposals. This, coup/? 


with the emergency situation that developed due to th 
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Great War of 1914, made the resolution ineffective and it 
remained as a document of historical importance only. 


It was on this background that the Government felt it 
necessary to revive the proposals contained in the Resolution 
of 1904, and to take effective steps to a suitable reform of 
the University. The war came to an end by 1917, when at - 
the convocation of the Calcutta “Jniversity, the Governor- 
General, as the Chancellor, declared in’ his convocation 
address, the decision of the Government of India to appoint 
astrong Commission to enquire into the affairs of the 
Calcutta University. e ¥ 


Secondary Education: The Commission appreciated the 
interest of the students in schools of secondary education, 
But it found that the state of secondary education was far 
from satisfactory, chiefly due to inadequate funds and want 
of efficient teachers. The Commission, therefore, recommen- 
ded the following measures, 


(1) Finance—Government should provide adequate 
funds for improvement of secondary education. Rupees 


Forty lacs were estimated is additional requirement for this 


purpose, 


(2) Organisation—With a view to relieving the univer- 
sities form the onus of secondary education, the Commission 
recommended the creation of a Board for directing and 
controlling the secondary education. There were two reasons 
behind this. First, the university could dicect its whole atten- 
tion to higher education, and Secondly, the sole object of 
secondary education was not to prepare the pupils for 
university education. It was suggested that the Board should 
consists of a majority of non-official members. and should 
include members from the people and the university as well. 


(i) The dividing line between the university and secon- 
dary courses is more properly drawn at the intermediate 
examination than at the Matriculation. ; 


ii) The Government should, therefore, create a new 
iain sblledes called the Intermediate Colleges which would 


X 
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-provide for instructions in Arts, Science, Medicine, Enginee- 
ring, Teaching etc. 


(iii) The admission test for universities should be the 
passing of Intermediate Examination. 1 


(iv) A Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education 
consisting of the representatives of Governments University, 
High Schools and Intermediate College, should be established 
and entrusted with the administration and control of secon- 
dary education at high school and intermediate stages. 

University education: The Commission held that the 
Calcutta University had to control too many colleges. and 
therefore made the following recommendations : 

(i) A unitary teaching university should be established 
at Dhaka ; 


(ii) A teaching university should be established at 
Calcutta by pooling together the teaching resources of 
Calcutta. 
~ (iii) The colleges in the muffasils should be so developed 

- as to-ensure the gradual rise of new universities; 
_ Regarding university education the Commission made the 
following recommendations $ 

(i) The degree course should extend to three -years after 
the Intermediate stage ; 


(ii) Honours course should be introduced as distinct 
from the Pdss Course for only meritorious students 5 


see Ae 
(iii) Professors and Readers should be appointed by 
selection Committees ; : 


(iv) Steps should be taken to encourage the Muslim 
Students in view of their general backwardness in education ; 


(v) There should be a Director of Physical Training in 
each University to look to the physical welfare of the 
students ; ` 


(vi) There should be a Board of students welfare to 
supervise the student’s-health and accommodation. 


- Effects of the recommendations—The effects of the 


LA 
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recommendations of the Commission on the various aspects 
of education in India are discussed below ? 

Universities : (a) The report created a great enthusiasm 
and led to the establishment of new universities. Seven new 
universities, viz., Mysore, Patna, Benaras, Aligarh, Dhaka, 
Lucknow and Osmania Universities, were set up during the 
Period from 1916 to 1921. $ ų 

(b) The teaching work of the universities was improved 
by organising lectures of eminent personalities on invitation, 
“= creation of university chairs in some subjects, and conducting 


i honours and post-graduate classes. 

(c) There was a considerable rise in the financial 
assistance given to the universities. The total Government 
grant to universities in 1921-1922 was Rs. 20-54 lacs. 


Secondary Education Boards: The recommendation on 
Intermediate Examination and setting up of Boards of 
Secondary ‘and Intermediate’ Education acted as a great 
-impetus at first Boards of Secondary and Intermediate Edu- 

- Cation were separated from several universities, e.g., Dhaka, 
` Allahabad, Lucknow, Benaras and Aligarh. But the Calcutta 
University did not agree with the Government on the issue. 
So no Board was formed in Bengal. Very soon controversies 
began to centre round the issue and opposition began to 
grow against the formation of Board of Secondary and 

+ Intermediate Education. 


aan OHAPTER 23 
THE UNIVERSITY EDUCATION COMMISSION 


Q. 1. Write notes on ‘The aims of the University education - 
As defined by the University Education Commission, 1949, Or, 
adhakrishnan Commission. $ 


Ans. The éarliest reform taken up by the Government 
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of India after Independence is to appoint a University 
Education Commission under the presidentship of Dr. S. 
Radhakrishnan after whose name the Commission is known 
as the Radhakrishnan Commission. The object of appointing 
this Commission was a reconstruction of university educa- 
tion for national and cultural resurgence. Thus, ‘among ‘the 


terms of reference, naturally came first the aims and objects 
of university education. 


The Commission’s Report was elaborate and dealt with 
every sphere of education, The aims and objects of univer- = 


sity education is recommended in the Report, are discussed ~ 
below : ; 


(1) A real education will unfold the universe in its true 
Perspective and also provide for an integrated way of life. 
Education shall not,. therefore, be a mere combination 

` of certain branches of knowledge, but a well-co-ordinated 
and harmonised pattern of different items of knowledge, 


(2) The subjects of education should form the parts of 
an integrated curriculum. The courses of university curri- 
culum should include the following subjects : 

(i) Nationalism-and internationalism, 

(ii) International affairs of peace, 

(iii) Various international problems, 

. (iv) International Civilisation in culture. 

(3) The object of University education should not be 
mere imparting knowledge 


mere i ; + The education should aim at 
instiling wisdom with knowledge and thus to educate the 
mind as well as the soul, 


war and security. 


Q. 2. . What reforms in university e 


ducati isaged 
Di the report of the Radhakrishnan Commission Mi AE RER 
es 


tà Ans. With the independence 


f proper training of the man- 
power required for an ec i 
country. With this end in yj 
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University Education Commission under the presidentship 
of Dr. S. Radhakrishnan. The terms of reference included 
the following : 


(ë) Aims and objects of university education. 

(ii) Standard of teaching. 

(ti?) Courses of study including Technologial training. 

(iv) Advanced studies in Indian history, literature and 
philosophy. 

(¥) Medium of instruction. 

(vi) Examination. 

(vii) Administration and finance. 

(viii) The need for more universities. 

(ix) Religious education, 


The chief recommendations of the Commission were as 
ollows : 


Category of teaching staff: The Commission felt that the 
Status and service conditions of teaching staff should be 
thoroughly reviewed. It recommended that— } 


(a) teaching staff should be divided into four 


Categories, e. g, Instructors, Lecturers, Readers and 
Professors ; 


(b) merit should be the sole consideration for promo- 
tion of staff from one category to another. 


(c) there should be some Research Fellows in each 
branch of Research ; i ; 


(d) proper ,method of selection of the teacher should 
be adopted ; te 

(e) the age of retirement of a teacher should be ordina- 
tily ¢0. It may be extended to 65 in case of Professors. 

Standard of Teaching: The Ccmmission made‘ the 
following Tecommendations : 

(a) The intermediate stage of two years should be 
Merged with the secondary stage. The ` university educa- 
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should began after the intermediate stage, after total 
y for 12 years. and should be limited of three years. 


(6) Fundamental general education should be introduced 
in schools and colleges so as to correct the extreme speciali- 
sation which is common in the Intermediate and Degree 
programmes. 3 


` (c) The syllabus should be Prepared so as to maintain 
the relation of particular a field of study to the general 
education. It should also have in view the general interest 


of the student as a citizen and -also.to his special occupa- 
tional interest. 


(d). Pure and fundamental research should be regarded 

s the frontier of knowledge. It is considered not only as 

the highest form of social service the Universities can render, 
ut also as a prerequisite to efficient teaching. 

(e) Considering the huge man-power required for the 
developing country, the universities should increase the 
number of scientist teachers by offering decent salaries and 
research facilities, and create more senior posts. 


(f) New fields of post-graduate studies and research 
should be opened such as, fine arts, biology, archaeology, 
social science and world affairs 

(g) To avoid overcrowding, the Maximum number in 
arts and science faculties of a teaching university should be 
fixed at 3000. y i 

(h) The number of workiùg days sho 
to 180 excluding the examination days, with 

Mode of teaching and instructions : 
mmendations were made : í 


(a) Refresher courses should be organised by the 
universities for the High School and Intermediate teacher 


uld be increased 
three terms. 


The following reco- 


s. 
(6) All lectures should be carefully planned and follow- 


ed by tutorial classes, written ‘exercises and literary work. 
Tutorial instructions should be given to all Students of the 
degree course in groups of six, University library should be 
developed for this purpose. $ FEN i 


oa 
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(c) For practical work, there should be no text book. 
Practical work should be solely guided by the teachers. 

Medium of instruction: The subject of medium of 
instruction presented a lot of problems to the Commission, 
there being associated a sentiment against the English. - The 
Commission’s recommendations were as follows : 


(a) .Hindi should be treated asa federal language, and 
it should be adequately developed by adopting words from 
different sources and classic languages, s 


(b) “Scientific terminology should be properly developed 
by a wide collection of terms and adopting them to the 
Indian phonetic system. 

(c) English. should’ be replaced as early possible, by 


the federal language, as the medium of instruction for 
higher studies. 


(d) Students should be made familiar, right from the 


secondary stage, with three languages— federal language, 
regional language and English. 


Administration and finance: The Commission conside- 
red the financial need of the universities to meet the new 
responsibilities and recommended that— 


(a) The university education should be placed in the 
Current List. f 


(6) The university should function as autonomous 
bodies. 


(c) The Central Government should accept responsibj- 
lity with regard to finance. It should co-ordinate facilities 
in different ` subjects, help in the adoption of National 
policy, ensure minimum standard of efficient administra- 
tion and act as ` liaison between the universities and the 
national research laboratories, 5 


_ (d) A Central Grant Commission should be set up for 
allocating grants to universities, sf 


(e) There should be no university of the purely affilia 
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ting type, and Govt. colleges should be gradually transfor- 

med into constituent colleges of the universities. 
Examination: The Commission suggested a reform of 

the existing examination system, and laid emphasis on the 

objective and psychological tests. Its recommendations 

were: Š 

«:ẹ (a) The present method of objective test should be 


gradually changed pending the development of the objective 
test methods. : 


(b) Proper value should be attached to the work done 
by the students throughout the year. For this purpose, 
33% of the total marks on a subject should be allowed for 

_ class-work. Z 

_. (c) Courses, which are more or less self-contained 
should be subject to periodical examinations spread over two 
to three. years. 

(d) Great care should be taken to select examiners. A 
minimum of five years of teaching experience should be 
fundamental criterion for selection of examiners. 


Technology and Engineering: On the subject of 
technological and engineering studies, the Commission made 
the following recommendations : 

(1) The existing engineering and technological institu- 
tions should be regarded as national assets and should be 
taken over by the universities to improve their utility 


according ‘to the recommendations of the advisory Panel 
„of Engineers and Technologists to be set up. 


(2) The number of engineering schools of different 
grades should be increased so as to fulfil the needs of the 
developing country. 


__ (3) Engineering and Technological courses should include 
in general education. À 


(4) New Engineering and Technological Institutes should 
be started keeping in view the requirement of the country 
for the types of engineering services. The students should 
be given suitable training to become self-reliant and to 
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acquire the initiative and courage to develop new industries 
by themselves.‘ 

(5) Universtty Grants Commission should be assisted 
and guided by the Advisory Panel of Engineers and Techno- 
logists in the matter of according grants to these institutes. 


Agricultural Education: The Commission realised the 
need for developing the agricultural production of the 
country in view of the fact that nearly 80% of her popula- 
tion is directly or indirectly dependent on agriculture and 
that the country must attain self-sufficiency in food with- 
out which industrial development would not be possible. 
It recognised the inadequate facilities existing for agricul- 
tural education. With this end in view the Commission 
made the following recommendations $ 


(a) Agricultural education should be regarded as a 
major national issue. The study of agriculture in primary, 
secondary and higher education, should be given a high 
priority in national planning. 

(b Matters relating to agricultural education and 
research and agricultural policy. should rest in the hands, 
of persons or assocfations having a direct and penetrating 
knowledge of agricultural life through participation and 
experience, 


(c)` The present agricultural colleges should be streng- 
thened in staff and equipments and in addition to the study 
yof the object, certain related subjects of practical value, like 
agricultural co-operative, should be introduced. 


(d) Agricultural education should be given as. far as 
possible, a setting for this purpose, the new agricultural 
colleges should be established in rural areas and associated 
witb the rural universities Such colleges should have close 
‘contact with the rural population and their problems. 


(e) The Central and the Provincial Governments should 
set up a series of experimental farms in different agro- 
climatic zones of the country, as and when resources and 
man-power are available. These farms should be as far as 


i possible near the agricultural schools and should serye as 
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. models for practical study in agriculture by the students. 
Ultimately each agricultural institute and agricultural 
school should have its own farm so as to rouse in the students 
a keen interest. in experiment and research activities. The 
Government farms will supplement this purpose as the 
students will be able to associate themselves with the 
experiments and research programmes carried on at those 
farms by the Government. 


(f) There should be an Institute of- Agricultural 
Policy, under the Council of Agricultural Research, The 
Institute will decide the. long term agricultural policy 
with due regard to fundamental requirement of the country, 
and consider the sensibility of mobilising an international 
staff of qualified men. 


Rural Universities :. Another most important considera- 
tion made by the Commission was the establishment of rural 
universities. The recommendations of the Commission in 
this regard are summarised below : 


(a) A positive improvement of the skill and training of 
the rural people must be brought about for the overall 
development of this primarily agrarian country. The 
Commission, therefore, stressed on the need of establishing 
rural universities in order to provide educational facilities 


ae the rural people so as to revitalise the stagnant village- 
ife, 5 


(b) The number of, students of a rural university 
should not ordinarily exceed 2500. It should be of residen- 
tial type. 


(©) Asa groundwork for the establishment of such @ 
university, a ring of small residential colleges should be set 
up in the rural areas, which will feed the future university. 


(d) The colleges should be able to admit about 300 
‘students each and should have their own teaching staff, and 
equipments, It funds do not permit, the libraries, laborator- 
iga and gymnasiums may be shared by more than one 
college, ae 
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(e) Each college should aim at imparting a general 
education to the students, and also at providing facilities to- 
develop their individual aptitudes and interests. i 


The administration of the rural university and its 
colleges should be run by men vitally associated with rural 
life and experienced in the rural needs of developments. __ 

(g) The curriculum of the rural university should 
include a common core of liberal education. There should 
be specialised courses on diversified subjects according to 
the aptitude and need of students. They should not be 
fitted in arbitrarily to a. fixed curriculam. The subjects 
should have a close bearing on the needs of rural life and 
must on no account be foreign to the country, 


Conclusion: The Report of the Radhakrishnan Com- 
mission is a document of outstanding importance and 
may be treated as the foundation of the future of the natio- 
nal educational policy of tree India. Many ofits recomm- 
endations were accepted and formulated, while fucther 
detailed study was made onthe aspect of secondary educa- 
tion according to the recommendations of the Commission. 

Q. 3. How far the recommendations of the Radha- ~ 
krishnan Commission \1949) influesced the subsequent educa- j 
tional programmes of India ? 


Aus. Merits of the Report: The Report of Univer- 
sity Education Commission, popularly knownas the Radha- 
krishnan Commission 1s of a great importance in the history 
of education in India for two reasons. First, it is the first 
report of its kind atter independence, and secondly, it. covers 
the entire field ot highér education in a new perspective. 


The following may be regarded as the outsta 
of the Report : £ ndıng teatures 


(1) . It provi les a realistic ai : i i 
l i im of university education: 
keeping an eye to the needs of the developing country Re 


(2) Its recommendation for i 
CO! 1 setting up a Uni i 
Grants Commission to advise Government oA the aildas 
Edu—18 ; 
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of public fund to the universities and on other financial 
Matters is highly commendable. 
(3) It has made a notable recommendation in saying 


that the university education should be included in ‘the 
Concurrent List. 


- (4) The’ Commission has made an outstanding recom- 
mendation by. advising the setting up of rural universi- 
ties for providing higher education in tural areas and for 
the resurgence of the stagnant rural life. This provision of 
the Report has been most timely when India was overladen 
by a continuous experimentation with the western city-based 
education. 

Failings: The Report has its failings in certain respects. 
For example, it is alleged that the recommendations on the 
medium of instruction aré not precise and clear. But it must 
be admitted that after independence, on other issue has 
Taised a storm of controversy as the language issue has; 
Moreover, the question of sentinent.is associated with this 
issue, so it was not an easy task to deal with this problem in 
a calm and unbiased disposition. Secondly; it has failed to 
attach the desired degree of emphasis on women’s education, 
teaching of fine arts and oriental studies. 


Without entering into controvery as to the justification 
of these little allegations, it may be said ‘that as a pioneer 
educational report of independent Indias it has a 
profound effect on the subsequent, development an planning 
ot educational programmes of the country in various fields, 
The most notable effects are discussed below : 


1. University Grants Commission: In _pursuance of 
the recommendation of Radhakrishnan - Commission, the 
University Grants Commission was set up by the Govern- 

Ment of India in 1953. 
Act was passed and a Statutory body was set up with Dr. C. 
D. Desbmukh as the Chairman in 1956. The Body consists 
of nine members, of whom, three are Vice-Chancellors of 

Niversities, two are ofticers from the Central Government 
and the remaining are nominated from amongst the reputed 
educationists. Statutory authority was given to the Body in 


The University Grants Commission 7 
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order to co-ordinate the activities of the’ Universities. 
Moreover, it is important to note that necessary funds were 
placed at its disposal, for allocation to the Universities. 
During the Second and Third Plan periods Rs. 24 crores 
and Rs. 37 crores were placed at the disposal of the 
Committee. Although, the amount was not too large in 
comparison with the growing number of Universities, the 
achievements of the Commission deserve commendation in 
so far as the following aspects are considered = 


(i) The Commission significantly contributed to the 
raising of salary and status of the teaching staff including 
Lecturers, Readers and Professors. 


(ii) It was able to extend the facilities of libraries and 


laboratories and thus created an improved education for 


teaching. 


(iii) The Commission went at length to examine several 
important problems associated with education, viz.,— 
Medium of instruction, indiscipline among students, teaching 
of English-etc. . a oe 


(iv) It was able to arouse an interest on higher education 


` in the country and thus influenced the expansion of 


college and university education. 


2, Three-Year Degree Course: The Radhakrishnan 
Commission’s Report has influenced another programme 
viz., the introduction of a Three-Year Degree Course. The 
full recommendation of the Commission has not, however, 
been implemented. The 12-years secondary course (including 
the old intermediate course) has been replaced by an 11- 
year course according to the recommendation of a subsequent 
Commission, i.e: Mudaliar Commission. But most `of the 
Universities have taken up the Three-Year Degree Course. A 
few that have not yet taken it up, are expected to follow the 
course in near future. This programme has also-been actively 
assisted by the University Grants Commission. Unfortuna- 
tely, the recommendation of Radhakrishnan Commission in 
this context has been partly adopted. But it is not known, 
if it will lead to a very desirable and happy consequence for 
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the reduction of the twelve-years secondary course to eleven- 
years and it has been facing a growing controversy till now. 


3, Higher Education in Rural Areas: The Radha- 
krishnan Commission recommended’ the setting up of Rural 
Universities. Instead of readily accepting the suggestion, 
the Government of India appointed a Committee presided 
over by Dr. K. L. Srimali to make a further examination of 
the proposal. The Committee did not use the term ‘Rural 
University”, but instead, recommended setting up “Rural 


Institutes”, in the same line and with the similar objectives a< 


as envisaged inthe Radhakrishnan Commission Report. 
The Committee, however, expressed hope that some of these 
Institutes might eventually turn into full-fleged universities. 
But it designated under any name whatsoever, these Institutes 
were deemed to have the following objectives. First, they 
would providerfacilities of higher education in rural areas, 
and secondly, they would undertake a concerted-programme 
of training, research and extension.» These Institutes will 
thus function as nucleii for the development of the surroun- 
ding rural areas and also as the training grounds of the 
personnel required for rural development programmes. It 
will thus be seen that the recommendation of the Committee 
does not vary widely from that of- the Radhakrishnan 
Commission. The result was however encouraging. l1 
Rural Institutes have been set up in the country during the 
First and Second Plan period. It is also redeeming to 


mention that a good number of full-fledged universities have ~ 


also grown up in rural areas in recent times. These Institu- 
tes provide a Three-Year Diploma Course in Rural Enginee- 
ting and Rural Services, a Two-year Diploma course in 
Agriculture and a One-Year Course in Sanitation. Close 
contact to villages and a critical examination of their pt0” 
blems are being made in these Institutes, asa part of exten" 
sion programme, . 


Secondary Education Commission: - Another important 


outcome of the Radhakrishnan Commission is the app int - 


ment of the Secondary Education Commission ( Mudaliat 


“Commission ) in 1952. The latter Commission was appointe? 


sa 
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to suggest a reorganisation of the Secondary Course, which 


“was a precondition to the proper development .of the 


University Education. After the report of this Commission, 
there has been a perceptible encouragement to the growth of 
Secondary and Multipurpose Schools. 

General Education: The recommendation of Radha- 
krishnan Commission to introduce general education asa 
preface’ to the specialised University Education, has been 
introduced only.in a few Universities. Unfortunately, the 
proposal did not receive much. popularity and has -not been 
universally accepted. x : 

Medium of Instruction: The proposal for changing the 
medium of instruction at. university stage has not also been 
received cordially. Strong opinion persists in fayour of 
continuing English as the medium of instruction. In the 
political circles, however, opinion is in favour of a gradual 
change over depending on the evolution of scientific termino- 
logy. At present, however, the Universities are not very 
keen for a change over, gradual or quick. ` 


Examination: The retorms in the examination-system 
“as suggested by the Commission have. also failed to create 
any strong impression on the, Universities. The old system 
of subjective tests appear to be more convenient. 


Students’ Welfare: Certain progress. in the matter of 
providing facilities to students in the form of scholarships, 
physical activities, social service, living amenities etc. has 
been noticed. But the effect has not been remarkable 
enough owing to the over-crowding of students. 


Conclusion: In fine, it may be said that, after all and 
in spite of its failings in certain respects, the Radhakrishnan 
Commission’s Report, led to a considerable encouragement in 
the field of higher education of the country. 


= OHAPTER 24 f 
KOTHARI COMMISSION AND HIGHER EDUCATION 


Q. 1. Discuss the recommendation of the Kothari 
Commission in respect of Higher Education, 


Ans. The Kothari Commission was appointed by the 
Government of India in 19-4 to advise on a national plan of 
education, and on the general Principles and policies for the 

. development of education in India ‘in all aspects. The 
Commission submitted its report -on 30th- June, 1966. The 
report is a voluminous one and contained a detailed analysis 
of all aspects of education, at various Stages. 

The report opens with a significant remark, “The most 
important and urgent reform need in education is to transform 
it to endeavour to relate it to the life, needs, and aspirations 
of the people, and thereby make it a powerful instrument of 
social, economic and cultural transformation necessary for 
the realisation of the national goals.”, 


s The report defined the ‘national goals’ in the following 
ines : 


“Education should be developed so as to increase produc- 


tivity, achieve social and national integration, strengthen ` 


democracy, accelerate the process of modefnisation, and 
. cultivate social, moral and spiritual values,” 


While making recommendations the Commission defined 
the functions of universities as follows : 

In board terms, the functions of a university are : 

(i) to seek and cultivate new knowledge ; x 

(ii) to provide leadership and trained personnel- imbued 
with a sense of social purpose ; l 


(iii) to strive to promote equality and social justice ; and 
(iv) to foster the tight kind of attitudes. and values in 
teachers and students and through them in soċiety generally. 
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It also recommended the provision for part-time and 
correspondence courses and extension programmes so as to 
provide varied educational facilities for aspirants. 

The Salient features of the Commission in regard to 
Higher Education are as follows : 


Selective admission: A system of selective admission 
has to be adopted to cope with the much larger demand for 
higher education. _ 

Part-time education: Part-time coures should be provi- 
ded for students particularly in science and technology. 


College-size: The- Commission. recommended that a 


college should normally have a minimum enrolment of 500 . 


students. 


Education for women: The proportion of women and 
men students in higher education is 1:4. This should be 
increased to the ratio 1:3 to meet the requirements for 
educated women in different fields. 


Study of Humanities: The Commission felt the need of 
humanistic studies. 1 


Educational Research: It felt that urgent steps should 
be taken to develop educational research and relate it 
effectively to the formulation of educational policies and 
improvement of education. It suggested to set up a National 
Academy of Education consisting of eminent educationists, 
broadly on the lines of the National Institute of Science, 
to promote educational thought and research, 


‘Major Universities: The most important reform in 
higher education is the development of some ‘Major Univer- 
sities’ where post-graduate work and research would be 
possible. It. recommended that the University’ Grants 
Commission should select, as soon as possible, from amongst 
the existing universities, about six universities for develop- 
ment as major universities. : 


Medium of instruction: The Commission recommended 
that the regional languages should be adopted as the medium ~ 


t 
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of instruction as the university stage in phased programme 
spread over ten years, 


Student Services: Student services are not merely a 
welfare activity but constitute an integral part of education. 


Student Discipline: Education should enable students 
to learn and practise civilised form of behaviour and to 
commit themselves to special values of signifcance, Efforts 
should be’ made to remove educational deficiencies that 
contribute to student unrest. 


University Autonomy: The proper sphere of university 
autonomy lies in the selection of students, the appointment 
and promotion of teachers and the determination of courses 
of study, methods of teaching and the selection of areas and 
problems of research. 


The University Grants Commission: All higher educa- 
tion should be regarded asan integrated whole and the 
University Grants Commission shoul ultimately represent 

{ the entire spectrum of higher education. 


Agricultural Universities: The Commission recommen- 


ded that there should be at least one Agricultural University 
in each State. k 


Q.2. What do you know about the adult education in 
India ? 


Ans. During the Sixth Plan the programme of func- 
tional literacy for adults in the economically productive 
age group 15-35 was implemented as part of minimum needs 
programme anda goal reaching cent per- cent literacy’, by 
1990 of 1,100 lakh adult literates in the age group 15-35. was 
visualised. The coverage of adult illiterates under the 
Programme during the Sixth Plan is expected to be aroun 


220 lakh. The enrolment has been increased from 259 


lakh in 1980-81 to 65 lakh in 1984-85. The strategies and 
action plan to reach the goal lay emphasis on coverage © 
the districts having literacy rate below national average $ 
Coverage of special target groups e. g, women, schedule 

Castes, scheduled tribes and other weaker sections of the 
society, participation of youth andthe students in univer” 


ed 
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sities and colleges in the literacy programmes, mobilisation 
of voluntary agencies and use of folk, traditional and mass 
media ; special efforts have been made to strengthen post- 
literacy and follow-up activities to avoid relapse into illite- 
racy of the neo-literates. The complementarity of univer- 
salisation of primary education and adult education is now 
being increasingly realised. To achieve the stipulated goal, 
the Government has resolved that existing adult educa- 
tion programmes may be converted into a mass movement 
for functional literacy by involving students, youth, retired 
defence personnel, house-wives, senior citizens, etc, on 
mass scale, To provide strong resource and training support 
to the programme, state resource centres working in diffe- 
rent states have been strengthened. 


Q. 3. What is the new programme of women’s education ? 


Wns, In recognition of the importance of education 
of girls and women in accelerating socio-economic develop- 
ment, the Government has formulated variety of measures 
fiom time to time in this direction. As a result of these 
measures there had been gradual. but progressive increase 
in the enrolment of girls over the plan periods and gap in 
the education of boys and girls appeared to have been narro- 
wing during the last few years. During the period ending 
180-31, there has been an annual growth of 2'8 per cent 
in enrolment in classes I to V and 6'3 per cent in classes 
VI to VIII for girls. In the context of the goal of a achie- 
ving universalisation of elementary education by 19x9-90, 
an additional enrolment of girls to the extent of 70 lakh at 
primary level and 2650 lakh at middle level is proposed to 
be achieved by 1984-85, where as the corresponding figures 
of boys enrolment are 47 lakh and 36'£0 lakh respectively. 

Q. 4. What do you know of the new Educational Techno- 
logy Programme 7 


Ans: An Educational Technology Programme was 
started in the Central Sector of the Fourth Plan in 1972 
It aims at deploying the resources ot education technology 
for bringing about a qualitative improvement in 
education, widening access to education and reducing 
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existing disparities between different regions of the country 
as well as different sections of the population. Under 


this scheme educational technology cells have been set up : 


in 21 states and a centre for educational technology in 
National Council of Educational Research and Training. / 


In the context of the availability of the television 


facilities of INSAT the Ministry of Information Broad- ; 


casting suggested that the user ministries should take 
an active part in the production of programmes meant 
for their specific uses. This would ensure that the 
Programmes are relevant, meaningful and effective. It 
was thus necessary to create production capabilities at a 
decentralised level. The Ministry of Education decided 
that the responsibility for the production of educational 
television programmes would be gradually taken over by 
the educational authorities from Doordarshan. - 


In order to implement this decision it was necessary 
to set up programme production centres in the INSAT 
states in a phased manner. Accordingly, State Institute 
of Educational Technology ( SIET ) are being established 
in each of the size INSAT stares, namely, Andhra Pradesh 
Orissa, . Gujrat, Maharastra, Urtar Pradesh and Bihar, for 
promoting production of ETV ( Educational Television ) 
programmes, On a decentralised’ basis. 


States and Union Territories are bein ) i 
RRE TE g prepared for parti- 
cipation in the INSAT programme through an educational 


technolcgy scheme under which limited production capabi- 
lities are being created to enable the State and Union 


Territories to experiment in production of programmes and 
Organise training courses. At the central level a Central 
Institute of Educational T, 


i f echnology (CIET) has been set 
up in National Council of F i 
a eae neil of Educational Research and 


existing cent ional 
Technology and Department of TesLa Ald Educationa 


The major priorities identified for 
mmes, particularly in relation to the 
television facılities for educatio 
salisation of elementary educati 


educational progra- 
use of radio and 
nal purposes are (a) univer- 
on, both formal and ‘non- 


The non-INSAT - 


te 
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formal ; (b) non-formal education for adults, linking edu- 
Cation to economic and social tasks ; (c) development of 
vocational and professional skills; (a) training for citi- 
zensbip ; (e) popularising science with a view to develop- 
ing a scientifiic outlook; (f) promoting national integr- 
ation; and (g) providing information about themes of 
national importance—population education, education con- 
servation, preservation of wild-life, environmental Sanitation, 
nutrition and health. 


Keeping in view of the large requirements for teacher 
education, the mass media will be used to broaden the 
horizon of teachers, to provide help informal-school 
teaching, and to assist in appreciation of the objectives 


of educational uses of television and radio to ensure better 
utilisation. 


The state production centres will be responsible for 
the production of television Programmes of acceptable 
Professional quality and educational utility. To begin 
with the programmes would be limited to elementary edu- 
cation, non-formal education and teachers training. Once 
the production’ centre fully operational they will cater 
to the programme requirement of all levels of education. 


The University Grants Commission attaches bigh 
importance to the use of educational technology for impro- 
ving the standards of higher education and making it accessi- 
ble to those who cannot benefit from the formal system. It is 
also proposed to utilise one hour transmission time available 
‘through INSAT—1B for higher education. For the produ- 
ction of appropriate programmes Audio Visual Research — 

ntres are being set up at Jamia Milia Islamia. New Delhi, 
Universities of Pune, Ahmedabad, Osmania and Roorkee 


and the Central Institutes of English and Foreign Languages, 
Hyderabad. 


OHAPTER 25 


PROBLEMS OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN INDIA AND 
REMEDIAL MEASURES 


O. 1. “We have paid a heavy price for learning through 
English in the past”.—Elucidate the statement. In this 
context, state with reasons, if vernacular or the regional 
language should be the medium of instruction at the University 
Stage of education in the place of English. 

Ans. Lord Macaulay in his famous Minute of 1835, 
observed that the Indian laguages are unfit for communi- 
cating a knowledge of science and literature. He, therefore, 
advocated the use of English as medium of instruction 
in secondary education and higher education. The Govern- 
ment accepted the recommendation. Since 1335, Enslish 
was used as the medium of Instruction and was also taught 
as a compulsory subject in schools and colleges. This state of 
affairs continued till 1937. 


_ The use of English as the medium of instruction for 
this long period had several harmful effects which are 
discussed below $ } 


1, Learning a subject through a foreign language 
proved an excessive burden on the students. First, there 
is the difficulty of acquiring a mastery over the language 
and then a greater ditficulty in grasping: the subject. This 
led to acquiring rather mastery over words in place of acqui- 
ring knowledge of things and realities. 


2, The difficulty in getting conversant with the 
language did another harm. The students, instead of taking 
the trouble of reading text books had recourse to a short 
cut process of learning through ‘notes’ and ‘made-easy 
This was an irreparable harm to the students, who deve 
loped little thinking and power of reasoning and went on 
memorising. This led to a colossal wastage. There was @ 


dvs 


. controversal as to 
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large proportion of failure, and those who passed were ` 
poor in literary quality. 


_ 3. Even if the students could somehow acquire know- 
ledge and express himself in a foreign tongue, no creative 
thinking was possible. A speaker of one language has 
rarely been found to contribute to literature and culture 
in a different language. Thus, the system has remarkably 


effected otiginality of thought and development of literature ` 
in Indian laguages. 


4. Last but not the least, the long practice of giving © 
emphasis on English has miserably rusted and impoverished 
the Indian languages. At the same time the forcible 
cramming in English could not also enrich this foreign 
language which was so assiduously studied. 


It can, therefore, be said that the compulsion of English 
asa medium of instruction and the continuous neglect of 
Indian languages have developed glaring defects in the 
system of education, It has, therefore, been rightly regretted 
in the Report of the Radhakrishnan Commission that “we 
have paida heavy price for learning through English -in 
the past”. 3 

By this time there has been unanimous opinion in favour 
of the mother tongue as the medium of instruction at the 
primary and secondary stage. But opinion in greatly 

tbe medium of instruction at the 
collegiate and university level.. One group of thinkers 
is in favour of having English as the medium of. instruc- 
tion at higher stages. The other group, however, supports 


regional languages. Both’ have their own view points 
and arguments. ; - 


Arguments in favour of English: The argume 
S ats Q nts 
forth in favour of retaining English as the medium of e 
tion are given below : 


1. The introduction of regional languages will engender 
provincialism. Absence of a link-language will create g 
Spirit of diversity, Thus, it will tend to- create conditio 
which are deterrent to the unity of India. ; > 
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2. It willtend to fix up the teachers and students in 
water-tight compartments of region and inter-regional 
movement of teachers and students will not be possible. 


3. There being no suitable text books on regional 
languages, these will have to be translated from the original. 
works. The quality of the translated books will be bound to 
be lower than of the original’ works. So the general 
standard of education will be lowered. 


4. Preparation of text books and evolving scientific 
terminology in regional languages will be a wastage of 
energy and money. Instead of dissipating energy in this 
issue, it is wise to think of other more important problems 
of the country. 


5. Introduction of regional language will result in vari- 
ation in the standard of examinations and alsoin the stan- 
dard of education. It will, therefere, be difficult for the 


students to compete in all-India examinations, and to enter 
all-India service. 


6. The country will hardly be able to produce all- 
India leadership, in the field of science, literature, politics 
and other subjects, 


7. The field of activities in vocations like engineering, 
law etc. will-be limited. For example, a lawyer of Madras 
_ could not farewell in the court of the Punjab. z 


Arguments in favour of Regional languages 9 


The supporters of regional languages do not consider the 
problems related above as unsurmountable and put forth 
the following grounds in refuting the above arguments $ 


1. Although language is a binding force to maintain 
unity, the difference in languages is not considered a 
disintegrating factor to the extent it is apprehended to 
be. A proper instillation of democratic values will remove 
this difficulty. Moreover, there are other stronger factors, 
than a switch over to ‘the regional languages as media of 
instruction in university education which lead to a real peril 


tee 
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of distintegration of India. Hence, the apprehension that the 
unity of India will be endangered is not sound. 

2. The problem of immobilisation of the teacher and 
students is not so much critical. First, it is not difficult to 
learn the language of a sister State. Secondly, the three 
language formula at the secondary stage will, enable the 
teachers and students to fit themselves in a stage outside 
“their own. Thirdly, the task of imparting and receiving 
instruction in regional language will be -more easy, and 
effective, and the impression will be permanent. 


3. The ground of lowering the standard of education 
due to absence of text books in untenable. The regional 
languages are not really poor asit is alleged. They have 
been rendered weak by allowing them to remain stagnant by 
neglect. Most of the regional languages can be enriched 
with a little attempt. Thirty-five universities have switched 


` over to regionallanguages and they are successfully running. 


There isno reason why the development ‘of the tesional 
languages which was once possible for the foreign missiona- 
ties in India, will not be possible now for the Indians, 


4. Itis true that the change-over to regional lansuages 
involyes spending a good deal of energy and money. But 
compared to the. harm that has been done by learning 
through English, this little money and energy will not be 
ill spent. Time has come when an overall effort to enrich 
‘the regional languages cannot brook delay. - And this 
*is possible only by adopting the regional languages as media 
of instruction in the higher stages of education. ; 

5. The variation in the standard of education and 
in the standard of examination apprehended, is equally possi- 
ble when English is tbe medium of instruction. There are 
universities where English is the medium of instruction, and 
still the standards are different. Asa matter of fact, the 
standard of education depends not on the medium of instruc- 
tion, but on various other factors, e. g., curriculum, method 
of teaching, efficiency of the teaching staff, environment 
etc. . Moreover, all-India services are given on the result 
Of examination’held by the Public Service Commission and 
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not on university examination results. It is not also difficult 
to arrange to hold all-India competitive tests in regional 
languages. : 

6. Leadership is a matter that has hardly any bearing 
onthe university education. India has produced a galary 
of all-India leaders of high eminence, from the different 
provinces. Tagore’s and Gandhiji’s leadership in the fields ` 
of literature and politics respectively were not certainly due 
to their knowledge of English. The great leaders of other 
countries are not known to have mastered a foreisn language 
other than their own mother language. Soviet Russia, a e» 
union of a number of linguistic States is a glaring example. ~ 

7. The problem posed by pointing out the professional 
limitations, is not very important. It is not an insurmoun- 
table difficulty, and can be resolved by the application of 
the three-language formula and developing one out of them 
as the link language. There is, however, no bar in adoption 
English as one of them, . 

Analysis of the problem: On a dispassionate view on 
the arguments preferred for and against the adoption of 
regional languages as the media of instruction at the univer- 
sity stage, it cannot be denied that regional languages can- 
not be done away with. Prior to independence, the issue of 
medium of instruction did not create any problem, as 
English was universally adopted. But after 1947, the policy 
has been changed on the basis of national requirement, and 
emphasis on English at the secondary stage has been much, 
reduced. This has also enriched the regional languages 
‘considerable during the last two decades. But it has also led 
to another problem. An average student at the university 
level finds it hard to follow lectures in English and read 
English with fluency. The policy taken at the secondary 
stage will, therefore, call for a revision of policy as well. 
Thus sooner or later, regional languages will have to be 
adopted as the media of instruction at the university stage. 

There willbe initial difficulty in the form of evolving 
text books and exhaustive terminology: So, proper planning 
shall have to be done to meet these difficulties through 3 
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phased programme during the next ten years, Most of the 
regional languages are basically rich in having their origin 
in the classic languages of the country, like Sanskrit, Arabic 
etc. If necessary, there should be no hesitation to borrow 
terms and vocabularies from other languages. This work 
will not only require adequate money but also suitable 
research by talented persons, which the universities are to 
find out and provide. In this connection, care should be 
taken to see and preserve the interest of the minority lin- 
- guistic groups. ‘ 

There is another point to be considered. With the gra- 
dual adoption of the regional languages as media of instruc- 
tion in the university and as language in administration, the 
necessary link-language must arise, sO that  inter-region 
communication is possible. Hindi has been given the status 
of the official language for the country. This language will 
have, therefore, to be developed adequately. Steps may also 
be taken to popularise Hindi in the non-Hindi speaking areas. 
But too much of exuberance should be suarded against, for 
that will do more harm than benefit. 


A third link-language is also necessary to serve, SO to say, 
a window onthe world. - Unquestionably, English will be 
the language. It has now assumed a status of world language 
and cannot be done away with by the'educated men. Culture © 

` of English as a language should be made compulsory in the 
university. A good system of teaching English should be 
developed on the basis of a sound research. 

Conclusion: A lot of controversy still exists in the 
adoption of three language formula. The propositions made 
above are based on the recommendations of the Education 
Commission 1964-66, which suggests the adoption of the 
following languages + 


Primary = Regional language-medium of instruction. 
Middle : 2 languages—Regional and the official language. 


Lower Secondary: 3 languages—Regional, official lan- 
guage and English. 


Edu—19 t 
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Higher Secondary: 2° languages—Regional and one 
more. 

Collegiate : Language will not be taught as compulsory. 

It is admitted that the burden of three languages shall be 
a little heavy on the young students. But this has to be 
faced, on two considerations. First, the linguistic faculty is 
most active at the age group of 14*15 after which it tends to 
deteriorate. Secondly, the burden is worthwhile to be 
shouldered for the enrichment of the country’s linguistic 
wealth, which remained neglected through cei turies. This 
is, no doubt, a requirement of national importance. 


~ OHAPTER 26 


GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF EDUCATION 
3 IN ASSAM 


Q. 1. What kind of social education is being provided 
today in Assam ? Consider its adequacy and suggest reforms 
thereof by most economical means. 


Ans. The concept of Social Education was not accepted. 
by the Government until after independence. In Assam 
Social Education was first introduced as a private enterprise 
in 1939. The object was two-fold viz., Adult literacy and 
contribution of education of the adult literates, 


After independence, when the principle of adult fran- 
chise was accepted in the Constitution of India the need for 
more comprehensive social education was felt. - Accordingly, 
in Assam, approvincial Mass Literacy Committee was formed 
with the Education Minister as the Chairman. Sub:divi- 
sional Committees were also formed in each sub-division 
with the Dy. Inspectors of Schools as the Secretary. The 
Committee launched a programme of adult education. 


-` Social Education: In 1949-50 a Social Education 
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Scheme was formulated with a view to bringing about moral 
and meterial development of the adults in order to’ make 
them able members of the community and the democratic 
society. The main objects of the scheme are: > 

1. To impart a knowledge of the three R’s to the adult 
illiterates. 


2. To make them familiar with the principles of health 
and hygiene. - 
“3. To teach them the values of a good citizenship. 
4. To give them an economic efficiency by imparting 


training in better methods of vocation, e.g., agriculture and 
various craft works. ‘ 


5. To give them training for a better cultural and 
social life by providing healthy recreations. ` A 

Education Department: The task of social education is 
now being directly conducted by the Education Department 
in Assam. There isa Social Education Section in the 
Directorate of Education under the D.P.I. The section is in 
direct charge of a Special Officer who is assisted by the 
District Social Education Organisers and Sub-Inspectors at 
the*District and Sub-divisional levels. 


The following programmes are carried out : 


aT 


(i) Literacy: Night schools -or night classes are 
* carried on through out she State. These are known as “Jana; . 

Siksha Kendra” or “Social Education Centres’. Their proe. 
gramme consists of those courses in a year including a coutse 
on crafts. -Each course lasts for three months. At the end 
of each course a test is taken and a “pass” certficate is given 
to the successful adults. Books, kerosene lamps and other 
materials are supplied by the Social Education Department. 
In 1963-64, there were 649 Social Education Centres with an 
enrolment of 19,904. 


(ii) Janasiksha programme: Intensive campaign, is 
undertaken through broadcasting on interesting subjects, use 
of film-shows and slides. The Government has provided a 
number of mobile vans fitted with gramophones, tadios, 
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projectors, films and other audiovisual aids. Through these 
aids ap entertaining programme is arranged in different 
villages were talks on various subjects of community 
interest, viz, improved methods of agriculture, sanitation 
and bygiene, constitution and functions of the local authori- 
ties and State, Five-Year Plans etc. are given. The talks are 
made interesting with the audio-visual aids. 


Mobile Libraries and Journals: Mobile libraries are 
sent around and the educated adults are given opportunities 
of reading current books. A bi-monthly journal known as ei: 
“ianasiksha’, is published from Guwahati. 


Cultural activities: Exhibitions and fairs and staging of 
drama are organised to provide the adults with cultural 
entertainment. The local adults are encouraged to take part 
in such dramatical and musical programmes, 


Problems : The idea of Social Education has not been 
restricted to adult-literacy, as it had been in earlier period. i 
Attempts have been made to spread social education through 
a pleasing programme outside the barriers of the four walls , 
of a class room. Yet, the progress in the field of social 
education in Assam has not been satisfactory. In 1955-56 
the number of Adult Education Centres was 739, which 
decreased to 649. in 1963-64. The chief reason is the in- 

-difference of the average adult which results in an irregular 
attendance.. There are also other problems, e.g., bad weather 
and bad communication, dearth of suitable teachers, shortage” 


of funds, shortage of good books and teaching materials 
. etc, 


Reforms necessary: It is very difficult to strengthen the 
programme of Social Education with the present economic 
means, and under a competitive demand for other develop- 
ment programmes. Attempts may be directed to the 
following measures so as to solve the problems ¢ 


(1) Sustained efforts should be made to fulfil the targets 
of free and compulsory primary education. This will help t? 
educate the children before they grow adults and ultimate? 
reduce the problem of adult education, pets 


~~ 


„ad 
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(2) A special Board may be set up in the -State to 
consider the problems of social education, to devise ways 
and means to resolve them and to advise the Government in 
suitable programmes. 7 


(3) The education youths and students of the villages 
should be mobilised and utilise their vocations in holding 
night classes-to adult people. The Extension Officer of the 
Development Blocks should organise this. 


(2) Organisation of “Farmers, Club”, “4-H Club” etc. 
should be encouraged by providing suitable amenities like 
books and literatures, cheap radio sets etc. 


All these programmes will not require much additional 
finance and can be achieved by a sincere effort of the Block 
Development personnel. 


Social Education Act: It bas been an experience that 
in a backward country, much result is not gained . towatds 
any new attainment at the outset only through educative 
and pursuasive measures. Some short of compulsion is likely 
to bring the desired result. It is, therefore, necessary to 
promulgate a Social Education Act, under which an adult 
would be compelled to attend a Social Education Centre 
within a specified distance, on penalty of fine. The Act has 
to be drafted very carefully, keeping an eye to the personal 
and domestic commitments of the village people. While 
the time of attendance may be evening or night, the 
duration of attendance and the periods of the year should 
be suitably fixed up. The local bodies, viz, the Panchayets 
ghould be entrusted with certain duties and responsibilities 
in the matters of social education. The number of Social 
Education Centres should be increased in a phased progra- 
mme so as to involve more and more adults under the 
purview of the Act. 


Finance: The Board set up for the social Education 
should devise ways and means to find necessary additional 
funds. More Central assistance, contributions from local 
bodies, communities and individuals should be sought. An 
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educational tax may be -levied for the purpose of primary 
and adult education. 


Q. 2. What progress bas been made in the field of 
women’s education in Assam after 1947 ? : 


Ans. Introduction: At thetime of independence of 
India in 19.7, the position of women’s education in Assam 
was not Satisfactory, First, East India Company came to 

` Assam late, Secondly, the Company did not think it wise 
to interfere with the social customs and traditions of the 
province, which did not favour women’s education. Till , 
recently education of girls was not viewed by the parents © 
as seriously as the education of their boys. The census 
figures of 1951 indicates that only 9% of the women were 
literate. -The figure increased to 16% by 1961. The 
unsatisfactory position is due to several factors. eg. 
indifferences of the Government in the past» social customs 
and prejudice like early marriage, lack of interest of-parents 
etc., bad communication, absence of separate schools for 
girls, want of suitable teachers and so on. 

After independence, many of the barriers were broken, 
and a remarkable progress hes been achieved in the different 
fields of educations e.g, primary, secondary and collegiates 
which are now discussed separately. 


Primary education :. At the primary stage the enrolment 
has increased considerably. The enrolment in 1965-66 was 
about 5-86 lakhs as against 9°12 lakhs in 1951-52, Atthe | 
middle school stage the enrolment was ‘84 lakhs in 1463-64 
as against ‘35 lakhs in 1955.56. The slow progress at the 
primary stage is also due to various factors indicated befores 

eg, poverty of the parents, necessity of the girls in 
domestic works, absence of separate schools for girls etc 


Secondary education: At the secondary stage also the 
progress is satisfactory. The total enrolment of girls in 
age-group 14°17 was “44 lakhs in 1953-64 as against ‘27 
lakhs in 1960. There were: about 100 high schools for girls 
in 1964-65, of which 4 were government schools and the rest 
private. Many high schools also provide co-education. 
Even in the backward areas in the hills there isa numbet 
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of high schools for girls. Many of the high schools have 
recently been upgraded to Higher Secondary standard.. 
Stipends are given by the State Government to girl students 
to study Home Science, Fine Arts, Music etc. 

Collegiate education: At the collegiate level, increasing 
interest is being marked among the girls. Collegiate educa- 
tion for girls has also been receiving increased attention from 
the public and the Government. In 1946 there were only 
three girls’ colleges in Assam. The number has now increa- 
sed to eleven in nine districts. The enrolment in colleges in 
1963 was 4645. The number has increased rapidly during 
the successive years. 


Vocational education: Formerly, girls’ education meant 
only study.of humanities. But girls are now coming to take 
vocational educational including study of science. Many 
girls schools have now been converted to multipurpose ones- 
with subjects like, Home Science, Musics Fine Arts. Girls 
are also taking up Science and Commerce in Higher Secon- 
dary Schools. Recently a girls’ polytechnic has been started ` 
in Guwahati. 


Post-Graduate education: Women of Assam are not. 
largely behind in post-graduate studies. With the establish- 
ment of the Guwahati University in 1948, a large number of 
girls are taking up post-graduate _ studies. Appreciable 
demand for admission to courses in “Education” and 
“Bengali” from women students are noticed. Many girls 
were even refused admission due to limited number of seats., 
Girls are also coming in for studies in Engineering, Medicine, 
Law and -other vocational studies and are joining those 
professions now- 


State Council for women’s education: Following the 
policy of the Govt. of India, a State Council for women’s 
education has been formed in Assam in the matter of impro- 
vement and expansion of women’s education in Assam. The 
following are some of the important steps | recommended by 
the Council in 1963, towards the expansion of women's 


education in Assam :— 
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(1) . For the expansion of primary education of women, 
there should be more women teachers, provision of free text 
books inrural areas, giving grants for building, providing 
more training facilities to women teachersetc. Education 


- of girls should be made free up to class VL 


(2) At the secondary stage, the number of girls’ schools 
should be increased with particular embasis in the rural 
areas, Facilities of scholarships should be increased. In 
co-educational schools greater facilities should be given to 
the girls. . 


(3) One Higher Secondary School should be set up as a 
Provincial school at each sub-divisional headquarters. 

(4) The terms of giving recognition and grants to girls’ 
schools should be more liberal than those normally prescribed 
for boy’s schools. ; 


(5) An well-planned drive should be launched to enrol 


one lakh of girls students in the schools by 1966. and deter- 


mined efforts should be made to achieve this larger. 


(6) More training college for women teachers should be 
started. i 


(7) Inthe field of collegiate education, each - district 
should have a Provincial Women’s Callege with Arts and 
Science. Scholarships should be extended to all girl students 
hnving: obtained first division in the School-leaving 
Examination. 


(8) Liberal provision for post-graduate scholarsbip and 
foreign scholarship should be made. 


(9) There should be a Lady Joint Director at the State 
Head-quarters to look after the education of women, an 
there should-be an Assistant Inspectress at each Circle for 
supervision, control and management of girls’ education in 
the Circle. 


Conclusion: Notwithstanding the progress so far. 


achieved, a wide gap between enrolment of the boys and. the 
girls exists and should be reduced as early as possible by @ 


‘sustained effort in the above lines as advised by. the State 


a 
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‘Commission. The problems are many and there is need for 
extending further facilities to women so that the desired 
expansion is possible. í : 

Some of them are suggested below : 

(Q) To facilitate training of women teachers and their 
working in rural areas, proper accommodation and hostels 
should be provided. 

(2) Hostels for girl students also are necessary in rural 
areas. 

(3) In girls’ colleges, Home-Science should be introduced, 

(4) More employment-potential for girls should be 
created. 

(5) Encouragement should be given to professional 
studies by liberal grant of stipends, and professional schools 
for girls should be opened. 

Q. 99. Describe fully the spread of vocational education 
in Assam after 1947. 


Or, Write notes on Technical education.in Assam. 


t 


Ans. Prior to independence, Assam was backward in - 


technical education. In 1947 tbere was only one technical 
institution at collegiate level, viz., tbe Prince of Wales 
Institute of Engineering and Technology, and 31 technical 
schools and industrial schools. After independence a 
concrete programme was taken by the Government of 
Assam for the expansion of technical and professional educa- 
tion in Assam. A noticeable progress was made in this 
direction during the three Five-Year Plans. A review of 
the progress in the field of professional education and of 
Technical and Engineering education are given below :— 


Professional education : Prior to independence there were 
a number of commercial schools, one medical school at 
Dibrugarh and a survey school _and a forest school - at 
Jalukbari, A medical college and a veterinary college were 
also started after independence at Dibrugarh and pe 
respectively. Two more medical colleges were su sequently 
established at Silchar 'and Guwahati. 
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The University Law College was existing from before 
independence. At present, there are three more law colleges 
at Jalukbari, Jorhat and Shillong. There is only one agri- 
cultural college established . after independence. It has 
recently introduced post-praduate _ course, In the field 
of commerce there were a few schools and no college before 
1947, Now there are 2 commercial colleges and 20 commer- 
cial schools. / 


y Engineering and Technology : Encouraging progress 
was made in the field of engineering and technical edu- 
- cation- after independence. Much of the credit goes to 
the Department of Technical Education, created in the 
eyear 1958. Two Engineering Colleges were established 
in the year 1955 and 1960 at Jalukbari and Jorhat res- 
~pectively. The Engineering College at Jalukbari was later 
developed to provide courses in mechanical and electrical 
engineering. There were two diploma institutions at 
Jorhat and Guwahati. These were also developed to 
provide Mechanical and Electrical courses. Besides, five 
Industrial Training Institutes were opened during the 2nd 
Five-year Plan to provide training in smithy, carpentry, 
fitting, welding, machine works, radio mechanism, electri- 
cal works etc. Seven more Industrial Training Institutes 
were started during the 3rd Five-year Plan. Besides, six 
junior technical schools were started to train the boys and 
girls as skilled workers so that they may join the Indus- 
tries or enter the polytechnics, Two more polytechnics were 
also started at Dibrugarh and Shillong during the 3rd Fiye- 
year Plan. J 


Another Engineering college was established at Silchar. 
A separate polytechnic for girls was also opened at Guwahati 
Stipends and scholarships have been provided for merie 
torious students for prosecuting technical studies abroad. 
Every year a number of students are sent abroad for study 
in higher engineering courses, 


Miscellaneous: During the 2nd and 3rd Five-year 
Plans five B. T. Colleges were started at Guwahati, Shillong, 
Jorhat, Silchar and Nowgong. A Textile Institute has been 
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started at Guwahati to provide techni, th, 
ving, spinning, dyeing and printing. t 19 Calcutta in ae 
weaving, schools at different places. Serict Deane ue 
Titabor also. provides courses in weaving \ Brahma-ism 
Cottage industries Training Centres have als ae co 
to give practical training in making cottage indust. ST ley a 
The three Medical College provide facilities of. “Seve 


of Nurses. images. 
valent 


During the 3rd Plan, Rs. 4'34 crores were providedstic 
vocational and technical education in Assam. Two Adym 
sory Councils have been formed to advise the Government 
on the expansion of programme on technical and vocational 
Education. These are: the State Council for Technical 


Education, and the State Council for Training in vocational. 
Trades. 


Problems of Technical Education: The progress achieved 
in the field of technical education in Assam during the ` 
period after independence cannot be disregarded. “At the 
Same time the existing provisions have failed to meet the 
increasing demand for technical education. But unfortu- 
nately, the little progress in technical education has tended 
to create educated unemployment. This indicates that the 
expansion in the fields of technical education has not 
been undertaken with a careful planning with an eye to 
the need for industrial development of the State. While an | 
unemployment. of the Engineering graduates has already 
started, there is dearth of technicians in other fields like 
petroleum and tea Industries. The problem can be solved to 
a great extent by diverting a large number of students before 
the secondary stage to various technical and professional 
trade-training. At the same time, the industrial resources 
should be fully exploited to develop the State industrially. 
‘This will provide employment to the students coming out 
successfully from the technical institutions. 


The next important problem lies in securing adequate 
efficient teachers for imparting training in the various tech- 
nical and vocational courses. The field of higher education 
in different branches is limited and the technical persons 
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The University Law College was existing from before 
independence. At present, there are three more law colleges 
at Jalukbari, Jorhat and Shillong. There is only one agri- 
cultural college established after independence. It has 
recently introduced post-praduate _ course, In the field 
of commerce there were a few schools and no college before 
1947, Now there are 2 commercial colleges and 20 commer- 
cial schools. } 


y Engineering and Technology: Encouraging progress 
was made in the field of engineering and technical edu- 
- cation- after independence. Much of the credit goes to 
` the Department of Technical Education, created in the 
«year 1958. Two Engineering Colleges were established 
in the year 1955 and 1960 at Jalukbari and Jorhat res- 
~pectively, The Engineering College at Jalukbari was later 
eveloped to provide courses in mechanical and electrical 
engineering. There were two diploma institutions at 
Jorhat and Guwahati. These were also developed to 
provide Mechanical and Electrical courses. Besides, five 
Industrial Training Institutes were opened during the 2nd 
Five-year Plan to provide training in smithy, carpentry, 
fitting, welding, machine works, radio mechanism, electri- 
cal works etc. Seven more Industrial Training Institutes 
were started during the 3rd Five-year Plan. Besides, six 
junior technical schools were started to train the boys and 
girls as skilled workers so that they may join the Indus- 
tries or enter the polytechnics. Two more polytechnics were 
also started at Dibrugarh and Shillong during the 3rd Fiye- 
year Plan. , 


Another Engineering college was established at Silchar. 
A separate polytechnic for girls was also opened at Guwahati 
Stipends and scholarships have been provided for meri- 
torious students for prosecuting technical studies abroad. 
Every year a number of students are sent abroad for study 
in higher engineering courses, 


Miscellaneous: During the 2nd and 3rd. Five-yeat 
Plans five B. T. Colleges were started at Guwahati, Shillong, 
Jorhat, Silchar and Nowgong. A Textile Institute has been 
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` aI a 
started at Guwahati to provide technical education in wea- 
ving, spinning, dyeing and printing. Besides, there are 
weaving, schools at different places. Sericultural Institute at 
Titabor also. provides courses in weaving and sericulture. 
Cottage industries Training Centres have also been set up 
to give practical training in making cottage industry products. 
The three Medical College provide facilities of training 
of Nurses. ` F j 


During the 3rd Plan, Rs. 4'34 crores were provided for 
vocational and technical education in Assam. Two Advi- 
sory Councils have been formed to advise the Government 
on the expansion of programme on technical and vocational 
Education. These are: the State Council for Technical 


Education, and the State Council for Training in vocational. 
Trades. 


Problems of Technical Education: The progress achieved 
in the field of technical education in Assam during the ` 
period after independence cannot be disregarded. At the 
Same time the existing provisions have failed to meet the 
increasing demand for technical education. But unfortu- 
nately, the little progress in technical education has tended 
to create educated unemployment. This indicates that the 
expansion in the fields of technical education has not 
been undertaken with a careful planning with an eye to 
the need for industrial development of the State. While an | 
unemployment. of the Engineering graduates has already 
Started, there is dearth of technicians in other fields like 
petroleum and tea Industries. The problem can be solved to 
a great extent by diverting a large number of students before 
the secondary stage to various technical and _ professional 
trade-training. At the same time, the industrial Tesources 
should be fully exploited to develop the State industrially. 
‘This will provide employment to the students coming out 
successfully from the technical institutions. 


The next important problem lies in securing aus atiete 

i i i ining in the various tech- 
efficient teachers for imparting training in the f c 
nical and vocational courses. The field of higher education 
in different branches is limited and the technical persons 
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coming out, seek to go into any profession in preference to 
teaching, Thirdly, there is a lack of workshop practice 1n 
the institutes due to dearth of equipments. Among- various 
other problems mention may be made of earth of text 
books in regional language, poverty of the parents and 
finance. It is hoped that by.a sustained effort, with a proper 
planning, and with adequate co-ordination from the Indus- 
tries, much of the problems can be solved in near future. 


x OHAPTER 27 
EMINENT EDUCATIONISTS OF MODERN INDIA 


Q. 1. Give a pen-picture of the life and work of Raja 
Rammohan Roy. FE : 


Ans. Raja Rammohan Roy ( 1772-1833 ) was the inau- 
gurator of the Modern Age in India. He was born in a 
well-to-do Brahmin family at Redhanagar in the district of 
Hooghly of West Bengal. He was educated at home, 
learnt Persian, Arabic and Sanskrit in the. early youth 
and began the study of English at the age’ of twenty-four. 
He was a great linguist to the formation of whose religious 
ideas the sacred books of the Mohemmedans, Hindus an 
Christians made considerable contribution, From about 
1804 to 1814 he was employed in the Company’s service 
of which the last five years (1309-1814) were spent at 
Rangpur as the Seristadar to the District Collector, Mr. 
Digby. There he established an association named Atmiya 
Sabha for discussion of religious matters. In 1814 Rammohan 
rered from Company’s service and- settled in Calcutta 10 

15. 


Already in 1813 Rammohan had published a pamphlet , 


in Persian in which he protested against the idolatry a 
guperistitions of all creeds, It was during his stay at Ran 
nd more 


pur thathis religious ideas began to get clearer a 
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public expression and after his settlement in Calcutta in 1815 


-he began systematically and assiduously propagating bis 


religious views which finally took the shape of Brahma-ism 
in 1828. Brahma Sabha was the popular name given to 
the theistic organisation founded by Raja Rammohan Roy in 
1828. It was meant to be an assembly of all who believed 
in the unity of God and discarded the worship of images. 
Rammohan preached the unity of God, assailed the prevalent 
Hindu belief in many goods and in the elaborate ritualistic 
worship of their images and insisted that true Hinduism 
consisted, as was evident from the Upanishads and 
Vedanta Sastra in the recognition of one Formless True God 
to whoni’alone worship was to be rendered. Naturally, this 
doctrine, though supported by the Hindu scriptures them- 
selves, roused a storm of indignant opposition among the 
orthodox Hindu community and Rommohan was subjected to 
social ortracism and other sorts of persecution. His religious 
views which insisted on unqualified unitarianism and dis- 
carded prophets and the Son of God as much as images, 
roused the hostile opposition of the Mohemmedans as well 
as of the conventional Christians; But Rammoban with 
the courage of conviction that was no charactefistic of 
him, stuck to his faith and doctrine and refused to yield 
either to fear or to tempation neither of which was wanting. 
Rammohan, however, never denied that he was a Hindu. 
What he wanted to do was to reform Hinduism by remaining 
within its fold. , 
Rammohan was pre-eminently a rationalist and was 
against all social evils and wanted toend them. Thus he 
was opposed to caste distinctions, to polygamy, to the 
Sati or the system of burning widows on the funeral pyres 
of their dead husbands, to the degradation of women by 
keeping them in ignorance, the /forced harish rigorous 
of lite imposed upon Hindu widows and the absence ot a 
fational educational amongst the common people. He was 
a sturdy supporter of removal. of all these social evils and 
his efforts met with considerable success especially in 
the field of education. Himself a profound scholar in 
Sanskrit, he was more than most of his contemporaries 
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awake to the néed of expansion amongst the Indians 
of the knowledge of western languages, philosophy and 
science so that a new Indian people might grow up drawing 
the strength from a synthesis of the best of Western and 
Eastern knowledge. 


) Rammohan wasalso a pioneer amongst the Indians in 


the field of politics. An uncompromising love of freedom 
_ and an unlimited faith in the capacity of his countrymen 
torun the administration of their own country were the 
basic principles of his politics. He laid down the lines 
~ of political agitation in. a constitutional manner and may 
thus be said to have sown the seeds of the future Indian 
National Congress. He ,submitted strong written? protests 
in the form of petitions against the press regulations issued 
by the Governor-General, Lord Hastings, against the July 
Act of 1827 which denied to the Hindus and the Mohmme- 
_ dans alike the right of sitting on the Jury in the trial of 
Christians ( European as well as Indian ) while it allowed 
Christians to sit as juriors in the trial of Hindus and 
Mohammedans, against the Government proposal to tax 
rent-free lands, and. against the prolongation of the mono- 
-poly rights and other privilege enjoyed by the East 
India Company in India. He also wanted to ameliorate 
the condition of the peasants by reducing the incidence. of 
land tax on them and to promote the ‘industrialisation of 
India by stopping the annual heavy- economic drain to 
` England caused by England’s industrial superiority and poli- 
- tical supremacy over India. : 


Rammohan’s love of freedom and liberty knew no limita- 
tion of race, religion or region. He was as much pained as 
the failure of the rovolution in Naples in 1821 as he 
was Jubilant over the successful Spanish American Revo- 
lution of 1823 and the Revolution in France in 1830. He 
watched with enthusiasm the progress of the reform move- 
ment in England from 1830 and was much pleased wi 
“the passing of the First Reform Act of 1832 when he 
happened to be personally present in England where he 
had gone at the close of 1830 to represent to be British 


sy 
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King and Parliament the grievances of the titular Mughal 
Emperor Akbar II, who invested him with the title of 
Raja. During the brief stay in England Raja Rammohan 
acted not only asthe ambassador of Mughal Emperor to 
the British King but also as the ambassador of a New 
India to England and the Western world. He interpreted 
India to England by his writing and speeches. In his 
interviews with various persons of light and leading in 
England and France which he visited in 1332, he ably pre- 
sented India’s views and was warmly appreciated. All these 
exertions, however, proved too much for his health and he 
died at Bristol on September 27, 1833. P 


Rammohan. was a prolific writer who weilded a facile 
pen in Persian, English and Bengali to the last of which 
his contributions were so important that he has been 
called the father of modern Bengali- Prose. His Sambad 
Katmadi also marked a turning point in the history of 
newspapers in India. i 


Q, 2. rite a note on Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar, 


Ans. Pandit Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar -( 182091 ) 
was an eminent educationist and a social reformer. Born 
in a poor Brahmin family in: the district of Midnapur in 
Bengal, he was educated in the Government Sanskrit 
College, Calcutta, where he became a professor in 1851 
and trom which he retired in 1853 as its Principal. 

” Originally a Sanskrit scholar, he later on learnt English. of 
which he became a master. 


As early as 1847 he published his first English Prose Betal 
Panchavimsati which was followed by other Bengali Prose 
works which have earned for him the title of the father 
of Bengali Prose literature. He was an orthodox Hindu 
who refused to attend Government functions where his 
garb of dhoti, chaddar and slippers were banned. But his 
ideals of social lite were liberal and advancéd and his 
greatest achievement was the legalisation by the British 
~ Government of the remarriage of Hindu widows in 1856, 
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Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar was a great personality, cha- 
titable, benevolent and unbending where self-respect was 
in question. He founded many schools and the Metro- 
politan College (mew renamed after him the Vidyasagar 
College, Calcutta ) where Hindu students might get higher 
education on payment of such smajl tuition fees .as were 
payable by Muslim stdents in Government colleges as the 
results of the Mohsin endowments, 

A Brahmin and a Sanskritist, Vidyasagar was an earnest 
educate of western education in Bengal and was opposed to $ 
the reservation of the Government Sanskrit College esclusi- ` 
vely for the study of Sanskrit. He was specially interested in 
the spread of education among the womenfolk and started 
at his own initiative and expense many educational institu- 
tions for them. In short, women education received 
great impelus and popularity by the ardent , zeal 
and labour of Iswar Chandra. He also advocated the intro- 
duction of the study of Western phylosophy and of the 
applied sciences in its curriculum so that his countrymen 
might not lag behind in materialistic knowledge. He was 
one of thetowering personalities of Bengal who significantly 
contribuzéd to its teawakening in the nineteenth Century. 


/3. Discuss, in brief, the contribution of Sir Asutosh 
Mukhopadbyaya in the field of education in India. 


Aus. Sir Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya (1364-1924) was , 
an eminent lawyer and educationist. Born of a midcle* 
class Bengali Brahmin family in Calcutta, he hada distin? 
guished academic record and began his career in 1888 as 2 
Vakil practising in Calcutta High Court. He was raise 
‘to the Bench in 1904, officiated as the chief Justice of the 
Calcutta High Court in 1920 and retired from service 
in 1924. He took no part in politics, though he was 4 
‘nominated member of the Bengal Legislative Council for 
aterm from 1899, but he was certainly a maker of modet® 
Bengal, if not of India, by virtue of his eminent services 
to the cause of education to which he practically dedicate¢ 
all his life. z 
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At the early age of 25 Ashutosh became a member of 
the Senate of the. Calcutta University of which he later 
on became the Vice-Chancellor for five terms and with 
which he remained associated till the close of his life. He 
utilised the Indian Universities Act passed by Lord Curzon 
for throttling the progress of education in India, for the 
expansion of education in Bengal and for turning the 
Calcutta University from the mere examining body that it 
had. so long been, into the greatest teaching University in 
India by inaugurating the Post-Graduate Department and 
for making provision for imparting the highest Post-Gradu- 
ate teaching not only in different branches of humanities 
but also in the practical and applied sciences for the teaching 
of which tbere had been so far no provision. 


Asutosh also secured forthe University of Calcutta 
princely donations from the Maharaja of Darbhanga, Sir 
Taraknath Palit and Sir Rash Behari Ghosh, and utilised the 
money in constructing large buildings for the University 
Library and Science Colleges which were supplied with 
adequate laboratories. He thus gave a new turn to the 
education of the p:ople. He “also introduced the study 
of Bengali language for the highest degree examination of the 
M.A. and gave equal recognition to the other chief Indian 
languages. : Š 

He was a true Indian in his dress and manners and was 
the first Indian who asa member of a Royal Commission 
(Sadler (Commission) travelled all over India dressed -in dhoti - 
and a coat. He had never been to England and showed in 
his lite and activities how a true Indian could be Catholic in | 
the ideas, progressive in his actions and jinternationalist in 
selection of the staff of the University. Englishmen, 
Germans and Americans not to speak of Indians from all 
over the country, were invited by him to occupy chairs in 
the Calcutta University which he raised to the premier 
University in the East. 


Q. 4. What is the contribution of Sir Syed Ahmed Khan 
in the field of education in India 7 


Ans. Sir Syed Ahmed Khan (1815-1898 ) was a promi- 
Edu—20 
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nent leader of the Indian Mohemmedans. Born in Delhi he 
began his career in the service of the British in India in 1837 
and rose to the rank of a subordinate judge. He retired 
from Government service in 1876 and devoted the remaining 
twenty-two years of his life to the service and uplift of the 
Mohemmedans in India. © 
Sir Syed Ahmed Khan remained loyal to the British 
during the Sepoy Mutiny and had a lively appreciation of the 
values of Western Culture. He, therefore, devoted himself 
mainly in the task of propagating English education among 
the Indian Muslims and founded in 1875 the Mohemmedan 
Anglo-Oriental College at Aligarh which aimed at securing a 
balance between Islamic and European learning. 
In 190 Mohemmedan - Anglo-Oriental College was raised 
by the Government of India to the status of a University, 
called the Aligarh Muslim University. It has produced 
many talented young Muslim graduates of great ability and 
erudition. Sir Syed Ahmed Khan was, however, first a 
Mobemmedan, and then only an Indian, He thought that the 
Muslim of India, were a people separate from the Hindus and 
must not be absorbed by them or united with them. He 
therefore, asked the Indian Muslims to shun the Indian 
National Congress on account of the Hindu’ preponderance 
there. In fact, though, Sir Syed Ahmed Khan did. much to 
improve the condition of the Mohemmedans in India, he did 


very little for India as a whole. 
Q $ Discus the ‘educational ideas of Rabindranath 
Tagoré, ; 


Avs, Rabindranath Tagore (1861-1941) was the greatest 
Indian poet in modern times and one of the greatest poets 
ever born. He was a son of Maharshi Devendranath Tagore 
and was born in Galgutta where he breathed his last after 

aining an international reputation and respect as the 
urudeva (the Preceptor). Rabindranath was a versatile 
genius who excelled not only as a poet but also as a.drama- 
tist, novelist, essayist and in later life even as an artist, The 
publication of an English translation of his Gitanjali 
(offerings of songs) won him the Nobel Prize in 1913, 
1 
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Pre-eminent as a poet, Rabindranath was-no recluse. He 
was intensely patriotic and well in the forefront of the 
Swadeshi Movement, though he disliked boycott. For his 
patriotism was based not on selfish nationalism but on ` 
Catholic internationalism. He encouraged indigenous 
industries, rural reconstruction of which the Sreeniketan 
which he found near Santiniketan was an example, as well 
as popular education, folk-songs and dances, indigenous arts 
and crafts and the co-operative movement. He generally 
kept himself aloof {rom the hectic political agitation of the 
day but was never afraid of raising his stentorian voice in 
protest whenever the alien Government in India took to 
ureasonably harsh repressive measures. He gave voice to the 
pent-up feelings of millions of Indians by resigning the 
“knighthood that the British Government had conferred on 
him asa protest against the massacre perpetrated by the 
British at Jalianwallabagh in 1919. His action was the 
severest condemnation of the British system of administration 


in India. i 

But Rabindranath’s greatest contribution to human 
culture was the foundation of the Viswa Bharati in 1901 
without any financial support from the Government of the 
time Rabindranath maintained the unique seat of world 
culture out of the proceeds of the sale of his books and 
other personal income for fifty years. Rabindranath main- 
tained it as a centre of world culture specialising in the 
humanities. Viswa Bharati has been taken up by the 
Government of the Republic of India in 1951 and it is now a 
centrally administered University. 

Rabindranath believed that education helpsa man to 
attain perfectness and his ideals have been put into practice 
by the system of education which has been introduced in 
Viswa Bharati. Viswa Bharati still tries to maintain this 


. ideal as fax as practicable. ree 
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OBJECTIVE-TYPE QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q.1 ention the names of some important persons 
from amongst the founders of the Hindu Vidyalaya or Hindu 
school, 


Aus. Hindu Vidyalaya or school was established in 
Calcutta on 20th January, 1817, by the efforts of some promi- 
nent Hindus like Radhakanta Deva, Ramkamal’ Sen, Bai- 
dyanath Mukhopadbyaya and of David Hare, Hyde East, 
Francis Irvin etc. for the Propagating of English education — 
amongst the children of the Hindus, 


Q. 2. Who had formed the Academic Association and 
when 7. 


Avs. The Academic Association was founded by the 
disciples of Henry Louis Vivian Derozio in 1826. Its 
Prominent members were Ramtanu Lahiri, Radhanath 
Sikdar, Krishnamohan Bandopadhyaya, Ramgopal Ghosh, 
Rasik Krishna Mallik, Dakshina Ranjan Mukhopadhyaya etc, 


Qa 3A Write correctly the full names of the Serampore 
Trio. s 
Ans. William Carey, William Ward and Joshua Marsh- 
man are known as the Serampur Trio. 
writer. Marshman.was a good teacher a 


by their pat; nage. 
Ont, “Write the name of the first Bengali newspaper. 


Ans, Samachar-darpana ( Mirror of News ) was the first 
Bengali newspaper. The first issue of the’ Samachar-darpana 
was published on 10th Jyaistha 1225 B. S. corresponding to 


May 23, 1818. Tt was to be published every Saturday 
morning and the price was fixed at Rs, 18 per month. 


Joshua Marshman was the nominal editor of the papet, 
but it was actually conducted by Bengali Pandits among 


whom Joygopal Tarkalankar and Tarini Charan Shiromani 
_deserve special mention. 
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Q. 5. Why was Rammohan’s religion known as Brahmin ? 

Ans. Rammohan’s religious idea stood for monotheism 
on a non-sectrian basis and based on the principles of 
‘Brahma’ derived from the Upanishads, therefore, his religion 
is known as Brahmaism ( Brahma ). 

Q. Write the full name of Derozio. 

Ans. The full name of Derozio was Henry Louis Vivian 
‘Derozio. : 

Q. 7, What is the origin of the Brahmo Movement ? 


Ans, Brahma Movement had its origin in the Brahma 
Sabha started by Raja Rammohan Roy in 1828. 

Q.8. What were tke objectives. of Bhagawat 
Chatuspathi ? : 

Ans. In 1895 Satish Chandra Mukhopadhyaya established 
Bhagavat Chatuspathi to remove the incompleteness of the 
modern system of education and to revive the traditional 
system of education. He also wanted to make a synthesis. . 
between the oriental and western system of education. 

Q.9. Write the name ofa European gentleman who 
made selfless donations to the cause of education of the 
Bengalees. 

Ans. David Hare was one of the few non-official liberal 
Englishmen resident in India who devoted their-time and 
energy to the welfare of the Indians. David Hare was 
specially interested in the spread of Western education in 
India. 

Q. 10. When and why was the National Council of 
Education formed ? £ 

Ans. National Council of Education was formed in 
Calcutta on 11th March, 1906, at a public meeting presided 
over by the first Indian Civilian, Satyendra Nath Tagore. 

Ga. The system of education patronised by the National 
Council of Education was a part of the Boycott Movement 
organised during the First Partition of Bengal in 1905. 


Qu Who was Macaulay ? What was his full name ? 


, 
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Ans. The full name of.Macaulay was Thomas Babington 
Macaulay. He was a renowned English poet, essayist, histo- 
rian and politician. In 1834 he came to India as the first Law 
Member of the Governor-General’s Executive Council and 
subsequently become the President of the Education Commi- 
ttee. —- : 

. Mention the subject streams of the Higher Secon- 


dary Education Curriculum established in persuance of 
the Mudaliar recommendations. 


_ Ans. The seven streams proposed by the Mudaliar Com- 
mission are: Humanities, Science, Technical education, 


Agricultural Science, Commerce, Homo Science and Fine 
Arts. 


A Q. 13. When was the Radhakrishnan Commission appoin- 
ted? : 
Ans, In 1943 the Government of India appointed @ 
University Commission under the chairmanship of Dr. 
` Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan. It submitted its report in 1949. 


Q414- How long had the Kothari Commission worked ? 


Ans, For the discussion and recommendation of diffe- 
rent types of education, the Kothari Commission worked from 
1964 to 1965. 


Q. 15. What is meant by affiliating type of University ? 
` Ans. Affiliating type of University is that which can 
recommend the subjects and method of teaching to: colleges, 


These colleges are practically under the jurisdiction of the 
affiliating university. 


Q. 16. Mention the memorable contribution of Sir Syed 
Ahmed. í 


Ans, The most memorable contribution of. Sir Syed 
Ahmed is the foundation of the Muhammedan Anglo-Oriental 
College at Aligarh in 1875» which denied at securing @ 
balance between Islamic and European learning. In 1920 the 
college was raised to the status of University by the Govern- 
ment of India and it became known as the Aligarh Muslim 
University. 
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Q. 17. How many Universities are there in West Bengal ? 

_ Ans. At present there ate eight universities in ‘est 

Bengal. They are: Calcutta, Jadavpur, Burdwan, North- 

Bengal, Midnapur Vidyasagar University, Kalyani, Viswa- 
Bharati and Rabindrabharati. 

Q. 18. What is difference between LLT. and LT.I. ? 

Ans, The short name of Indian Institute of Technology 
is I. I. T. Five national institutions at Bombay, Kanpur, 
Kharagpur, Madras and New Delhi, known as Indian Institute 
of Technology, provide facilities for higher level education 
and research in engineering and technology. 

The Industrial Training Institutes are established on the 
recommendations of Mr. Abbot Wood is known in short 
as I. T. I. | 

Q. 19. Which education commission has proposed for 
rural universities ? 

Ans, The Radhakrishnan Commission (1948 ) recommen- 
ded the establishment of rural universities with Santiniketan 
and Jamia Milia as their model. A 

. 20. Who was the first Indian Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Calcutta ? . ~ 

Ans. Sir Gurudas Bandyopadhyay was the first Indian _ 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Calcutta. 2 

He was appointed Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Calcutta in 1890. 


Q. 21. In which. part of the Indian Constitution has 
Universal Primary education referred to? 


Ans. Indian Constitution has provided the citizen to 
have the universal right of primary education. It has been 
provided in the Directive Principles of the Costitution and 
in the Articles Nos, 45 and 46 in the Chapter of Rights 
granted to the citizens. 


Q. 22. To which Government | the responsibility of 
universal primary education has been imposed by the Consti- 


tution of India ? 
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Ans. The Constitution of India has imposed the respon- 
sibility of universal primary education on the State Govern- 
ment. 

. 23 Mention the objectives and the main initiators of 
the twabodhini Sabha and Patrika. : 


Ans. Devendra Nath Tagore founded the Tattwabodhini 
Sabha for the improvement in education, research and 
religious discoveries. But for his close connection with 
the Brahma Sabha the association came to the known as 
Tattwabodhini. Devendranath also founded the famous 
journal Tattwabodhini Patrika in 1843 through. which he 
Promoted serious thinking and earnest speaking amongst the 
children of the soil, emphasised the need of developing the 
mother tcngue, the need of studying science and theology, 
Opposed prevailing superstitions and social evils. Akshoy 
Kumar Dutta assisted him to the publication of the paper. 

. 24° What is meant by Macaulay Minute ? 

“Ans. For the solution of the conflict between the Angli- 
cists and the Orientalists on the question of the system of 
education to be introduced in India, Lord William Bentinck 
referred the issue to Macaulay. Macaulay submitted his 
considered view on the issue to the Government on February 
2, 1835, which is known as Macaulay Minute. In his Minute 
Macaulay recommended for the western system of education. 


Q. 25. What do you know of Macaulay ? 


Ans. Macaulay was a mixture of Benthamite theory 
of legislation and Evangelical vehemence in sentiment, His 
Minute on Education was brilliant, though he tried to dis- 
guise the thinness of his legal reason by taking refuge in 
bold and emphatic rhetoric. His main thesis was that all 
the learning of the East was nothing besides the metaphysics 
of Locke and Physics of Newton, and that it was only 
the torch of western learning that could illumine the Indian 
mind, submerged in superstition and ignorance. His view 
an Indian society reflected utilitarian contempt for oriental 
civilisation and his Minute reads like James Mill’s composi- 
tion. He advocated a root and branch policy to sweep away 
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everything of the past and write of afresh. Macaulay 
pointed out that English books in India were much in 
demand whereas Sanskrit and Arabic books found practically 
no purchasers. His object was to form a class of persons, 
Indian in blood and in colour, but English in tastes, in opini- 
ons and in morals and in intellect. The orientalist led by 
Prinsep, thought it impracticable to make English the langu- 
age of the people, and were of the opinion that the intro- 
duction of English would upset the existing arrangements and 
kill vernaculars. They urged that the stuff might be in a 
greater degree European, but must in all cases be inter- 
woven with-home spun material. Macaulay, on the other- 
hand, pointed out the plight of those students passed from 
Sanskrit College was found no employment anywhere, and 
considered that dialects had no value. Macaulay passed 
his Minute on to Bentinck and made the whole problem 
clearer and more intelligable than ever before and created 
a peculiar situation when solution could no longer be post- 
poned. Bentinck grasped the reality and intensity of the 
situation and gave the entire concurrence to the sentiments 
expressed in Macaulay’s Minute. ? 

But Macaulay was not the heraled of the dawn. His 
thesis merely confirmed Bentinck’s opinions who issued his 
Resolution of the 7th March 1835, which stated, “The great 
object of the British Government ought to be the promotion 
of European literature and science among the natives of 
India ; and that all the funds appropriated for the purpose 
of education would be best employed in English education 


alone. 


Q. 26. What do you know of the Radha Krishanan 
Commission ? 


Ans. In 1948 the Government of India appointed a 
University Commission under the Chairmanship of Dr. 
Sarvapalli Radhakrishanan. Its terms of reference were 
comprehensive, The Commission submitted a detailed report 
in 1949. The Commission recommended the establishment 
of rural universities with Santiniketan and Jamia Milia as 
their model. It criticised the allocation of inadequate funds 
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for education. Money for education was not to be less 
than 5 percent of the total revenue. The member of 
scholarships and stipends was to be increased to help the 
poor. The colleges were not to be allowed to admit more 
than 1000 students. Where the mother tongue was not as 


the same as the federal language, the federal language was to- 


be the medium of instruction. If the mother tongue and 
federal language was identical, the students were required to 
take any other Indian classical or Modern language. There 
was to be no hasty attempt at the replacement of English as 
a medium of instruction for academic standards. But the 
Commission did not prescribe any time limit. There were to 
be no denominational or sectarian or religious considerations. 
Co-education was to be adopted in the secondary stage and 
then again in the college stage. A considerable stress was put 
on the improvement of the standards of the teaching pros 
fession. There were tobe four classes of teachers and 
promotion from one another was to be solely on the basis of 
merit. 

Q. 27. What do you know of the University Grants 


- Commission ? 


4ns, In 1956 the Indian Parliament passed the University 
Grants Commission Act. In provided for the appointment of 
a University Grants Commission by the Union Government. 
The fine members ‘of the Commission were to be appointed 
the Central Government. Every member was to hold office 
for a period of 6 years. The Chairman of the Commission 
was to be appointed by the Central Government and his job 
was to be a whole time job carrying asalary. The Commi- 
ssion was to meet at different places. Itis the general duty 
of the Commission to take all such steps as it may think fit 
for the promotion and co-ordination of University education, 
for the determination and maintenance of standards O 
teaching, examination and research in universities. 
Commission can enquire into the financial needs of the 
University, allocate and disburse grants to University, 
recommend to any University the measures necessary for the 
improvement of University education and advise the Univer 


-to colleges. There was 
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sity upon the action to be taken for the purpose of implee 
menting such recommendations, advise the Central Govern- 
ment on any State Government on the allocation of any 
grants to Universities for any general of specified purpose. 
The Commission has to collect information on all mothers 
relating to University education in India and other countries 
as it thinks fit and to make the same available to any 
University, require a University to furnish it with such 
information as may be needed to the financial position of the 
University and perform such other functions which are 
considered necessary by the Commission for the advancing 
the cause of higher education in India. In order to find out 
the financial needs of a University and its teaching, examina- 
tion and research standards, the Commission can after 
consultation with the University, cause an inspection of any 
Department or Departments to be made. If a University 
does not comply with the recommendations of the Commissi- 
on, the latter can withhold its grants to the University. 


Q: 28. Write a note on the Hunter Commission. 


Ans, In 1882, Lord Ripon appointed a Commission to 
enquire into the manner in which effect had been given to 
the principles of the Despatch of 1854 and to suggest such 
measures as it may think desirable in order to further carry- 
ing out of the policy there in down. The Commission made 
its recommendations. While advocating the gradual with- 
drawal of the state from the direct support and management 
of institutions of higher education, the Commission felt that 
the withdrawal could only be by slow and cautious steps. A 
College or Secondary School was to the handed over to the 
Indians only if there was a reasonable prospect: that the 
cause of education would not suffer as a result of the transfer, 
Provision was to be made for ordinary and special grants 
; to be alternative courses in big 
l principles were to be followed as 
regards college fees and exemption from them. New regula- 
tions regarding scholarships were to be framed. An attempt 
was to be made to prepare a model text book based upon the 
fundamental principles of national religion. In all schools 


colleges. Certain genera 


` 
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and colleges, lectures were to be given to the students on the 
duties of a man and a citizen. Special measures were to be 
adopted for the encouragement of education among the 
Mubammedans. All elementary schools were to be inspected 
and supervised by the educational officers of the Government. 
Emphasis was put on physical and mental education of the 
students. The Commission felt that primary education needed 
strongest encouragement by the Government. A part of the 
Provincial revenues should be exclusively reserved for pri- 
mary education. Primary education should be given by the 
state District Boards and municipalities Secondary education 
was to the encouraged through local or private bodies. 
secondary schools were made over to private management 
wherever that was possible. 


Q. 29,What is known as the “Magna Carta of English 
education in India” ? 

Ans, In 1864, Sir Charles Wood, President of the Board 
of Control, sent a Despatch to the Court of Directors and it 
has been described as the Magna Carta of Englisa education 
in India. | 

Q\30- What proposals were embodied in Wood 
Despatch on education ? 

, Ans, Wood’s Despatch , embodied the following 
‘proposals : 3 

Tt enunciated the aim of education as the diffusion 
of arts, science, philosophy and literature of Europe. (The 
study of Indian languages was to be encouraged. The Eng ish 


was to be taught wherever- there was a demand for it., Both - 


English and the Indian languages’ were to be used as media 
for the diffusion of the European knowledge.) ) 

The Despatch also recommended ‘the establishment 
of universities in India. [he universities were to be establis- 
hed on the model of the London University. 


Each University was to consist of Chancellor, Vice- 
Chancellor anda Senate. The institution affiliated to the 
University were tobe periodically visited by Government 
inspectors. : X - 


b 
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(c) Institutions for the training of teachers for all 
classes of schools were to be established. <- 
é existing Government and Colleges were to be 
maintained and their number was to be increased if and when 
necessary. 


(e)a New Middle Schools were to be established. 
fe attention was tobe given to elementary 
education. 


sie} “fe system of Grants-in-Aid was to be started by 
the Government to help private enterprise.) Those grants 
were to be given on the principle of religious‘neutrality. ` 


FOS mprehensive system of scholarships was to be 
started, 
H” Female education was to be encouraged by the 
Government. ; 
OKT Director of Public Instruction was to be appointed 
in every province) He was to be assisted by Inspectors and 


Assistant or Deptty Inspectors. 


Q. 31. When was provided a Government resolution for 
public employment in every case, preference would be given 
to those who had been educated in Western science and 
familiar with the English language ? 


Ans. In 1844. T ; 
Q. 32. What do you know of the contribution of Christian 


Missicns in the field of education ? 


of work was done by the Christian Missions 
in any oy Bice don In 1716, the Danish Missionaries 
opened an institution for the training of teachers. In 1717, 
they opened two charity schools at Madras. They opened 
English school at other places also- Missionaries lıke Carey, 
Marshman and Ward started their work at Serampur in 
1793. In 1820, the missionary societies were doing a lot of 
work in this field but their primary object was not to teach 


people but to preach Christianity. The Missionaries were of 


the view that the spread of English language would help the 
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spread of Christianity in the country. In Bombay was started 
the Wilson College and in Madras the Christian College. 
- In 1853, they started the Saint John’s College, Agra. 
Missionary Colleges were also founded at Masaulipatam and 
Nagpur. The Bible classes were made compulsory in these 


institutions. . 


Q. 33. What was the content of the resolution adopted 
by the Government: of India on March 7, 1835, about the 
educational policy in the country ? 


Ans, Theyresolution passed on March 7, 1835, provided 
that the great object of the British Government ought to be 
the promotion of European literature and science among the 
natives of India and that all funds appropriated for the 
purposes of education will be best employed on English 
education alone. While the colleges of oriental learning 
were not tobe abolished, the practice of supporting their 
students during the period of education was to be discontin- 
ued. The Government funds were not to be spent on the 
printing of oriental works. All the funds at the disposal 
would in future be spent in imparting to the Indians a 
knowledge of English literature and science. 

Q. 34. What were the aspects of boycott. under the 
Triple boycott scheme ? 

Ans, The national system of education was the third 
item in the constructive programme adopted by the national- 
ists in Bengal in protest against the partition, the two other 
items being Swadeshi (use of indigenous products and boy- 
cott of foreign especially of British goods.) lies 

Q. 35. Which was the first educational. institution 
founded by the National Council of education. 

Ans, The first educational institution founded by the 
council was the Bengal National College and School in 
August 1905 with Aravinda Ghosh as the’ first Principal. 

This institution adopted elaborate syllabus in humanities 
as well as sciences and technology. ; 

_ Q. 36. How was the Bengal National College and 
“Technical School founded ? : % ; 


E 


The 


x 
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Ans, The National Council of Education established the 
Bengal National College and School in 1906. But the aims 
and prospects of the council were hampered by the existence 
of a rival body sponsored by Sir. Taraknath Palit which 
wanted to concentrate on technital education alone and 
founded the Bengal Technical Institute in Calcutta and by 
the open disfavour of the Government, which gave no 
recognition to the alumni of the Bengal National College and 
School. The Bengal Technical Institute and Bengal National 
College and School were merged together on 25th May 1910 


-and the united institution came to the known as the Bengal- 


National College and Technical School. 


Q. 37. What is the achievements of the National 
Council of Education ? 


Ans. The object of the National Council of Education 
was'to impart education—literary as well as scientific and 
technical on national lines and esclusively under national 
control, not in opposition to, but standing apart from the 
existing systems of Primary, Secondary and University 
Education. But the efforts of the council to attract a 
sufficiently large number of students to the Arts section to 
the College met with a failure. The Council, therefore, 
abolished the Arts side of the Bengal National College and 
also™ helplessly witnessed the abolition of the various ‘Natio- 
nal Schools’ that it had established outside Calcutta. ; 


The Council, however, developed the Technical side of 


“the Bengal National College and Technical Institute into the 


Jadavpur College of Engineering and Technology which 
attracted a growing number of students from all over India 
and eventually the council had the satisfaction of seeing the 
child to develop into the Jadavpur University which not only 
teaches different branches of technology and engineering, 
but also the general fundamental sciences as well as different - 
branches of humanistic studies. 


Q. 38. Name the Indian member who was included in 
the Sadler Commission ? 
Ans. Sir Ashutosh Mukhopadhyaya. 
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Q. 39. What do you know of the Raleigh Commission ? 

Ans, In January 1902, Lord Curzon appointed a Commi- 
ssion presided over by Mr. Raleigh to enquire into the condi- 
tions and prospects of the universities established in British 
India, to consider the report upon any proposals which may 
have been or may be made for improving their construction 
and working and is recommend such measures as may tend to 
elevate the standard University of teaching and to promote 
the advancement of learning. Tne Commission recommended 
that the powers of the order universities should be enlarged 
and all universities be recognised as teaching bodies. The 
local limits of each University were to be accurately defined. 


The Senate, Syndicate and Faculties were to b2 reorganised - 


and made mote representative than before. The affiliation 
rules were to be framed in such a way that no institu- 
tion was admitted to affiliation unless it satisfied certain stan- 
dards of efficiency. There were to be properly constituted 
governing bodies for each college. Attention was to be paid 
to residence and discipline of students. The courses and 
methods of examination in all subjects were to be changed 
according to the suggestions made in the report. 


The recommendations of the Raleigh Commission were 
accepted by the Government and embodied in the univer- 
sities Act of 1904, 


Q. 40. What do you know of Elphinstone’s contribu- 
tion for the spread of English education in India ? 


Ans. In his Minute of 1823. Mountstuart Elphinstone, 
Governor of Bombay, urged the establishment of schools for 
teaching English and European sciences. ‘He proposed the 
establishment of a school at Bombay where English might be 
taught classically and where instruction might also be giver 

‘in that language on history and geography and science. In 
1033 he set up a similar school at Pune. In 1834 was starte 
the- E.phinstone College at Bombay. It was expected to 
train a class of persons qualified by their inteiligence an 
morality for high employment in the civil administration o 


Se ~~ ee 
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s ENE the members of eee Commission. 
ns, e Commission was presided over by Mr. 
wards Sir ) Thomas Raleigh, Legal Member of the Vaat 
Executive Council. The members included Mr, Syed Hussain 
Bulgrami, Director of Public Instruction in the Nizam’, 
dominions and when the Hindu Community complained 
that it was unrepresented, Mr. Justice Gurudas Bando- 
padhyaya, a Judge of the Calcutta High Court, was added to 
the Commission. 

Qu ~ When and by whom Calcutta Madrasha was 


founded ? 

Ans. Calcutta Madrasha was founded in 1731 by 
Warren Hastings, who was the then Governor-General. It 
has since been a very important centre of Oriental (Persian - 
and Arabic ) studies in India. Warren Hastings established 
the Calcutta Madrasha to qualify the sons.of M>hammedan 
gentlemen for responsible and lucrative offices in the state. 

Q. 43. When and by whom Calcutta Medical College 
was established ? 

Ans, Calcutta Medical College founded in March, ` 
1835, by William Bentinck, who was then the Governor- 
„General, marked the beginning of the. study and practice 
of the medical science in India. 

Q. 44. What do you know of the School Book Society ? 
j Ans. The School Book Society was established in Calcutta 
in 1817 mainly by the -efforts of Mr. Hyde East, the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Calcutta. The object of 
the Society „was to make available good text books, both in 
English and in Indian languages, available for schools. The 
Society undertook to prepare such text books and to print 
and publish them. They were sold at a cbeap price and 
sometimes distributed free, The publication of religious books 
was beyond its purview. 4 

Q\45" What do you know of David Hare. 

„Ans. -David Hare (1775-1842) was one of the few non- 


Edu—21 : 
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official liberal Englishman resident in India who devoted 
their time and energy to the welfare of the Indians. He was 
Specially interested in the spread of western education 
in India. A watch-maker by profession and a Scott by 
birth, he came to Calcutta in 1800 and acquired a 
competence before he made over his business to a relative 
in 1816 and devoted: himself entirely to phifanthrophic 
works amongst the Indian population in Calcutta. He 
took a leading part in imitating the scheme of establishing 
an English School in Calcutta and it was largely due to 
his efforts that the Hindu College was opened on January 
20, 18:7. A few days later David Hare associated himself 
with the Schoo] Book Society which was founded for printing 
and publishing English and Bengali books. He also worked 
hard for the repeal of the Regulation against the Press which 


bore fruit during the administration of Charles Metcalfe 
in 1835, 


David Hare died of cholera in Calcutta in 1842. His 
Philanthrophy, benevolence’ and liberalism had so impressed 
the people of Calcutta that they erected by public subscrip- 
tion bis life-size marble statue which is situated at a central 


place in Calcutta where he is also commemorated by a 
school which bears his name, 


Q46. What do you know of the foundation of the Hindu 
College ? 


Ans, The most important institution that helped the 
spread of English education in Bengal was the Hindu College, 
established in Calcutta on January 20, 1817. 


It appears that about the beginning of May, 18'6, a 


Brahmin Calcutta (probably Baidyanath Mukherjee) saw 


Sir Hyde East,.Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Cal- 
Cutta, and informed him that many of the leading Hindu were 
desirous of forming an establishment for the education of 
their children ın a liberal Manner as practised by Europeans, 
and desired him to hold. meeting for this purpose. According- 
ly Sir Hyde East, with the permission of the Governor- 
General and the Supreme Council, called a meeting at bis 
house on May 14, 1816 at which fifty and upwards ‘of the 


z 


| 
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| most respéctable Hindu inhabitants of rank or wealth atten- 
$ ded, including also the principal Pandits, when subscribed 
and many more subscriptions were promised. 

The meeting decided to establish a college, housed in its 
own building, with the object of teaching Bengali, Hindus- 
thani and English languages, and then Persian, if desired ; 
arithmetic, history, geography, astronomy, mathematics and . 
in time asthe fund increases, English belles-letters, poetry 
etc. Stress was also to be laid om teaching the English system 
| of morals. ; 
| Q. 47. What were the aims and objects of the Academic 
| Association or Institution ? 

Ans. The Academic Association or, Institution „was 
'i established under. the inspiration of Derozio, The subject: 
| discussed in the Association included the following : : 
| “Free will, free ordinations fate, faith, the sacredness of 
è truth, the high duty of cultivating virtue, the meanness 
j of vice, the nobility of patriotism, the attributes of God, 
and the arguments fòr and against the existence of the 
Deity, as these have been set forth by Hume on the one side 
and Reid, Dugald Stewart and Brown on the other, the 
hollowness of idolatry and the shams of the prienthood. 

Q. 48. When did the students of the Hindu College start 
the “Society for the Acquisition of General Knowledge” ? 

L Ans. Society for the Acquisition of General Knowledge 
© „was established in 1838, 
Its main object was to, acquire and disseminate useful 
knowledge about the condition of the country. 
Q. 49. Who did establish the Hindu Theophilanthro- 
pic Society ? 
Ans. The Derozians started the Hindu Theophilanthro- 
pic Society under the inspiration of Dr. Duff. 3a 


Q. 50. Name the Magazines started by the sident of 
the Hindu College Students. - 


Ans. The Hindu College students published several 
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Magazines during the period from 1828 to 1843. These were = 
: The. Parthenon (1830); Gyananweshan (1831-18 49) ; 
Hindu Pioneer ( 1838 ) and The Bengali Spectator (1542). 
Three other papers were run by the Derozians, these are $ 
The Hesperous, Inquirer and The Quill. 


These magazines dealt in a general way with the condi- 
tion of the country, science of politics, science “of govern- 
ment and jurisprudence, European colonisation in India, 
female education etc, The Hindu Pioneer published articles 
on ‘Freedom’, “India under Foreigners” and the like. 


Q. 51. When and by whom the Sanskrit College at 
) Beneres was started ? 


Ans, The Sanskrit College at Beneres was founded in 
1791 by Jonathan Duncan, Resident at Beneres, for the 
Preservation and cultivation of the laws, literature and 
religion of the Hindus. 

Q. 52. Name some of the British people who encouraged - 
the spread of education in India. 

Ans. Sir Jobn Shore, Charles Grant, William Welberforce . 


and Henry Thornton dedicated to the cause of education in 
India, y 


Q. 53. For the first ‘time, in which Charter, a sum of 


money was sanctioned by the British Parliament for the 
cause of education in India ? 


Ans, By the Charter of 
Company it was decided to set 
year out of the Indian revenue for 


Q. 54. When was the Sanskrit College established at 
Calcutta ? 


Aos. In 1823 the Sanskrit College was established at 
Calcutta by Lord Amherst. 


Se 


2p Bengal replaced by the Council of Educati 
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Q. 55. When was there an attempt to estab 
versity in Calcutta for the first time ? 


' Ans. In 1845, the Council of Education in 
under the Presidentship of Charles Hay 

up a plan for a university in 

be implemented probably because it was discountenanced by 
the authorities in England. . 


lish a uni- 


Q. 56. When was the Committee of Public Instruction 


on f 


Ans, In 1842—1843. 
Q..57. In which year was the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
foundéd-and w i 


ho was the initiator ? 

Ans. Asiatic Society of Bengal, an association of the 
learned men especially interested in Oriental Studies, was 
founded in Calcutta on January 15, 1784 by William Jones, 
Supported by Warren Hastings, Governor-General of India. 

ter the Sepoy Mutiny and the transfer of power from the 
Company to the crown of England, it came to be known 
as the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal: But after 1947 
ş bas come again to be known by its old name of the Asiatic 

Ociety of Bengal. x , 
tion 58. Who was the founder of the Academic Associa- 
ton’? hat was its function ? 


A Ans, Henry Louis Vivian Derozio was the founder of the ` 
Cademic Association. It was mainly a debating society, 
Where Telj 


glon, patriotism, social manners „and customs, 
Politics and other allied " subjects were discussed. The 
duvets of the ‘Young Bengal’ regularly participated in the 
cussion . 


+ Menti least two of leaders o 
the E ention the two names at le f 


LA engal and two papers founded as their organs. 
Krish vam yeaders of the Young Bengal: Ramtanu Lahiri, 
n 
al 


f an Bandopadhyaya, Rasik Krishna Mallık, 
Miabanath Sikdar; Ramgopal Ghosh, Dakshina Ranjan 
vaya etc, 


*8azines Published by the Young Bengal. 
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‘The Enquirer’, ‘“Gnananweshan’ etc, 


Institutions founded by Young Bengal: Calcutta Public 
Library, Sarbatatwa Dipika Sabha etc. 


Q. 60. What was the name of the college founded in 
1830 by Alexander Duff? What is the present name of the 
institution ? 

Ans. Rey. Alexander Duff, a Scottish Presbyterian 
masonar was in Calcutta from 1820—1863. He was sent 

y t ) 
request made to it by Raja Rammohan Roy in 1823 for sending 
out to India competent teachers to spread English education. 

e was warmly welcomed by the Raja and it was with his 
help that he started and English School as the General 
Assembly Institution soon after his arrival in Calcutta in 
1830. In course of time the school developed into a college 
and is known as the Scottish Church College. 


Q. 61. Who founded the Tattabodhini Patrika and 
why ? 


Ana, In 1843 Maharshi Devendranath Tagore founded 
the Tattabodhini Patrika. 


Through this famous journal Devendranath promoted 
serious thinking and earnest speaking amongst the children of 
the soil, emphasised the need of developing the mother- 
tongue, the need of studying science and theology, opposed 
prevailing superstitions and social evils and waged ar 
unrelenting war against the proselytising activities of the 
Christian missionaries, 

Q. 62. Write a short note on ‘Young Bengal’. 


Ans. Young Bengal is the designation that was collecti- 
vely given by contemporaries to the students of Henry Louis 
Vivian Derozio.. The Young students of Hindu College who 
were all Hindus, were encouraged by Derozioto be free 
thinkers, “to live and die for truth—to cultivate and practise 
all virtues, shunning vice in every shape”. In effect ~their 
. free thinking and excessive admiration for western culture 
and literature made them immature rebels against the existing 


e Church of Scotland presumably in pursuance of a” 


nos 
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social and religious structure of Hindu Society. Their upper- 
Most thousht was to expose Hinduism and some of them even 
renounced it and made ita public exhibition of their free 
thinking by taking beef and drinking wine even in public 
place. They also started journals and formed learned asso- 
Clation for propagating their news.’ The exuberance on 
the part of young Bengal alarmed their guardians and the 
older „section of the Hindu Community of Calcutta and 
erozio s service was terminated in 1831. But his students 
known as the Derozians or Young Bengal continued to be 
a force in Bengali society promoting political consciousness 
among the public, welcoming the foundation of the Medical 
College in Calcutta in 1835 for the encouragement and 
pratice of the western medical science in India, encouraging 
the foundation of public libraries and schools for the propa- 
gation of education -amongst the people supporting the move- 
ment for the freedom of the Pressand advocating social 
reforms like the abolition of Sati. But the young Bengal 
which contributed much to the renaissance in Bengal in the 
19th century failed to build a sustained movement and to 
develop an ideology, to appreciate the necessity of effecting 
a synthesis between the western and eastern cultures and to 
temper reasoning and intelligence with moderation and- 
understanding. - It proved ephemeral and unsubstantial and 
faded away slowly by the middle of the nineteenth century. 
Qao W hen was the Mudaliar Commission appointed ? 
Ans. Onthe advice of the Central Advisory Board of 
Education, the Government of India, appointed the Secon- 


ary Education Commission under the Chairmanship of Dr, 
A.L. Mudaliar in 1952, It- worked upto 1953. The 


Commission is popularly known as the Mudaltar Commission. 
Ongar Whe was the objects of the Government to 
seh up the:Mudaliar-Commission ? : 

Ans, The Government desired to change over from the 
Prevailing system of Secondary Education which is unilateral 
and predominantly academic in nature to a new system 


Which will enter to the Secondary stage for different aptitu- 
€s and interests. 
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Q. 65. Who surveyed the indigenous education in 
Bengal in early 18th century? In which years were his 
reports submitted ? 


Ans. Scottish missionary Rev. William Adam surveyed 
the indigenous education in Bengal in the early 19th century 
at his own will. 


He submitted three Teports on indigenous education in 
Bengal. The first and second reports were submitted in 1835 
and the third one was submitted in 1838, 

66° Who was the first Indian ‘Vice-Chancellor of 
Calcutta University ? In which year he was installed ? 
_ Ans. Sir Gurudas Bandopadhyaya -was the first Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Calcutta. He was appointed 
to the post in 1890. y 


Q. 67. Why was National Council . of F : 
established ? ducation 


_, Ans. The Nationa] Council of Education was’ 
in Calcutta on 11 March, 190> It was the Te: 


nal control, not in opposition to but der natio- 
aii t > Standin 

ousting systems of Primary, Secondary 8 apart from the 

education, Diversity 


and he 4 pee founded ‘the Bolepur Brahmacharya Ashram 


Ans, Rabindranath Tagore found 
charya Ashram in 190], Through mate 
to impart to the students education int = 
term, 


Bolepur Brahma- 
ution, he wanted. 
e true sense Of the 


Mention the names of three front i 


of the National Education Movement Tanking leaders 


Ans, Rashbehari Ghosh 
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Chandra Mallik are the three front ranking leaders of the 
National Education Movement. 


Q. 70. In which year was Ashutosh Mukherjee appoin- 


ted the Vice-Chancellor of Calcutta University for the first 
time ? 


Ans. Sir Ashutosh Mukherjee became the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the University of Calcutta in 1905. He was the 
Vice-Chancellor of the Univerity of Calcutta from 1906 to 
1914. Again he became the Vice-Chancellor of the Univer- 
*sity of Calcutta from 1921-1923. 


. ` 3 \ 
Q. 71. By which other name is the Calcutta University 
Commission known and why? 


Ans. Government of India appointed in 1917 the 
Calcutta University Commission with Dr. M. E. Sadler, Vice- 
Chancellor of Leeds University as its President. The 


Commission is, therefore, also known as the Sadler Commi- 
ssion, 


Q. 72. Why was the Zakir Hussain Committee. formed 
and when ? : 


Ans. The Zakir Hussain Committee was formed in 1937, 


3andhiji’s scheme of Basic education was discussed in All 
indian Educational Conference. which recommend to form a 
Committee under Zakir Hossain to go through the detail of 


the scheme. 
| 9% Mention the seven streams of 
| £ Higher Secondary Education ? 


Ans. Humanities, Science, Technical educati 
4 at ; 
‘ulture, Commerce, Home Science and Fine Ares: n, Agri- 
seven streams of Higher Secondary Education. are the 
i Q. When was the Kothari Commission instituted 
Ans. The Kothari Commission was instituted į 
submitted its report on June 30, 1966, t In 1964. It 
Q75. Mention the language : 
one s 

Commission 7 £e scheme of the Kotharj 


Mudaliar scheme 
! 


Ans. Like the Mudaliar Commission the Kothari Commi 
mmi- 
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ssion also recommended three language formula. It recco- 
mmended that students must learn: the mother-tongue in the 
Lower Primary stage, in the Upper Primary stage they mus 


Secondary stage mother tongue, Hindi or and English and a 
modern Indian or European language, In the University 
level it recommended to introduce the mother tongue as early 


as possib] 
OAE What is meant by 4+2 stage ? 


Ans, +2 means the Higher Secondary Stage, i, e, the £f 
Eleven and the Twelve Classes, 


Q. 77. Which do you think as correct—‘Education for 
Work’ or "Work for Education’ ? 


Ans. Incase of vocational education, Work for Educa- 
tion is appropriate, but in the case of General Education, 
‘Education fo ork’ is appropriately applicable, 


Q.. 78 What was the Language Formula Suggested by 
the Mudaliar Commission ? 


Aus, The Commission recommended 
formula, ie, Vernacular 


English and other Indian language in case th 
age is Hindi, 


Q. 79, _ Which Committee did reco 
of Residential Day Schoo] ? What were its objects ? ; 
_' Ans, The Mudaliar Commission recommended tb 
Setting up of Residential Day Schools and Schools for tk? 

andicapped. 


Q. 807 Who founded the Angl>-Oriental 
Whats the present Status of the institution ? 


. Ans. Sir Syed Ahmed founded in 1875 at Aligarh th: . 


} tre of Muslim culture in India In 1920 
the Aligarh ege was raised to the status of a University. 
Q., 81 i 


Ans, The ‘Parthenon’ am 


mmend the setting up 


College“; 
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-< hed in 1830 by the members of the Academic Association. 

In the first issue of the Magazine some articles were published 

4; inthe paper which discussed various subjects including 

* female education, the evils of the social systems of the 
Hindus and the administrative corruption of the British 
Government. These articles made a great commotion in the 
conservative Hindu Society as well asin the administrative 
circle. So, Dr. Wilson, the editor of the Magazine stopped. 
the publication of the paper. 


Q. 82. What do you know of Henry Louis Vivian 
Derezio ? 3 
Ans. Henry Louis Vivian Derozio was born in Calcutta 
in 1809 in a Portuguese-Indian family. He began his life as 
a clerk in his father’s office, but soon adopted the profession | 
ofa teacher and journalist. In 1826 he was appointed a — 
teacher in the Hindu College in Calcutta and occupied that 
post till bis forced resignation in April 1831. During the 
short spell of five years he exercised an immense influence on 
his students of the Hindu College and through them over a 
very large number of youths who were not his students and 
thus created a group of free-thinkers known as: young Bengal. 
They were radical in their views, openly attacked all that | 
they considered unreasonable in Pindu Society and religion | 
and thus created a great stir in the country. The attacks of 
the young Bengal made on Hinduism were bitterly resented | 
~ by the orthodox community and their opposition to Derozio’s | 
| continuance as a teacher Derozio to resign. He lived but a 
43 short time after his resignation but he left his mark on the 
history of modern Bengal, and through it of modern India by 
creating a body of young men who were radicals in though | 
and whose opposition to authority to religion was soon to 
be directed against authority in administration also. Seldom 
= has a teacher exercised such a great influence on his students 


within so short a time. : 
Q. 83. Who founded the Tattabodhini Pathsala ? 
Ans. In 1840 Maharshi Devendranath Tagore founded 
the Tattabodhini. Pathsala. It imparted to the students 
spiritual knowledge with spiritual knowledge also. - : 


the 


“| 
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Q. 84, When was Hindu Mela founded? Name some 
of the organisers of the Hindu Mela. 

Ans, Hindu Mela was started in 1867. Raj Narayan 
Basu was the main organiser of the Hindu Mela. Gaganendra 
Nath Tagore was the Secretary and Nabagopal Mitra 
Assistant Secretary of the organisation. 


Q. 85. When wasthe Amrita Bazar Patrika published 
first ? Who was its editor ? 


Ans, The Amrita Bazar Patrika was published first in 
Bengali in 1868. Its editor was Sisir Kumar Ghosh. In 
1873 when the rigorous Vernacular Press Act was passed the 

| Amrita Bazar switched on to English language, 


Q. 86. When was the Society for the Higher Traini 
of Young Men established ? ; E ei Eg 


| Ans. Society for the Higher Training of Youn M 
| was established in 1891. Its initiators were Pratap OERA 
Majumdar, Gurudas Bandopadhyaya, Bankim Chandra 


| Chattopadhyaya. And the President of the organisati 
l Sir Herbert Risley. g A ae 


t] Q. 87. When was the Jamia Milia Islamia founded ? 


| Ans, In 1920 October 20, Jamia Milia I 
jestablished in the campus of the Mu 
Oriental College. Aligarh in impleme 
of Non-Co-operation. 


slamia was 
hammedan Anglo. 


Atation of the Policy 


..,Maulana Muhammed Ali was the first Shaikh- ; 
(Vice-Chancellor) and Hakim Ajmal Khan, che Beer lamia 
Jamia (Epancaian) pfmeng the tounders was Zakir Ea 

Mila o Aigara M.A.O. College and joined the Jamia 


. 88. What the ai ; a 
R Ks at were the aims and objects of the Jamia 


Ans, Jamia Milia had two purposes: (i t : 
Muslim Youth with definite ideas of their Te a the 
duties as Indian citizens; and (ii) to co-ordinate hie er 
thought and behaviour with Hindus, } amia 
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The general aim is to create a ‘harmonious nationhood 


without Muslims losing their Islamic identity. 

In short, the aim of the institution to keep alive Islamic 
culture and education and also help in the realisation of the 
ideal of a common nationhood and the achievement of the 
freedom of the country. 

Q. 89. When was the Stanley Despatch sent? What 
was its aim? 

Ans, The Stanley Despatch was sent in 1859. «Its object 
was to review the progress of education in India since the 
days of the Wood’s Despatch in 1854 and the foundation of 
the Universities of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras, - 

Q. 90. What do you know of the Gurukul University 7 

Ans, The Gurukul University was founded at Hardwar 
by the members of the Arya Samaj in 1902. Its ideal is to 
foster the necessity of reviving the Vedic ideal in modern life, 

Q. 91. Who founded the Dayananda Anglo-Vedic Coll- 
ege at Lahore ? 

Ans. Lala Hansraj. 4 

Q. 92. What do you know of the Poona Women’s Uni- 
versity ? A, i 

Ans. Poona Women’s University was founded by profe- 
ssor Dhonduras Kesava Karve in 1916. It marked a 
important stage in the progress of the female education im 
India. aa ay A 
3, hat was Sir William Jone’s most important 
contribution to the cause of education and culture in 
India ? alge Leics 

Ans. The greatest contribution of Sir William Jones 
the foundation of the Asiatic “Society of Bengal ( after- 


was ha 3 B et 

as Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal. — twas an 
we aes learned men especially interested in Oriental 
assoc 
studies. 


$ ich year was the Hindu Vidyalaya establi- 
ý Je a Peter of at least two of its founders, 


shed? Me 
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Ans, Hindu Vidyalaya was established in 1817. 


Some of the well-known founders of the institution were : 
Edward Hyde East, Baidyanath Mukherjee, Radhakanta 
Dev, Ramkamal Sen, Francis Irvin etc. 


Q,95 hich year and from where was the Samachar 
Darpan first published ? 
Ans. In 1818 from Serampur (West Bengal) the Samachar 
Darpan. was lished. Its editor was Joshua Marskhman, 
Q,9 When and by whom the Atmiya Sabha founded ? 
Ans, ~Raja Rammohan Roy founded the Atmiya Sabha 
in.1815. Its aim was to fight the superstitions of the Hindu 
religion on the one hand and the spread of Christianity by 


the missionaries on the other. 
3 Q7 Mention at least two objectives of the Tattabod- 
hini Sabha. 

Aus. For the improvement of education, research and 


religious discourses Devendranath Tagore established the 
Tattaranjini Sabha, which became known as Tattabodhini 


Sabha in 1839. 
98. In which year and when was the G. C. P, L 
formal ? 


Ans. The G. C. P.I. (General „Committee of Public 
Instruction ) was formed. . LE ASRS At y 
~ Q. 99. What is meant by Downward Filteration Theory ? 


Ans, The Downward Filteration Theory means the 
introduction of western education among the upper and 
lower middle classes. The British Government took the 

"policy to create a class of clerks for the benefit of cheap 
administration. 


Q. 100. What has been abbreviated into D. P. I. 7 
-Ans, The shorter form of Director of Public Instruction 


is een: 
‘rfi, In which year was the Simla Conference held 


and with what purpose ? 
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Ans. In 1901 Lord Curzon called the Simla Conference 
to discuss the problems of education in India. : : 

Q. 102. Under whose chairmanship was the University 
Education Commission formed after independence ? 

Ans. In 1948, the Government of India appointed 
a University Commission under the chairmanship of Sir 
Radhakrishnan. The Commission submitted its report in 
194). E 

%, What is known as Gokhale Bill ? 
| Ans. In 1910, Gopal Krishna Gokhale, Member of the 
A Legislative Council, sponsored a bill for compulsory rimar; 
Leg ? $ p y 
education wnich Nae rejected on account of opposition of the 
Government of the day. : 

Q. 104 ER were the chief feature -of missionary edu- 
cation in India ? 

i Ans, The chief features of the missionary education 
PS) in India was as follows è 

a) Vernacular was used as the medium of instruction ; ` 
(2) ! : ; 
E (b) Religious instruction was compulsory ; 
j (c) There were fixed hours of schooling ; 

(a) A wide curriculum was followed ; 

(e) Separate classes under separate teachers were held ; 

(f) Education was primary and free ; 

Though religion was the chief objective of the missiona- 
ties, their relentless work for spreading religion developed a 
concrete form of primary education as an appendix to their 
main programme: ; ; 

Q. 105. What is the important contribution of Halhed 
on the cause of education ? Eat 


G Ans. Halhed’s greatest contribution is his “Bengali 
Grammar’ writter for the benefit of the Civil servants but 


_ which served the purpose of others also. 
106. Why was the Calcutta Free School. Society 


established ? 


x 
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Ans. The Calcutta Free School Society was established 


in 1789 for educating the children of the .Europeans, in 
Calcutta. i 


What is the meaning of Nai Talim ? ; 

; The system of education expounded by Gandhiji 
is called ‘Basic’ as it will provide the basis of our national 
culture as it will be closely linked with the basic needs of 
and interests of child life. Moreover, it is correlated with 
basic occupation of community life. 


The system of Basic education is also known as ‘Na? 
Talim’ or New Education, 


Q. 108, In which year andin which paper Gandhiji 
publisked his new idea of Basic education ? 

Ans. In 1937 Gandbiji in a series of articles in ‘Harijan’ 
expounded a new plan of mass education which is known 
as ‘Basic education’ or ‘Nai Talim’ 


Q. 109. What was the background of Gandhiji’s propo- 
sal tor Basic education ? 


Ans, Under the provincial autonomy, Congress Minis- 
tries assumed offices in seven provinces in 1937, Imme- 
diately, thereafter, the Congress was confronted with the 
problem of Primary Education. On the one hand, there was 
a strong public resentment against the existing system of 
education, and on the other, a demand for universal free and 
compulsory primary education. The position was further 
complicated by the decision to introduce a total prohibition. 
This meant a further loss of easily available revenue. The 
solution to this problem was indicated by Mahatma Gandhi 


in a series of articles in ‘Harijan’ in which he expounded a 
new plan of mass education. j 


Q. 110. What were the special features of Gandhiji’s 
plan of Basic education ? 


Ans. The special features of Gandhiji’s plan of Basic’ 
education were: . 


(a) Primary education should be extended to sever 
years, Si Í 
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(6) The course should include general knowledge Babe 
Matriculation standard less English plus a useful Seman 2 


(c) The vocation should serve two-fold purpose :—to 
develop the pupil’s entire personality and to enable him 
to pay for the expense of his education by bis own labour. 

(d) By the inclusion of profit earning vocation the 
plan provided an answer to the financial problem in mass 


education. 

(e) The state should guarantee the employment of the 
students in their respective vocation OF buying their 
products as that they can earn their bread after coming 


out. i 
Q. 111. What was the language policy of Basic educa- 


tion proposed by Gandbiji ? 

Ans. The Wardha Committee who reviewed Gandhiji’s 
proposal of Basic education viewed the mother tongue as 
the foundation of all education. So emphasis was given on a 
proper learning of the mother tongue- z 

Q. 112. What do you know of the Sergant scheme 


for Education ? i 

The scheme was prepare by Sir John Sergant who 
1 Adviser to the Government of India. 
oduce universal free and compulsory 
education of boys and girls between ages of 6 and 14. The 


scheme is estimated to cost Rs. 200 crore a year. The basic 


education was to Consi g 
stage. After the primary-stage all boys and 


and the senior § ; i 
n lowed to go to high schools. Only 


be allowed who were expected to join a high 


those were to Se ak 
be maintained out of public funds 


school. Schools were to 


-as far as possible. Restrictio e] 
sion of students into colleges. Intermediate colleges were 


to be joined with the schools, ~ and college education was to 


last for 3 S. A 
au What do you know of Radhakanta- Dev ? 


Edu—22 


onsist of two stages viz , the junior stage ~ 


n were to be put on the adnie 
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Ans. Raja Radhakanta Dey (1794-1867) was a well 
known leader of the Orthodox Hindu C 
in the 19th century. He liberally patro 


ern as well as western. He spent large sums of money in 


n 
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| Q. 114. What do you know of the 


Qt Beneres Hindu 
University ? 


Ans. Beneres Hindu University was established by the 


| untiring zeal and efforts of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 


in 1915. It is now one of the largest 
in India. : 

Q. 115. Who was the founder 
College at Beneres ? 


Ang, Annie Besant, 


11 hat were the terms of reference placed before 
the Mudaliat Commission ? 


Ans. Terms of reference placed before the Mudaliar - 


issi s follows : 
jssjon were a j S 
T The Commission wes asked to enon ite. the 
n the present position of the Secondary £ ; 
report on th c 
i ` sures 
hT issi as also asked to suggest measur 
Commission W i egt meam 
2 Tbe antsation, improvement and exp. k; 
its T À 
for ioular reference tO ; | 


residential universities 


-of the Central Hindu’ 
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(i) The aims, organisation and content of Secondary 
Education ; 


(ii) Its relationship to Primary, Basic and Higher 
Education ; 


(iii) The inter-relation of Secondary schools of different 
types; and 


(iv) Other allied problems. 


Q. 117. What were the two controversial matters 
published in the first issue of ‘Parthenon’ ? i 


Ans. In the frst issue of the Parthenon published in 
1830 two articles were inserted which discussed various 
subjects including female education, the evils of social 
systems of the Hindus and the administrative corruption of 
the British Government. There hurt the conservative Hindu 
Society and the British administrators and the paper was 
forced to stop its publication. 


QNS Who were the editor of Sambad A 
and Sambad Prabhakar ? ambad Kaumudi 


Ans, Raja Rammohan Roy was the edit 
Kaumodi published in 1802. itor of Sambad 
Iswar Chandra Gupta was the 


edit: 
E A itor of ambad 
Q < Which years the Universi 


3 ty of 
Bengal Engineering College were established 9 Calcutta Nand 


Ans. The University of Calcutta w. ich 
January 24, 1, 1857. ) as established on 


Oe ae Engineering College was established, 

; 120, Whois the author of Varna Pari ji 

the year of first publication of Varna Parehas SN i Eie 
Ans. The author of Varna Parichay į : , 

Vidyasagar. It was published in 1855, ay ge swat Chandra 
Q. 121. Gives the name of the two pe iti 

used to deliver lectures at the meeti ee ee who i 

Society ? z N ; = ot pe Pawn 

o- Ans. Nagendranath Ghosh, Principal Metrop 6° 


< 
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Institution and Satis Chandra Mukhopadhyaya, Secretary of 
the Dawn Society delivered lectures to the members of the 
society. s 

Q. 122. Which years the National Education Council 
and the first National School were established ? 


Ans. National Education Council was founded in 1906. 
First National School and first National College were 
established at a rental house located in Bowbazar Street, 
Calcutta and Aravind Ghosh joined as the principal of both 
the school and the college. : 


Q. 123. Writea note on the East India College at 
Haileybury. 


Ans. East India Company was established in 1805 by 
the East India Company for going a training to the young 
persons who were given nomination by the Company for 
entering as cadets into the Company’s Civil Service in India, 
Every young recruit was to spend two years at the East 
India College at Haileybury where his general education was 
continued and where he was to learn something of Indian 
languages, laws and history, 


On completion of the course of two yeat’s studies the 
young cadets were sent to India for en 
as civil servants.~ The cadets were all 
Persons and the East India College aime 
them but at adding to their knowledge as 


capable of assimilation, 


The college developed 
comradeship and emulation, 
intellectual attainments, 


The college functioned for fifty years (1805—1655) and 


was abolished soon after the introduction of Indian Civil 
Service. r 
- What do you know of the Fort William 


College: 


amongs its students a spirit of 
but did not add much to their 


` Àns, The Fort William College was established in 


- Calcutta in 1800 for developing the mental faculties of the 


f 
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Junior Civil Servants in the company’s service when they 
first arrived in India. 

The college provided for a three year’s educational 
course-which was comprehensive and included the study of 
Modern History and Literature, Classical History and 
Literature, Laws of Nations, Ethics and Jurisprudence as 
well as of Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian Literature, Urdu, 
Bengali and Marathi, the different codes of laws followed 
in India, History of India and the Ragulations which have 
been passed from time to time by the Governor-General in 
Council. R 

The Fort William College was tobe managed by a 
Governing Body consisting of the members of the Supreme 
Council and the Judges of the Sudder Courts. 

The Governor-General himself was the Patron and 
Visitor. , 

The college was to. be controlled by a Provost, who was 
always to be a clergyman of the Church of England. 

Many professors were also appointed and placed in 
charge of teaching of different subjects. 

The college was run on this elaborate and comprehensive 
basis for about seven years. 

It trained during _the period several batches of civil 
servants and the quality of its products like Charles Metcalfe, 
and William Butterworth Bayley amply justified its creation 
and existence. 

But Lord Wellesley had started the college without the 
formal sanction of the Court of Directors who showed their 

udge by refusing the necessary sanction and starting the 
Saileybury College near London in 1805 for training the 
entrants to the Indian Civil Service. 5 z 

The Fort William College was reduced in 1807 to a mere 
seminary for teaching the Indian languages and was finally 
abolished in 1851. 

7 Q. 125: Why and where wasthe East India College 


established ? f 
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Ans. East India College at Haileybury was established 
in 1805 by the East India Company for givinga training to 
the young persons who were given nomination by the come 


pany for entering as cadets into the Company’s Civil Service 
in India. 


Q. 126. In which year was Macaulay’s Minute accep- 
ted? What is its impact in the field of education ? 


Ans. Macaulay’s Minute was accepted in the year 1835. 
After the 


acceptance of the Minute the western system of 
education through the 


Patronised by the Gove 


tnments of India. The claim of the 
Orientalists through th 


e medium of Sanskrit or Persian lost 


its ground for ever and these two classical languages began 
to be neglected even by the Indians. 


Q. 127, In which year Vivekananda Society was 
formed ? Eg 


Ans. The Vivekananda Society was formed`in 1902, 
Q. 127A. When was the Sadler Commission 


appointed ? 
Ans. It was appointed in 1947 which submitted its 
report in 1919. 


Q. 128. In which year and where was the first Con- 
ference on Basic Education of Gandhiji held ? 


Ans, All India National Conference on Education was 
convened at Wardha in O 


system of Basić Education proposed by Gandhiji. 


Ans. The Central Advisory 


= $ . d 
improvement. 5 FE 

Q.,.130 Who were the Hee? of Batris Simhasan and 
Tota Itthas used 


as text books at the Fort William College ? 
~Ans. The author of Batris Simhasan was Mrityuanjoy 
Vidyalankar. i 


medium of English language was ~ 


ctober, 1937, to examine the new 
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age or Tota Itihas was Chandicharan Mitra. 
$ “ Give the names of two of the Bengali Pandits 
attached to Serampore Mission. 

Ans. Jaygopal Tarkalankar and Tarini Charan Shiromoni 
were attached to Serampur Mission. 

Q. 132, Which year_and_what for was the Calcutta . 


School Book Society established ? D 
Ans. The School Book Society was established in 

a Calcutta in 1817 mainly by the efforts of Hyde East. Its 

main object was to sell, print and publish text books in India 
at cheap prices. so 

Q. 133. Give the name of the author and the year of 
the publication of the first Bengali Grammar. 

Ans, Halhed’s Bengal Grammar was the first attempt 
to write a Grammar of Bengali language. It was published 
in 1784. 7 

Q. 134. Who established Anglo-Vedic School and 
Arpooli Pathsala ? K t 

Ans. Anglo-Vedic School was established by Raja- 
Rammohan Roy. - 

Arpooli Pathsala was established by David Hare. 

Q. 135. Give the names of two of the famous members 
of the Young Bengal group who were disciples of Derozio. 

i Ans, Dakshina Ranjan Mukhopadhyaya, Ramgopal 
Ghosh, Krishna Mohan Bandopadhpaya, Ramtanu -Lahiri 
etc. were prominent members of the Young Bengal and 
disciples of Derozio. 

Q ~ Which subjects constituted the ‘core’ recommen- 
ded by the Mudaliar Commission ? 

Ans, The report of the Mudaliar Commission defined 
the compulsory subjects as ‘Core subjects’. 

Q. 187,~ Give the full title of the Mudaliar Commission 
report and mention the year. ‘ : 

Ans, “Mudaliar Commission Report on the Secondary 
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Education,” was the full title of the Commission which was 
published in 1953, 
~ Q. 138. .What do you -know of the Anti-circular 
- society ? X 


Ans. The Anti-circular Society was formed to fight 
the Carlyle circular with Sachindra Prasad Basu as 
Secretary. 

The principal functi 
fined to leading proce 


I r the education of students expelled 
from their schools for participation in the Swadeshi Move- 
ment, Sie 


(II) To propagate among the masse 
and songs the objective of the 
: preach the means of its success, 


(III) To persuade the sellers 
dealing in them and intending purcha 
them, 


(IV) To arran 
and villages sale, 

(V) To popularise Swadesh 
in public meetings, 


_Q. 139. Who were the early founders of the Bengali 
Printing 7 ; 


s through procession 
Nationalist movement and to 


of foreign goods from 
Sers against purchasing 


ge for supply of indigenous goods in town 


i Movement through speeches 


Avs. Sir Charles ‘Wilkins Was specially interested to 
print books in Bengali type. At his instance few technicians 
devoted their time and energy to cast Bengali types. Pancha- 
nan Karmakar was one of them who showed’ exceptional 
efficiency in this work, 


Q. 140. What were the joi 
y the Serampur Mission? ~ 


Ans. In 1818 the Serampur Mission brought out two 


urnals and paper brought out 


eS ee 
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Periodicals. The first was a monthly journal named 
“‘Digdarshana’ which was soon followed by a weekly called 
‘Samachar-darpana’ ( Mirror of News). This was the most 
zapor ee enpa periodical of the early days. 


Qni4k” When was the ‘Sambad-Kaumudi’. published for 
the first time ? : 


Ans. In 1821 the Sambad-Kaumudi was first published. 
14 hat were the objectives of the Fort William’ 
College? How far were they successful ? 
Ans. Fort William College was establ 
by Lord Wellesley in 1800 for developin 


ties of the Junior Civil Servants in the i 
when they first arrived in India, 


The college was run on elaborate and comprehensive 
basis for about seven years. It trained during this period 


unshi’, The well-known looks written 
are 3 “Maharaja Krishna Chandra Rayasya 
mala’ etc. His other writings are : 


Khristay’ ‘Harkara’, ‘J. nanodaya’, ‘Kristavivaranamritang’. f 
? x 


Q. 144, Account for Rammohan Roy’s ‘patronage to 
Anglo-Vedic education. 


Ans. Raja Rammohan Roy patronised Anlo-Vedic~ 
Educ , 


ation because he’ wanted to make a synthesis between 


e oriental and accidental culture. His aim was to accept ` 


? 
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the best of the-western culture without giving up the best 
essence of the Indian culture and civilisation. 

Q . What was Radhakanta Dev’s attitude to English 
education ? 


Ans. Raja Radhakanta Dey belonged to Orthodox Hindu 
Community, but he liberally patronised learning Eastern as 
well as Western. He co-operated with David Hare in mana- 
ging the Hindu Colleges Calcutta for educating Hindu boys 
in Western learning, especially in English and in establishing 
the School Book Society so that there would be a cheap 
supply of good text-books which were éssential for the expan- 
sion of education amongst the people. In short, Raja Radha- 
kanta Dev was an example of the conservative Hindu who 
would accept the utilitarian aspects of western civilisation 
and yet retain his faith in the old social customs. 

Q. 146. How was David Hare related to Hindu 
Vidyalaya ? 


Ans. David Hare took took a leading part in initiating 
the scheme of establishing on English school in Calcutta and 
it was largely due to his efforts that the Hindu College 
was opened on January 20, 1817. 


After the establishment of the school he took keen inte- 
rest in every matter of the institution and always tried to 


take personal care of the students of the college. In short, 
Hindu College became the part and parcel ofthis life. 


X 


Q. 147.. What ways and means were adopted by the. 
G.C.P.I. to encourage learning ? 

Ans. G. C.P.I. (General Committee of Public Instruction) 
mainly wanted to patronise the oriental system of education, 
The improved the condition of the Calcutta Madrashas 
established the Calcutta : Sanskrit College, published the 
Arabic and Sanskrit translation of selected English books, 
granted pension to Indian scholars and honoured them with 
different titles. But they were not totally indifferent about 
the spread of western education. Side by side with oriental. 
studies they also patronised western science, law and medi- 
cal science. ; 
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Q. 148. What were the areas surveyed in Rey. Ad 
Second report and third report ? 


Ans. In Adam’s second report Natore thana in Rajsahi 
district and in his third report Murshidabad, Birbhum, Triput 
- and South Behar were surveyed. 


Q. 149. Who founded the Vidyotsahani Sabha ? 
Ans. Kaliprasanna Sinha founded the Vidyotsahani 
Sabha. Vidyotsahini Sabha began to publish Vidyotsahihini 
2 Patrika in 1855, 
W Q. 150. What is meant by Grant-in-Aid ? 
Ans. Grant-in-Aid means Governmen 
` to private school under some definite condition. 

Wood’s Despatch ( 1854 ) recommended the system of 
Grant-in-Aid for the first time, E 

Q151 Why was ‘Varna Parichay’ important ? 

Ans. ‘Varna Parichay’ written by Iswar Chandra 
Vidyasagar is an ideal text-book for the children, This helped 
the children to learn Bengali with minimum effort, ae 

Besides Varna Parichay, Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar also- 
wrote ‘Bodhodaya’ and ‘Kathamala’ for the children, All 


these book are still considered as the ideal primer books for 
the children, 


Q. 152. Why was the ‘Tattabodhini Sabha’ founded » 


Ans. Latrabodhini Sabha was founded by Devendra Nath 
Tagore in 183% for the improvement of education, research 
and religious discourses. 


Q. 153. When was the Tattabodhini Pathsala establis- 
hed ? © : ; 

.Ans. In 1840 Devendranath Tagore 
Tattabodhini Pathsala with a view to 
education and teachings in languages and 


western science, 
Q. 154. State the major features of the Metropolitan 
Institution ? 


Ans. A group of friends of Iswar Chandra 
founded in 1859 an institution 


am’s 


t financial assistance 


established the 
imparting general 


Vidyasagar 
Named Calcutta Training 
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_ School. -Vidyasagar efficiently organised the school and in 
f 1864 it became known as the Hindu Metropolitan Institution 
and Metropolitan College. It became an ideal institution 
and attracted the attention of large number of students. 
Iswar Chandra himself maintained the financial burden of 
the institution. : À 
Q. 155. What were the most important recommendations 
of Hunter Commission in Tespect of the administration of the 
‘Primary education T. 
Ans. All elementary schools we: 
supervised by the educational offi 
Emphasis was puton physical and mental education of the 
students. The Commission felt that primary education 
- needed strongest encouragement by the Government. A part 
of the provincial revenue should be exclusively reserved: for 
Primary education, Primary education should be given by 
State, District Boards and Municipalities, 
Q. 156. Who did demand first the autonomy in Univer- 
sity administration ? 


Ans. Sir Ashutosh Mukhopadhyaya. 
Q. 157. Discuss the objective of the Dawn Society. 


Aus. ‘The Dawn’ was published in 1897 to ventilate the 
` ideals of Bhagavat Chatuspathi founded by Satis Chandra 
~ Mukhopadhyaya, After a few years it organised the Dawn 

Society which whole heartedly devoted itself to popularise 
the ideals of Swadeshi Movement. Dawn Society thus 
became the main organ of the Dawn, which became synony- 
mous of Swadeshi Movement. j 


Q. 158. What were the contents of the Carlyle circular ? 
Ans. In 1905, during the 


re to be inspected and 
cers of the Government, 


| rents severely who would 
This notorious order is known 


Ry 
r 
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Q. ee were the main provisions of Gokhale’s 


Primary Education Bill 7 


Ans. The Bill introduced by Gokhle in the imperial 
Legislative Council in 1911 was to introduce Compulsory 
Primary education among the Indian children. He proposed 
that boys between the age limits of 6 and 10 and not girls 
would come under the provision. The poor parents should 
be exemted from paying fees. The expenditure should be 
met by imposing education cess, 

Q. 160. What main type of vocational and technical 
institutions were recommended by Abbot- Wood Committee ? 

Ans. Abbot-Wood Committee recommended the introduc- 
tion of vocational and technical education side by side in 
the secondary Stage after the completion of ‘the General 
Education upto class VIII. Parallel to college education 
there would be two years’ vocational and technical course, 
Employed persons would also be provided with part-time 
training in vocational and technical course. Besides a 
composite course would be introduced for junior, senior- 


and part-time students. 
iste was the most important part.of Stanley’s. 


Despatch ? 

Ans. Stanley in his Despatch of 1859 made some recom- 
mendations but mainly accepted ‘the recommendations of 
Wood’s Despatch of 1854, The most important part of his 
Despatch is his recommendations with regard to Primary 
education. He also rightly pointed out the need of levying: 
taxes for it was hardly possible to meet the entire expendi- 


ture on primary education, 


Q. 162. What is ‘wastage’ in education? =» 


Ans. When the pupils discontinue ‘their studies before 
completion the course for which they were admitted, i 
called wastage as the entire effort during this period to 
iterate has been useless. ahs 


Wastage is very large in the Primary stage, 
-Q 163. What is ‘stagnation’ in education ? e 


» it is 
make: 
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- Ans. Stagnation Means 

- result of which the pupils 
years together, i. e., they do 
higher class. 


Stagnation i ery large in the lower primary stage. 
: Q. 164, What do you know of Hicky’s journal ? 
Ans- In 17°0 James Au 


} gustus Hicky, with the previous 
approval of the Government, started a weekly paper called 
Bengal Gazzette or Calcutta General Adviser, which des- 
cribed itself as “A weekly Political and Commercial paper 
open to all parties, but influenced by None”, 


Q. 165. Name some of the teachers connected with the 
- Fort William College, 


failure in class examinations as a 
remain in the same class for 
not get promoted to the next 


t 


. Mrityunjoy Vidya- 
lankar, Tarini Charan Mitra, Rajiv Lochan Muk 


y idyasagar ‚and Madan- 
mohan Tarkalankar can be Specially mentioned, 
Q166, Whe and by whom the Serampur Mission was 
established 2 $ $ 


Ans. Joshua Marshman, William Ward, Mr. Brandon, 


Mr. Grant and others established the Serampur Mission in 
1800. 

Q. 167. Who did initiate the foundation of the Normal 
Schools 7 


Ans. Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar Jaid great stress on the 
training of the teachers and so he submitted a plan for the 
foundation of Normal Schools. - According to his plan first 
Normal Schoolwas founded’ in 1855 and Akshoy Kumar 
Dutta becamé its first Principal. t 


Q. 268: Who did establish the Nar 


Ans. Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar fo 
Bhandar. 


At the initiate of Iswar Chandra a larg 
tutions for female education were establis 


i Siksha Bhandar p 
unded the Nari Siksha. 


e number of insti- 
hed. But the Gove- 
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rnment took little care to grant 


- maintenance. 


them financial assistance. So 


Iswar Chandra founded the Nari Siksha Bhandar of their 


Q. 169. What do you kno 
Society 7 


Ans. The Deccan Education Soi 


under the inspiration of Justice 


Its headquarters were at Bombay and 


The members of the society 
20 years on a nominal salary 
month. Many self-sacrificing 


Gopal Krishna Gokhale and Stinivas Sastri 


very renowned, joined the De 
succeeded by their selfless effo 


sson College in Poona and the Wellingdon (e} 
Q_ 170. When was the Sanskrit Co] 


established 7 
1824, 


w of the Deccan Education 


ciety was founded in 1884 
M. G. Ranade of Maharastra. 
it started with the 
ation of the young 


Tequired to serve for at best 
Starting with Rs. 75]. per 


youngmen, amongst whom 
later on became 
ccan Education Society and 


Tts to start the famous Fergu- 


ollege at Sangli. 
lege of Calcutta 


Ans. The Sanskrit College of Calcutta was established in 


Q171 What do you know of ‘Tol? ` 


Ans, Tols are indigenous Schools 
characteristic of the ancient Hindu System of e 


for the students who were admi 


Sanskrit Schools, 


€ d 
of Adhyap:kas (profes: 


at their own Cost, findin; 
Some cases -eyen clothi 
tted. Hing, 


The hours of teaching and readj 


suit the convenience of the teacher and t 


acing were so atran 


f 
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the former exercised some right in picking and choosing the 
students, who generally belonged to the caste of Brahmins, 
but teaching was available to meritorious students of other 


castes also, ifand when they could arrange for their food 
elsewhere. 


The adhyapakas whose precarious incomes depended on 
the generosity of local land lordsand other men of piety, 
underwent much hardship in maintaining the Tols which 
was considered as a bounden duty which every Brahmin 
learned in the Shastras (sacred Sanskrit literature) owed his 


religion. All branches of Sanskrit learning, especially gra- Lace 


mmar, literature, law (Smriti), logic (Nyaya), and philosophy 
(Vedanta and Darshan) were taught. Some Tols are still in 
existence and to some now Government make monthly grants. 


Q\172,/ What do you know of Madrasha ? 


Ans: Madrasha was the centre of highest education of 
the Muslims. It imparted the education in different branches 
of humanities, and general sciences besides the languages 


- of Arabic and Persian. The main object of Madrashas was 


to create Mautavis and Ulemas. 
173% What do you know of Pathshalas ? ` 


Ans, Pathshalas were the institutions organised by the 
Hindus for imparting elementary education, It mainly taught 
three Rs—Reading, Writing and Reckoning. 


QAU What were the Maktabas ? 


p 


Ans. Maktabas were the Muslim institution for impar- | 


ting elementary education to the students. 


‘Q. 175. What are the causes of wastage and stagnation 


‘in education ? 
Ans. Causes of wastage and stagnation are as follows * 
(a) Poverty of parents. The parents having very meagre 


income require the utilisation of the services of children foF ~ 


school ; 
< (b) Malnutration ; 


supplementing their income, and take them away from 


| 
| 


Í 


i 
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(c) Indifference of teachers ; 
(d) Fresh admissions throughout the year without consi« 
deration of age ; b 


(e) Lack of teachers training causing inefficient 
teaching ; 


(f) Lack of accommodation i. e., poor and cheap housing 
of schools and lack of proper school environment ; ` 

(g) Existence of single teacher schools ; 

(h) Lack of adequate number of teachers ; 

(ë) Lack of interest of parents towards the education of 
their children ; 

(j) Irregular appointment of teachers ; 

(k) Irregular attendance and 

(I) Lack of study material required. 

Q. 176. What is the view of the: Education C 
on Wastage and Stagnation ? 

Ans. The report of the Education Commission r 
wastage and stagnation, like headache and fever, ar Si 

isease themselves; they are’ really symtoms of other 

diseases in the educational system, the chief among which are 
the lack of proper articulation between education and life 
and the poor capacity of the schools to attract and hold 
students. To these may be added a third element povert 
which falls outside the system. } J, 


AIT: i i ; z d 
cy ae s Why did Stanley send his Education Despatch 


ommission 


Ans. The foundation of the British rule. j i 
greatly shaken by the outbreak of the Sepoy Manne a 
The administration was taken over by the Crown and Li I 
Stanley was appointed Secretary of State, He aaia 
further review of the existing educational policy and ee 3 
ded his observation: and recommendation in a memorandum 
which was called Stanley, Despatch, But. this Despatch, 
Greatly, reaffirmed the principles of Wood’s Despatch. S 

Edu—23 > ! 
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Q. 178. What were the main observations of Stanley’s 


Despatch ? 

Ans. Stanley’s Despatch observed’ that the system of 
Grants-in-aid had failed to incite adequate interest in 
Primary education. So, he advocated direct. control an 
management of the State in providing Primary education. 
gnis a ee considered to be more effective in spreading mass 
education. Since the system of grants-in aid was discourage 
the Despatch suggested levy, if necessary, a tax and lan 
cess in order to defray the expenses from Primary education 
under direct-state management. It also favoured the best 
utilisation of indegenous schools and teachers who were more 
familiar and commanded more respect of the local people. 
It also advised the Government to open more training 
school for the training of teachers. ? 

But in fact, Stanley’s Despatch brought about a little 
change in the field of Primary education of our country- 


Q. 179. What do you mean by Philosophy of Education ? 

Ans, Educational Philosophy ora Philosophy of Education 
looks at education as 4 whole and tries to develop a total 
and all comprehensive outlook on education. 

Q. 180. What are the usefulness of Philosophy of 


Education to a teacher ? 

Ans, The Philosophy of Educat: 
teacher for several reason + 

(a) The teacher must know what education is what are 
its aims and purpose and how is it related to life. — 

(b) He must understand how these aims and objectives 
can be actually realised through a proper organisation o 
school activities, what his own position and functions are in 
the super structure of education. 

(c) There be successful in guiding his pupils along the 
right direction, must have clear ideas about the nature, signi 
ficance and characteristics of different dynamic metho s 
teaching, when and how to employ them and various 
instructional devices and aids to be used by him. 


ion is necessary to 4 
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In all these spheres a sound Philosophy of Education will 


‘be his surest guide. 
What is the rate of national average literacy 


. 181. 
according to the 1981 census ? 
Ans, 36°23 per cent. 
, 182, What was the rate of national average literacy - 
according to the 1917 census f 
Ans, 16°67 per cent. 
a Q. 183. When was the university Grant's Commission 
ounded ? 
Ans. In 1953. 


Q. 184. When the National Profess i insti 
by the Government of India ? ee I alate 


Ans, In 1949. 
Q. 185. The Indian Council of Histori 

located in New Delhi was founded in— SHE SIT 
Ans. In 1972. i 
Q. 186. The Indian Institute of Ad 

in Simla was set up— gancediStud loca d 
Ans, In 1965. 
Q. 187. National Council of Educati 

Training was set up in— Ceat ong eaea ca ane 


A “ans. 1961. 
Q. 188. National Book Trust of India was set up in— 
Ans. 1957. 


Q. 189. The Raja Rammohan Roy Nati i 
Research Centre has set up in New boy: Nasianelbed ications! 
mation-cum-documentation research:centre in— ` oe 
Ans. 1972. 
Q. 190. What do you know of Lalit Kala Academy ? 
Ans. To promote the understanding of’ Indi ; 
within and outside the country, the reds us ae 
the Lalit Kala Academy (National Academy of Fine Atta) Ki 
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Q. 178. What were the main observations of Stanley’s 
Despatch ? 

Ans. Stanley’s Despatch obsetved’that the system of 
Grants-in-aid had failed to incite adequate interest in 
Primary education. So, he advocated direct control and 
Management of the State in providing Primary education. 
This was considered to be mote effective in ‘spreading mass 
education. Since the system of grants-in aid was discouraged 

_ the Despatch suggested levy, if necessary, a tax and land 
cess in order to defray the expenses from Primary education 
- under direct-state Management. It also favoured the best 
utilisation of indegenous schools and teachers who were more 
familiat and commanded more respect of the local people. 


It also advised the Government to open more training 
_ -school for the training of teachers, 


But in fact, Stanley’s Despatch brought about a little 
change in the field of Primary education of our country. 

Q. 179. What do you mean by Philosophy of Education ?. 

Aus, Educational Philosophy or a Philosophy of Education 


looks at education as a whole and tries to develop a total 
and all comprehensive outlook on education, 


Q. 180. What are the usefulness of Philosophy of 
Education to a teacher 7 : 


Ans, The Philosophy of Education is necessary to a 
teacher for several reason : / 


(a) The teacher must know what education is what are 
its aims and purpose and how is it related to life. 


(6) He must understand how these aims and objectives 
can- be actually realised through a Proper organisation of 


school activities, what his own position and functions are iD © 


the super structure of education, 


(c) There be successful in guiding his pupils along the 
tight direction, must have clear ideas about the nature, signi 
ficance and characteristics of different dynamic methods © 
teaching, when and how to employ them and various 
instructional devices and aids to be used by him. 
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In all these spheres a sound Philosophy of Education will 
be his surest guide, 


Q. 181. What is the rate of national average literacy 
according to the 1981 census ? 
Ans. 36:23 per cent. 
Q. 182, What was the rate of national average literacy 
according to the 1917 census ? 
| Ans, 16°67 per cent. ; 
Q. 183. When was the university Grant’s Commission 
ad founded ? 
r Ans, In 1953. 
| Q. 184. When the National Professorship was instituted 
by the Government of India 7 
Ans, [n 1949. 
Q, 185. The Indian Council of Historical Research 
located in New Delhi was founded in— 
Ans. In 1972. i 
Q. 186.. The Indian Institute of Advanced Study located 
in Simla was set up— 
Ans. In 1965. i 
Q. 187. National Council of Educational Research and 
Training was set up in— 


£ “ans, 1961. 3 
Q. 188. National Book Trust of India was set up in— 
Ans. 1957. 


Q. 189. The Raja Rammohan Roy National Educational 
Research Centre has set up in New Delhi to serve as infor- 
mation-cum-documentation research:centre in— ` 

Ans. 1972. : 

Q. 190. What do you know of Lalit Kala Academy ? 

. Ans, To promote the understanding of: Indian att both 
within and outside the country, the Government: established 
the Lalit Kala Academy (National Academy of Fine Arts) in 
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1964. The Academy strives to promote this objective thr- 
ough exhibitions, publications, workshops and camps. Every 
year it holds a national exhibition and every three years, the 
Triennale—India, an international exhibition. 


Q. 191. When has the Sangeet Natak Akadami been 
established ? z 


Ans. In 1953, 


Q. 192. What are the objects of Sangeet Natak 
Akadami? - 


Ans. The Sangeet Natak Akadami foster: 


s the deyelop- s: 
ment of dance, drama and music. 


Q. 193. When was the National School Dance, New 
Delhi established ? 


Ans, In 1959, 

Q. 194. When was the. Sahitya Akadami (National 
Akadami of Letters), New Delhi established 2 

ans, In 1954, 

Q. 195. When was the N: 


ational. Council of Arts 
established ? 
Ans. In 1983, aaa 
Q. 196. When was the Department of Science and Tech- 
nology established 7 J ; 


Ans, In 1971. f 
Q 197. Name some of the departments of scientific” 
research of the Government of India. 
Aus. (i) Department of Atomic Energy 
(Hi) Department of Scientific and Industrial Research 
(iii) Defence Research and Development organisation 
(iv) Indian Council of Agricultural Research 
(v). Indian, Council of Medical Research 
(vi) Department of Science and Technology 
(vii) Department of Space 


i 
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(viii) Department of Electronics 
(ix) Department of Environment 
(x) Department of Ocean Development 
(xi) Department of Non-Conventional Energy Sources. 


Q. 198, When was the centre for Cultural Resources 
and Training set up ? i 


Ans. In 1979. 
» Q. 199. The Anthropological Survey of India started in 


EP India in— 
2 


Ans. In 1945. 

Q. 200. Where is the Rastriya Manav Sangrahalaya 
located? _ 

Aus. Bhopal. 

Q. 201. The Central Institute of Buddhist studies, Leh 
was established in— 

Ans, 1959. 


Q. 202. The Institute of Tibetan Studies is located at— 
Ans. Varanasi.- ‘ 


Q. 203. The Theosophical Society of India is located at= 
Ans. Madras. 
Q. 204. The Khuda Baksh Oriented Public Library is 


located at— Y é 


Ans. Patna.— 


. 205 Tn which year was the Asiatic Society founded 
and was the initiator? ` 
Aps. In the year 1884 the Asiatic Society was founded 
asa Centre of Cultivation of the Eastern language and- 
literature of Asia. Sir William Jones was the initiator of 
establishing this Society. 5 : 


Q. 206. What was the purpose of Besiatic Society ? 
Ans, The purpose of i Socie ay to enlighten the 
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Europeans in the eastern culture and develop interest among 
- the Europeans about this culture. 


. 207, hen and why was Fort William College set 
up? 


Ans. In 1800 Fort William 
purpose of this College was to tr: 
Civilians in Eastern language, lite 
tion. y 


College was set up. The 
ain the young European 
Tature, customs and tradi- 


Q208 Who has established the Fort Wi 
What were the objectives of this College ? 


Ans. Lord Wellesley, the then Governor has established 
the Fort William College in the year 1800. he objectives 


of the Colle.e was to train up the people with European 
knowledge, as well as the Eastern literature. 


Q\ 20% Give the names of one famous Bengalee and one 
European who taught Fort William College in its early year, 


Aus, William Carey accepted an offer to be the, head of 
the Bengali Department and recruited the eminent persons 
like Mrityunjoy Vidyalankar, Kashinath Tarkapanchanan. 
The European Scholars associated with College are William 
Kirkpatrick. : f 


Q. 210. Where and why was the East India College 
established ? 


Ans, East India College was established in England, The 
purpose of the College was to make the direct contact 
between the Indian Society and with that of the Europeane® 
administrators, 


Q. gU Who were the authors of “Batris Sinkusan” and 
“Tota Itihas” used as text book at the Fort William College ? 


Ans. In 1802 Mrityunjoy Vidyal d 
“Batrish Sinhasan” and Chandi C a compas 


l! i Charan Munshi h itten 
“Tota Itihas” in 1805, and these books were included ve the 


text-book in Fort William College. 


Q. 212. What was Sir William Jone’s most important 
-Contribution to the cause of education and culture in India ? 


> 
lliam College 7 


SS ee eae 
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Ans. The most important contribution to the cause of 
education and culture in India by Sir William Jones was the 
foundation of-Asiatic Society in the year 1884. ` : 

. 213° What was the name of the College founded in 
1830 by Alexander Duff y What is the present name of the 
Institution 7? 4 

Ans, In 1830 Alexander Duff has founded the General 
Assembly’s Institution. He wanted to make the downward 
filtration. Theory to be in practical -through this institution, 
The present name of the institution is “Scottish Church 
College”. 3 

Q.214.—By whom and when was Serampore Mission set 
up ? 

Ans. In 1800 Mr. Marshman, William Ward, William 
Carey and Mr. Bransdon had set up Serampore Mission at 
Serampore. ~~ 

Q. 215 N tite correctly the full names of Serampore 
Trio. 

_ Ans; The full names of the Serampore Trio are William 
Carey, a propagandist, William Ward ang expert printer Mr. 
Marshman an official teacher. i 

Q. 216; Who were the early founders of the Bengali 
printing ? \ 4 ; 

Ans, Charles Wilkin an efficient printer searched out to 
develop Bengali types. Panchanan Karmakar had helped him 
by giving such types and advanced the cause of the Bengali 
press. 


Q..217. In which year the Portuguese people established 
the Ba igo pren and college in India ? 

Ans. 1556 the Portuguese people established the first 
printing press at Goa,and began to use the press. In 1575 they 


alo established a college named Jesuit College at Goa in 
India. ` 


Q. 218. What were the journals and papers brou ght out 
by the Serampore Mission ? 


+ 
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Ans. The first news paper Hickey’s Bengal Gazette had 
‘been brought 6ut in 1780 by the Serampore Mission. They 
started the Samachar Darpan in 1815, Dig Darshan a 


polemical Journal, 
Q 23 Give the names of two of the Bengali Pandits 
atta to Serampore Mission ? 


~ Ans. Bengali Pandits like Joygopal and Ram Ram Bose 
were valuable. assets of the Serampore Mission. 
Q. NEE the neme of the first Bengali Newspaper. 
Ans. The first Bengali Newspaper was Hickey’s Bengal 
Gazette published from Serampore Mission. 


Q 2-47 In which year and fr 
Darpan first published ? 


Ans. In 1818 first Samachar D. 
the Serampor, Mission, 


om where was the Samachar 
arpan was published from 


Name a few books written by William Carey, 
Ans. . William Carey had written many books. Of them 


mention may be made of the translation work of the New 
Testament into 31 Indian lan 


guages, the Kathopakathan 
Itihasmala. 
G #23. Who was Carey’s Munshi ? What do you know 
about him 2 5 

Ans. Ram Ram Bose 
He was an efficient Person in the 
education. He himself wrote many book like Raja Protapa- 
ditya Charitra, Lipimala, He assisted William Carey to 
contribute a lot to the Bengal 


i language and literature, 
Q. 224. Who is the author of the booklet ‘Hints Relative 
to .Native Schools”. 


Aus. In 1816 Jasna Marshman has ished th k- 
let “Hints Relative to Native School”. te oo 


Q. 225. What was th 
to the cause of education ? 


Aus. In 1778 Halhed has published the Bangali Gramm- 


e important contibution of Halhed 


red the trend for synthesising the two—the eastern and the — x8 
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ar in the Andrews press in Chinsurah, Charles Wilkins first 
introduced the Bengali letter for publishing this Bengali - Y 
Grammar. : 


Q:226. Give the name of the missionary who was the 
first to establish school for females in Bengal. Ee 
Ans. In 1849, Bethune has established the Calcutta 
female school with only 21 students. He was the President 
of the Council of education at that time. k 5 
Q.-227. Give the name of the author and the ‘year of a 
the first publication of the first Bengali Grammar. 
Ans. Inthe year 1778, Halhed had first published the 
first Bengali Grdmmar with the help of Charles Wilkins, ; 
228. ho were the editors of Sambad Kaumudi and 
Sambad-Prabhakar ? 


Ans. In 1821, Raja Ram Mohan Roy had published 


/ “Sombad Kaumudi” for the purpose of soughting rationality 


in thought and social action, Iswar Gupta had published - 
*Sambad Pravakar” in 1831. It is the first daily periodical, 


Q. 229. What do you mean by Renaissance ? a 


Ans, A vibration is felt in the socio-cultural life ofa 
Nation, when the new ideals and thoughts dash against the " 
traditional ideas and thought. A national effort is also made 
to re-evaluate the old in the light of the new. Thisre-- 
Orientation of the old in the new perspective is called ni 
Renaissance of re-awakening. It was mainly associated 
with religious movement. 


Q. 230. ` Name the three leading personages who _pionee- 


western culture in the different phases of the Renaissance | 
movement. - 


Ans, Raja Rammohan Roy in the initial stage of the* 3 
Renaissance movement gave leadership in the attempt for = 
armonising the two cultures. Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar 
followed: the blazing trail of Raja Rammohan in the mid- 


_ Phase and the culmination of the synthesis found itsexpre- ` 


ssion in and through Rabindranath Tagore. 


EXS) atd 
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Q. 231. Who are known as extremely western in their 
_ outlook in the Renaissance period ? 

Ans. The disciples of Derozio, known as Young Bengal 
were known as extremely western. The well-known persons 


are Krishna Mohan Bandyopadhaya, Ramgopal Ghosh, 
Radhanath Sikdar and others. 


Q. 232, .Who were the traditionalists of Renaissance 
period ? : 

Ans. The traditionalists of Renaissance period were 
Prasanna Kumar Thakur, Ram Kumar Sen, Bhavani Charan 
Banetite, and ers, They ‘were guided by Radhakanta 
Deb. 


Q . By whom and when were the Ango-Vedic 
School and Vedanta College set up 7 

Ans. The Anglo-Vedic School and Vedanta College had 
been set u Raja Rammohan Roy in 1822 and in 1825. 


234. Who established Arpooli Pathsala ? 
Ans. In 1828 Arpooli Pathsala was established with the 
inspiration of David Hare. He had controlled the adminis- 


tration of this Pathsala. It was a free educational institu- 
tion. E 


5. Which year and what for the Calcutta School 
Book Society was established ? 
Ans. In 1817 Calcutta School Book Society was establis- 
hed with the effort of non-official enterprise. The purpose 
of this school was to publish the books in English and 
Bengali literature. 


Q. 236. Name one famous organisation established 
during the early part of the A9th century for promoting 
female education. 


Ans, The famous o duri T 
early part of the 19th “centur pe eS 


Q. 237. Write the full name of Derozio. 


\ 


sus 
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Ans. The full name of Derozio was Henry Louis Vivian 
Derozio. He was the missioned lecturer of the Renaissance 
period. 

Q.\238- Mention the main literary contribution of Ram 
Ram Bose. 

Ans. -Ram Ram Bose was the Munshi of William Carey. 
He had composed different books such as Raja Pratapaditya 
Charitra (1801) Lipimala (1802) and helped Carey a lot for 
the progress of Bengali literature. 

Q: 239. Why was Rammohan’s religion known = as 
Brahmaism ? 

Ans. The traditional Hinduism infested with superstition 
and orthodoxy, so the young Indian were in favour of? 
Christianity. Rammohan made all realise that Hindu religion. 
is based upon the Upanisad, the Vedanta, and God is the 
divine soul. As his religion is based on “almighty Bramha”. 
So this religion is known as Brahmaism. 


Q. 240. Account for Rammohan’s patronage in Anglo- 
Vedic education. 

Ans. Ram Gopal Ghosh, Krishna Mohan Bandyopadhaya, — 
Radbanath Sikdar, Raja Radha Kanta Deb and Maharshi 


Debendranath Tagore were Rammohan’s patronage in Anglo- 
Vedic education. 


. 241 When and by whom was Atmiya Sabha 
foun ? 


Ans. In 1815 Raja Rammohan Ray has founded Atmiya 
Sabha for free and open discussions on religious and social — 


teforms. k 

Q 243 Same the first society established for discussion 
by Rammohban and the weekly edited by him. 

Ans. Rammohan Roy has established the first society — 


Atmiya Sabha for discussion and his weekly edited paper © 
was Sambad Kaumadi. 


Q. 243. Who founded the Anglo-Oriental College 2 
What is the present status of the institution ? 


ne ooh ey $] 
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- _ Ans. In1825Ram Mohan had established the Anglo- 

Oriental College. The Purpose of establishing this aes 
was to discuss the absolutism. The present status o 
this institution is “Brahmo Girls School”. - 


Q. 244. Give the name of two periodicals conducted 
and published by the membefs of Young Bengal groups. 


was gagged the Young Bengal bought out “the - Bengal 
spectator”, na 


245. Mention the names of atleast two leaders of 


: Q. # 
_ the Young Bengal and two Papers founded as their organisa- 
tion. Ji 


Ans, Derozio and Pyarichand Mitra were the two leaders 


Q6. What were the two 
published in the first issue of Parthenon ? 
“Ans, The Parthenon was published 
Controversial matters published in the first 
administration joined the 
-Parthenon because this paper had voiced Indi 
-imperialist misrule. (ii) The ` oung Bengal agitated for 
_trialby Jury, Indianisation of administration, freedom of 
the press and Opposed the naked f 


orm of exploitation, 

: 

-_ Q. 247. Why was Derozio compelled to leave the Hindu 
School ? : 3 


controversial matters 


& 
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conservative class and the Government. So the circumstances 
compelled him to leave the Hindu School, 
Q. 248. Write the name ofa European gentleman who 


made selfless donation to the cause of education of the 
Bengalees. 


Ans, The European gentleman was David Hare who 
donated a lot for the sake of education of the Bengalees. He 
was attached with so many renowned educational institutions 
to develop the education of Bengalees at that time. 

Q. 249. What was Radhakanta Dev’s attitude to English 
Education ? S : 

Ans. Radhakanta Dev was the President of the them 
religious organisation. But he was in favour of English 
education and women’s education. He hada great interest _ 

`in western science and culture. Though he was the strong: 


Supporter of establishing Sanskrit College but he was not 
against western literature. 


Q.-250.~ Who had formed the Academic Association and 
when ?- What was its function ? 


+s. 


Ans. In 1828, Academic Association was formed as the 
first debating society in Bengal by Derozio. and his disciples. N 
In this association different issues relating to life philosophy, — 
society, religion and politics were used to be discussed and — 

ebated. Derozio was-the President, Umacharan Bose was- fa 
the Secretary and David Hare was the visitor of it. ‘ 


Q. 251. In which year was the Hindu Vidyalaya establ 
shed ? Mention the names of at least two of the founders. 
_ Ams. In 1817, -Hindu Vidyalaya was established in 
Calcutta for providing good education for the sons of the ~ 
Hindu gentlemen. David Hare and Rammohan were, A 
the two founders of Hindu Vidyalaya. ‘ 


Q. 252. Mention the names of some important person | 
amongst the founders of the Hindu Vidyalaya. epi) 
X : i kanta Dev, — 

Ans. David Hare, Lt. Francis Irvin, Radbakanta Dev, — 
Ram Kamal Sen, Vaidyanath, Mukherjee were the eminente a 


> 
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persons who were closely connected with the foundation of 
the Hindu Vidyalaya. 


Q. 253. How was David Hare related to the Hindu 
Vidyalaya ? 


Ans. David Hare was one of the founder of Hindu 
Vidyalaya. He realised that western education and modern 
science is essential for the better education of the society, He 
acted as the superintendent for controlling the administration 
of this Vidya. 1325 he was the member of administrative 
Organisation, f - 


Q254 From whi 


ch year to which year Derozio taught 


Ans. In 1826 on Ist May Derozio, was appointed as the 
fourth teacher in Hindu College. He taught History and 
English literature to the students. He continued his. pro- 


fession as a teacher in this institution for 5 years (1826 to 
1831 ). j 


Q. 255. How was the relation between Raja Rammohan 
Roy and the Hindu Vidyalaya ? 

- Ans. The Hindu Vidyalaya in so far as its 
‘and administration are concerned had to depend 
conservative class led by Radha Kanta Dey. 
one of the enterpreneurs of t 


foundation 
upon the 
Rammohan 
1 f the institution was not included 
- in the committee of the Vj yalaya. Since he earned the 
epithet of anti-Hindu for his Social reformatory activities, 
and his new religious ideas, But his attitude of the conser- 
~vative class did not intimidate his spirit. He spread out his 
helping hand for the betterment of the institution directly. 


Q. 256. Who was Alexander Duff ? 


Ans, Alexander Duff was a ‘Christian Missionary who 
«ame to Calcutta in 133 


A : K e advocated the otion of 
English edueation combined with Prom 


D ith the Christian theology. 
. Mention two educatio al 


Dee Mea nal Institution as set up by 
Alexa . > 


Ans, In 18300n 13th 


5 July, Duff established his first 
‘institution known as Gene 


ral Assembly’s Institution, He 


ç 
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established another institution in 1843, the General Assem- 
bly’s Institution and the Free Church Institution merged to 
form the present Scottish Church College. 


Q. 258. Why did the missionaries lay emphasis upon the 
secondary and higher education in the initial stage of their 
enterprise in education ? 


Ans. The missionaries under the leadership of Alexander 
Duff held that the middle class and aristocratic class should 
be educated in English pattern. So that they should be 
converted for strengthening the British . imperialism, so they 
gave importance on secondary and higher education, 

Q. 259. What is the significance of the Charter Act of 
1813 ? 

Ans. The Charter Act of 1813 is a milestone in the 
history of Indian education. This act has formally declared 
that education for the Indian people would be financed by 
the Government showing that the Government instead of the 
policy of non-interferance assumed the responsibility of. 
education of the people of India. 

Q. 260, Mention'the two parts regarding education in 
the clause 43 of the Charter Act of 1813 of the East India 

ompany. 7 

Aus. In the pressure of public demand in clause 43 of 
_ the Charter Act of 1813 East India Company introduced the 
“two issues in the agreement for expansion of education in 
India, The first part it to set a new life of Indian literature 
and Improvement of education and encourage the learned 
Person second part to spread out the science and culture - 
among the native people. ; 

Q. 261. What is the full name of G.C.P.L 

Ans. The full name of G.C.P.I. is the General Committee 
of Public Instruction. 


Q. 262. In which year and why was G.C.P.I. formed p 


Ans. In 1823 the G.C.P.I. was formed. It Kip formed — 
for the improvement of education and to improve d be ihe 
lity of the people at that time with the money granted by 
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Charter Act of 1823. The purpose of G.C.P.I. was to utilise 
the money of 1 Lakh rupee in education. 
Q. 263. What ways and means were adopted by the 
_ —G.C-P.L to encourage learning ? 
_ Ans. The G.CP.I. had been spending the money 
earmarked for education to set up schools appoint lecturers, 
_ revive ancient learning, introduce western science provide 
- translation and grant rewards to pandits. Thus G. C, P.I, 
) ` Can encourage Jearning among the people, 
Q. 264. What did Bentinck declare in 1829 ? " 
Ans. In 1829, Bentinck declared that the Government 
~ policy would be to introduce English as the state language of 
India. : 
Q. 265. What do you mean by oriental and occidental 
controversy ? - 


shy Ans. Among the orientalist and occidentalist _ members 
_ of the G C.P I. a controversy arose for the explanation of the 
. term education, educated -and the medium of. instruction in 
education, This controversy is known as oriental and 
occidental controversy. 
Q. 266. Name few orientalist scholar. 
Ans, Warren Hastings, Minto, William Jones were some 
of the orientalists. Mr. Princep was the leader of the group. 
Q: 267, Name a few occidentalists. 


Were some of the occidentalists. Alexander Duff was one 
of the supporters of this group. 
Q. 268. Who was Macaulay 7 
Ans Lord Macaulay came-to India as the member of the 
‘Counci! of the Governor General. Lord Bentinck appointed 
him as the Chairman of the General Committee of Public 
Instruction. a : 
: Q: 209, What is meant by Macaulay minute ? 
Ans. In 1835 on 2nd February. Macaulay has published 
his famous minute. for. discussing the educational policy. 


oF i . + 


Ans. Charles Grant, Wilber force and Raja Rammohan 


| 
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Lord Bentinck requested Lord Macaulay to give his views 
officially fin the matter welating to education around, which 
rose the controversy between the oriental and occi- 
dental groups, 

Q. 270. In which year was Macaulay’s Minute accepted ? 
What was its outcome in the field of education ? 


Ans. Lord Bentinck has accepted Macaulay’s Minute in 
1885 on 7th March. He said that the objective of -tate aid 
to education would be to promote the study of European 
literature and sciences. Hence financial aid would be 
devoted to the spread of English education. Oriental 
classics and cultural heritage were pushed back toa minor 
rank of importance. 


“271, What is meant by Downward Filtration Theory: 
(C.U.85) 

Ans. The occidentalists unequivocally declared that the 
Government should not be responsible for educating all the 
people of the country. Only the middle class people-and the 
upper class of the society would be educated. They in -turn 
would educate the mass. Education would be filtred down 
to the mass for the top. This is the downward filteration 
theory. The objective of education was the production of 
clerks for the Government service. 

Q. 272 Who was William Adam? 


Ans. William Adam wasa philanthropic ‘Christian 
‘Missonary. He acted as the editor of few journals, He was 
interested in conducting an investigation into the Prevailing 
system of education of this country. 

Q. 273. What was meant by Adam’s Report 7 

Ans. The three reports as submitted by William Adam 
between the year 1835 to 1838 after a thorough investigation 
the then existing educational system of Bengal are known as 
Adam’s report, 


.. Q. 274. Who surveyed the state of indegenous educa- 

tion in Bengal in early 19th century? In which year were 

“his reports submitted 7 7 
Edu—24 
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Aus. Rev, William Adam had surveyed the state to 
indegenous education in Bengal. He submitted his report in 
1829 and 1834, but his proposal for assessment of indegenous 
education has been rejected, S 


Q. 275: What were the areas surveyed in Rey, Adam’s 
second and third report, 


Ans, The second report of Rev, Adam’s reflected an 
intensive sample study of data collected {rom Natore police 
Station area of Rajshahi district, Adam’s third report was 
based on an extehsive study of thing in representative distri- 
bad, Birbhum, Burdwan, Tirhut and south See 


ii 


Q. .276/ Why is the third report of Adam considered as 
cant ? 

Ans, The third report of ‘Adam is Significant since it 
contained Adam’s own recommendations for the improve- 
ment of the conditions prevalent in education of Bengal. 

Q. 277. What types of schools were the Tols and the 
Madrassas ? a 

Ans. The higher educational institution for the Hindu 
and Muslims were the Tols and the Madrassas. The main A 
objective of these institutions was to train-up some Pandits 

and Maulavis. 


Q. 278. What types of school -were the Pathsalas and 
the Maktabs ? 


Ans. The Pathsalas and the Maktabs were the elemen- 

tary indegenous schools for the Hindus and the Muslims. 

he curriculum followed in these institutions were three R’s 
(Reading, Writing, Arithmetic). 


Q. 279. What was the fate of Adam’s report ? 


Ans, Adam’s valuable report fell flat on Government’s 
policy. Bentinck did not wait for Adams report being 
submitted. Before submission of the report Bentinck decla- 


ted his educational policy which absolutely ignored the mass 
education. , . 


| 
i 
f 
: 
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Q. 280. Why and when was- the Bengal British India 
Society formed ? ; ; 

Aus. The Young Bengal Group formed the Bengal 
British India Society in 1843 for the Indian interest. The 
society was the mouthpiece of the Young Bengal for protes- 
ting against foreign rule. 


Q. 281. What is Wood’s Desptatch 7 Why is it called 
807? 

Ans. Inthe mid 19th century the necessity of establis- 
hing a complete education system with proper gradations and 
with one university the British Parliament renewed the 
Charter in 1853. So in 1854 under the chairmanship of 
Charles Wood this was incorporated in the Despatch of 1854; 
Tt is called so after the name of Charles Wood. š 


Q. 282.. What has been abbreviated into D.P.I. ? 
Ans. D.P. I. stands for Directorate. of Public Instruc- 


tions. One who is in charge of that Directorate is called 
Director of Public Instruction. 


Q. 283. By whom and why was the appointment of D. 
P. I. recommended ?, ; os 


Ans. Wood’s Despatch of 1854 recommended the 


‘establishment of department of Public Instruction for bring- 


ing about a s control in the whole educational system, 
Q. 284, What is meant by Grant-in-aid ? ak 
Ans. The financial help as tendered by the Government 


to the non-governmental institutions in terms of certain 
specific condition is known as grant-in-aid. s 5 


Q. 285. What were the recommendation of the Wood's 
Despatch regarding University education ? 


Ans. The Wood’s Despatch recommended the establish- 
‘tment of three universities in Calcutta, Bombay and Madras 
in 1857 to act as affiliating and examining agency, ; 


„Q. 286. What was the most important part of Stanlay%s) 


Despatch p 


` 
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Ans. The Stanlay’s Despatch of 1859 directed that in 
addition to the land revenue education cess ata fixed rate 
would be enacted from the people. and the cess money would 
be spent for primary education, 

i Q. 287. In which year and why was Stanlay’s Despatch 
necessary ? 


Ans, In 1859 Stanlay’s Despatch was felt necessary 
because the mutiny of 1857 raiszd some suspicion in the 
minds of the people. The frightened rulers apprehended that 
the Governments intervention in education might have been 
one of the causes of the rebellion. Lord Stanlay the first 
Secretary of State for India then ordered implementation with 


certain modification. 
0,288, /Aho are called the three pillars of Bethune 
Schoo 


. Ans, Madan Mohan Tarkalankar, 
Dakshinanarayan Mukhopadhyay were 
of Bethune Balika Vidyalaya, 


Q. 289. What is Vidyotshahini Sabha ? 


Ans. Kaliprosanna Sinhay one of the luminaries of the 
19th Century founded this Vidyotshahini Sabha for the free 
intellectual pursuits of the men of letters of that time, this 
Sabha conducted different lectures on selected topics, 


Ramgopal Ghosh and 
known as three pillers 


It 
also patronised actively the publication of Vidyotshahini 
Patrika. This Sabha was also a mouth piece of social 


reforms of the time. 


Q. 290. Mention the objectives and the main initiators 


of the Tattwabodhini Sabha and Patrika; 


Ans. Debendranath Tagore was the main initiator of the 
Tattwabodbini Sabha. This Sabha was founded in 1839, The 
objectives of this Sabha were (i) development of learning (ii) 
Research, (iii) Public debates on Sastra, This Sabha also 
started its own journal. Tattwabodhini Patrika which 
served a brilliant and much valued socio academic purpose. 


“<@, 291; Why was the Tattwabodhini Sabha founded ? 
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Ans. Tattwabodhini Sabha was founded for the develop- 
ment of learning with the discussion of religion, science and | 
archaelogy. 

Q. 292. Who founded the Tattwabodhini Pathsala, when 
and why ? 

Ans. Maharshi Debendranath Tagore had founded the 
Tattwabodhini Pathsala in 1840 with the object of imparting 
to the boys religious education. Later on arrangement was 
made for English education in this Pathsala. 


Q293 What is Vidyadarshan ? 


Ans. Vidyadarshan was periodical Magazine of 19th © 
century conducted by Akshay Kumar Dutta. This Patrika . 
aimed at promoting the expressibility of Bengali language 
through holding different discussion on different subjects and 
would provide translations of books of science ethics and 
Raton It would also fight against malpractice in Indian 
ife. 

Q. 294. Why was Hindu College Pathsala set up ? 

Ans. The organisers of the Hindu College set up Hindu 
College Pathsala in i840 with the objectives of conducting 
studies on oriental and occidental subject in Bengali language. 

Q. 295. Which year and at whatage the tittle of 
Vidyasagar was conferred upon Iswarchandra ? 

Ans, In 1838 at the age of 18- Iswarchandra received 
proficiency rewards and was honoured with the title of 
Vidyasagar. : 

Q. 296. Who is the author of Varna Parichaya. Give 
the year of first publication of Varna Parichaya, Part I? 

Ans, Iswarchandra Vidyasagar is the author of Varna 
Parichaya. In 1855 the first publication of Varna Parichaya 
Part-I was published. Before it his friend Madan Mohan 
Tarkalankar had published ‘Sishu Siksha” for primary 
education. : 


297,“ Why was Varna Patichay important ? 
Ans. It was important because it was an ideal primer in 
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Bengali language. This book has nicely followed the 
principles of proceeding from simple, concrete to complex. It 
was an aid to people for mastery of Bengali literature. 

Q. 298. What are Upakramanika - and Vyakaran 
Kaumudi ? 

Ans. Vidyasagar wrote these two grammar books Upakra- 


manika-and Vyakaran Kaumudi for the simplification of 
Sanskrit language.’ $ 


Q. 299, What was the name of that institution set up by 


Vidyasagar for the promotion of Bengali language and 
literature? ` 


Ans. In 1836 Vidyasagar set up Bangla Bhasa Sahitya 
Unnayan Samity, It was an institution for the promotion of 
Bengali language and literature, Iswar Gupta and Akshay 

umar Dutta were his co-workers in this respect, 


Q. 300. What was the relation between Vidyasagar and 
Sanskrit College 7 


_ Ans, Vidyasagar was the living spirit of Sanskrit College. 
First he was a student then a teacher and’ last of all he 
became the Principal of the college. In 1846 he was appoin- 
ted as an Assistant Secretary ‘of the Governing body. of the 


College. He acted as a Principal of the institution from 1851 
to 1858, , 


Q. 301. Who was the founder of Normal School ? 


Ans. Vidyasagar had founded the Normal School for 
training of the teacher, h 


In 1855 he became successful in his 

own plan for the foundation of Normal School. 

7 Q. 302. Who had established Metropolitan Institution 
and why ? i 


Ans. In 1859 few friends of Vid led Calcutta 
Training School with the help of Vile ee aie 


f Vid . This school 
later became Hindu Metropolita ER 4. 


Í n Institution in 1864. The 
purpose is to teach all the individual child, 


Q. 303. Whatis Neeldarpanp - aa a 


Ans. Neeldarpan is a Ben 


e gali Drama composed by Dina- 
bandhu Mitra, It is a drama 


of social protest and exposure “ 


or 
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of the indigo crisis at that tiñe. Madhusudan Dutta 
translated Neeldarpan into English. 3 

Q. 304. When and why was the National - Council of 
Education formed ? : 

Ans, In the year 1906 on 12th March the National 
Council of Education had been formed. Sri Gurudas 
Banerjee, Rabindranath Tagore, Sri Rashbehari Ghosh were 
the initiators for planning~education in this Council. The 
aim of this institution was to serve science, technical and 
literary education for the development of national 
consciousness. =f 


"Q. 305. Which year the National School first 
established ? : 


Ans, ‘In 1905 on’9th November a public meeting was 

-held for establishing the National School with the leadership 

of Subodh Chandra Mullick. He donated one lakh rupee for 
establishing National School. s 


Q. 306. Mention the memorable contributions of Sri 
Syed Ahmed. 


Ans. Sri Syed Ahmed wanted -to infuse a revivalism in 
the Muslim Community by reforming Islamic religious tituals, 
by fighting superstitions and by spreading Modern Western 
Education amongst the Muslims. So he founded Anglo-Ori- 
ental College. : : 


Q. 307. Who founded the Anglo-Oriental College ? 
What is the present status of the institution ? ; 


Ans, Sir Syed Ahmed founded the Anglo-Oriental 
College at Aligarh. The present status of the institution is 
Aligarh University. 


Q. 308. When and with what ideal was the Bolepur 
Brahmacharyashram established ? a3, 


Ans. In 1901 on 22nd December, Rabindranath Tagore 


` has established the Bolepur Brahmacharyashram. He «was 


greatly influenced by the ancient Rishis. He desired the 


X, 
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students to order their life as the students in ancient India 
had done in the Tapavanas. 


Q. 309. What was the first Indian Education Commission 
and when was this formed ? : 


Ans, . The first Indian Education Commission was formed 
under the Chairmanship of W. W, Hunter in 1842. So this 
Commission is known as Hunter Commission, 


Q. 310, What were. the most important recommenda- 
tions of Hunter Commission in respect of the administration 
of primary education ? 


Aus. The Hunter Commission recommended that the 
responsibility of primary education should be borne by the 
local self-governing bodies, The local cess should be kept 
Separately for financing primary education. 


Q. 311/ What are the different curriculum of secondary 
educati mentioned in Hunter Commission ? 


Ans. Hunter Commission mentioned two equivalent 
courses of studies in Secondary curriculum ‘A’ course for 
academic studies and ‘B’ course for vocational studies. 


ee 312. Who founded the Bhagwat Chatuspathi and 
why ? : 


Ans, In 1895, Satish Chandra Mukhopadhyay established 
the Bhagwat Chatuspathi for educating the students in 
accordance with national aspirations, 


Q. 313. What were the 


objectives of Bhagabat 
Chatuspathi 2 


Its objective was not o 
ledge but also study of W. 
industrial arts. The plan w 
Public Religious Institution, 


Q. 314. Give the Dames of 
to deliver lectures at the Meeting of the Dawn Society. 
Ans; The different person 


ons: who used to deliver lectures 
at the meeting of Dawn Society were Mahendralal Sarkar and 
Jadunath Sarkar. : 


nly to preach spiritual know” 
estern Science, philosophy _and 
as to develop it as a free Hindu 


two of the persons who used 


ste, 
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aie whom and when the Dawn Society was set 
up? A 
Ans. In 1897 Satish Chandra published the magazine 
‘Dawn’ as the mouth-piece of the Bhagavat Chatuspathi. 
Later on it became the Dawn Society as an action wing of 


the Dawn magazine. 
Q. 316. What are the objective of Dawn Society 7 - 


Ans, The objective of Dawn Society were— i) imparta- 
tion of religious and moral instruction to college students and 
ii) supplementation of even the ordinary academic education 
given in colleges. 

Q. 317. Who founded the Beneras Central Hindu 
School ? 


Ans. Annie Besant in co-operation with Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malavya started the Central Hindu School in Beneras, 
Later on in 1915 this institution was known as Hindu Uni- 
versity, 4 


: . What were the contents of the Carlyle Circular ? 


Ans. The eminent persons like Subodh Mallick, Bipin Pal, 
C. R. Das, resolved to boycott the ensuing M. A. examina- 
tions of Calcutta University. Thus students resolved to boy- 
cott colleges six months ahead. In this context the Chief 
Secretary Carlyle issued a circular warning the students that 
they would be punished if they join the boycott movement. 
This was the Carlyle Circular. : 


Q. 319. Mention the names of three front ranking leaders 
of the national educational movement. 


Ans. -The three front ranking leaders of the national edu- 
cation movement are Lala Lajpat Rai, Balgangadhar Tilak 
and Bipin Chandra Pal. 


Q 320. What were the three aspects of boycott under 
the triple boycott scheme 7? 


Ans. The three aspects of boycott movement were boycott 
of Law courts, Foreign goods.and Foreign education. The 
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students responded the triple -boycott scheme by leaving 
schools and colleges. 


Q. 321. In which year and why was Vivekananda Soci- 
ety formed ? 


Ans. In 1902 Sister Nivedita established the Viveka- 
nanda Society. She tried to arouse the nation. She joined 
the Bengal revolutioneries after her metting with Aurobinda. 


_ Q. 322. What main types of vocational and technical 
institution were recommended by Abbot Wood Committee ? 

Ans. According to Abbot Wood Committee the voca- 
tional and- technical education should be imparted through 
“Delhi polytechnic school. It was the first national voca- 
tional institution. 


Q. 323. Why was the Zakir Hussain Committee formed 
and when? r 


Ans. -In 1938 Zakir Hussain Committee was formed to 
discuss the “Harijan” education. His report was adopted at- 
the Haripura session of the Congress. : 


Q. 324. What was the function of the Zakir Hussain 
Committee ? $ 

Ans. The function of the Zakir Hussain Committee-was 
to develop education through a definite craft. Dr. Zakir 
Hussain aiso mentioned that free and compulsory education 
should be provided for 7 years and the craft-based education 


will cover the remuneration of teachers i. e. self-sufficient 
education will be developed. ` 


Q, 325. What is the meaning of Nai Talim ? 


Ans. Basic education is known as Nai Talim. It means 
that the new system of craft passed education which develop 
self-sufficiency among the individual child. 


Q326. In which year and where was the first conference 
on basic education of Gandhiji was held 7 


Ans, In October, 1937 the first conference on basic 
education was held in Wardha, Gandhiji was the president 
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of that conference. As it was held in Wardh it is k : 
as Wardha Scheme. Se Cy FO 


Q. 327. By whom and why was Indian Association 


_ formed ? = 


sey, 


Ans. Surendra Nath Banerjee with his collegue Ananda 
Mohan Bose, Sivnath Shastri founded the Indian Association 
in 1876. The purpose was to organise the public opinion 
based upon solidarity above from all sorts of regionalism and 
communalism. 

Q. 328. Who was the first Indian Vice-Chancellor of 
Calcutta University ? 

Ans, Sir Gurudas Banerjee was appointed as the first 
Indian Vice Chancellor of the Calcutta University. 

Q. 329. Who formed the University Education in 1902 p 

Ans, In 1902, Lord Curzon wanted to regularise the 
higher education and formed the University Education Com- 
mission. ey J 

AQ. 330: What was the policy of Lord Curzon regarding 
secondary education ? . 

Ans, Curzon’s policy regarding secondary education was 
the qualitative expansion which automatically led to control. 

Q. 331. In which year did - Asutosh Mukherji accept the . 
Vice Chancellorship of Calcutta University for the first 
time? ; 

Ans. In 1906, Asutosh Mukherjee accepted the Vice Chan- 
cellorship of Calcutta University for the first time and conti- 
nued his service from 1906 to 1914 and again from 1919 to 
1923. : ie y 

Q. 332. By what other name is the Calcutta Universi 
Commission known and why ? Js 
_ Avs. The other name of Calcutta University Commission 
is Sadler Commission. It was called so for Michael Sadler 
had formed the Commission to control higher education. 


Q. 333. What is S. N. D. T ? 
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Ans. Prof. D. K Karve had established a girl’s school at 
Poona in 1889, The consciousness in regard to national 
education that spread in Poona by Bal Gangadhar Tilak 
enable Karve’s institution to become a University in 1916. 
Later on the donation from Thackersay family led this to be 
named as S. N., D. T. 


. Q. 334. In which part of the Indian Constitution has 
universal primary education been referred to ? 

Ans. With the inspiration from the introduction of 
compulsory primary education in the State of Boroda, Mr. 
Gokhale tabled on 19th March 1910, a motion in the Cen- 
tral Assembly for free and compulsory primary education. 


Q. 335, What were the main proposition of Gokhale’s 
primary education bill 7 : 


Ans, The main proposition of Gokhale’s bill were : 

(i) Compulsion he introduced in areas where 33% of 
children were already in school. (ii) Parents would stand 
responsible for sending children of 6-10 yr. group to school. 


iii) The local bodies might impose a cess to meet 1/3 of the 
cost while the Govt. would bear 2/3. 


Q. 336. What is wastage in education ? 


Ans. Wastage means the premature withdrawal of chil- 
dren from schools before completion of the primary school 
course. 


Q. 337. Where and when was the Osmania University 
set up ? 


Ans. In 1918 in Hyderabad Osmania University was set 
up. - 


Q. 338. What are the- two portion of the Wood Abbot 
report ? 


Ans. In 1937 a report was placed with the joint petinon 
of Mr. S. H. Wood and Mr. A Abbot. The report is publi 
shed in two parts: (i) General education will be continued 
for all individual in secondary level. (ii) Technical & vocati 
onal education. 


AENEAN 
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Q. 339. Which Education Commission has proposed 
rural universities ? 

Ans, In 1943, Radhakrishnan Commission had proposed 
rural universities. According to the scheme of basic educa- 
ia the Commission extended the concept of rural Universi- 

es, : 

Q. 340. Under whose Chairmanship was the University 
education Commission formed after independence ? 

Ans. After independence on 4th November 1948 a Uni- 
versity Education Commission was formed under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Sarbapalli Radbakrishnan. 

Q. 341. What is meant by affiliating type University ? 

Ans, The University which affiliates different colleges 
regarding teaching is known as affiliating University. 

Q. "342. What is the difference between I.I.T. and L.T.I? 

Ans, LLT. stands for Indian Institute of Technology and 
I,T.I. is the name of the Industrial Training Institute which 


had been set up after the recommendations of Abbot Wood 
reporti 


Q. 343. In which year the University of Calcutta set up ? 
Ans, The Calcutta University. was established in the 


year 1857 according to\the recommendation of Woods 
Despatch. mM 


Q. 844 N hen and why was Mudaliar Commission set 
up ? 


_Ans, Mudaliar Commission was set up in 1952 fora 
thorough. enquiry into secondary education and for the 
structural pattern of secondary curriculum. 


> =Q. 345, hich subjects constituted the core re - 
ded 945 hich Commission ? 5 ita 
Ans. The compulsory core subjects reco 
s mmen 
Mudaliar Commission are (i) Mother Language ot Ry 
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Language. (ii) Two more elective language including English 
(iii) General science. iv ) General Mathematics, (¥) Social 
study. ~ (vi) Craft. 7 


Q. f Mention the Seven streams of the Mudaliar 
Scheme of Higher Secondary education. 


. Ans, Mudaliar Commission proposed the introduction of 
seven stream like Humanities, Science, Technical, Agricul- 
ture, Commerce, Home science and Fine arts. 


Q, 347 Give the full title of the Kothari Commission 
report and mention its year. . 


Aus. The All India Education Commission was formed in 
1964-66 with 17 members and Professor D.S, Kothari was the 
President of that Commission, According to his name the 
education Commission is known as Kothari Commission, 


Pa e For how long had the Kothari Commission 
worked ? 


Ans. The Kothari Commission had been worked from 
1964 to 1966, butit-was first effective in the year 1976. 
Q. in is meant by Plus two stage ? . 

Ans, In Kothari Commission, the secondary education 
will be continued for 10 years and higher secondary educa- 
tion for two years. Plus two stage means that the higher 


secondary education with two different streams—general and 
vocational, / 


Q. 350 Mention the language scheme of the Kothari 


Commission 7 


Ans, The language scheme of Kothari Commission are 
(i)in lower Primary stage mother tongue or regional language 
“will be the medium. - 


é 


- (ii) In primary stage mother’ tongue will be English or 
Hindi ` ; : 


z 


ka 
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(iii) In secondary and? higher ‘secondary ~ leyel mother 
tongue is English or Hindi and another modern language, 

(iv) In higher education mother `tõhgue will be one 
language. l wore = 

Q. 351. Which do you think as correct “Education” for 
work or work for education ? 

Ans. According to Kothari Commission’ 88 the correct 
word is education for work. So in Secondary level work 
education has been introduced. 

Q. 352. What is work education 7 é 

Ans. Work education means to help the individual to 
acquire knowledge through practical experiences. 

2.353" How many universities are there in West 
Bengal ọ 
- Ans. In West Bengal there are nine universities— 
(i) Calcutta University, (ii) Jadavpur University, (iii) Rabin- 
dra Bharati University (iv) Vidyasagar University, (v) Viswa- 
_ bharati University, (vi) Kalyani University, (vii) North 
~ Bengal University, i 
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